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lmilitude of Man- 
ners and Studies 

is uſually menti- 

oned as one of the ftrong- 
eſt Motives to Affection 
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The Dedication. | 
and Eſteem; but the paſli- 
onate Veneration I have 

for Your Lordſhip, Ithink, 
flows from an Admiration 
of Qualities in You, of 
which, in the whole courſe 
of theſe Papers, I have ac- 
knowledged my ſelf inca- 
pable. While I bufie my 
ſelf as a Stranger upon 
Earth, and can pretend to 
no other than being a 
Looker-on, You are con- 
{picuous it in | the Buſie and 


Lao, 3 ew 
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Polite World, both in the 
World of Men and that of 
„Letters: While I am ſilent 
and unobſerv d in publick 
Meetings, You are admi- 
red by all that approach 
You as the Life and Geni- 
us of the Converſation. 
What an happy Conjun- 
ction of different Talents 
o] meets in him whoſe whole 
aþ Diſcourſe is at once ani- 
n- mated by the Strength and 
Force of Reaſon, and a- 


dorned 


7 he Dedication. 
dorned with all the Gra- 
ces and Embelliſhments i 
of Wit? When Learning 
irradiates common Life, 
it is then in its higheſt Uſe 
and Perfection; and it is 
to ſuch as Your Lordſhip, 
that the Sciences owe the 
Eſteem which they have 
with the active Part off 
Mankind. Knowledge of 


Books in recluſe Men, is 

like that ſort of Lanthorn Ib 

which hides him who car- 
ries 


r 
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ries it, and ſerves only to 
paſs through ſecret and 
gloomy Paths of his own; 
bat in the Poſſeſſion of a 
Man of Buſineſs, it is as 
a Torch in the Hand of 
one who is willing and able 
to ſhew thoſe, u ho are be- 
wildered, the Way which 
leads to their Proſperitʒ 
and Welfare. A gene- 
rous Concern for Your 
Country, and a Paſſion for 
every thing which is truly 
_ 
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Great and Noble, are what ii 
actuate all Your Life and 
Actions; and I hope You 
will forgive me that I have 
an Ambition this Book 
may be placed in the Li 
brary of ſo good a Judge 
of what 1s valuable, in that 
Library where the Choice 
8 1s ſuch, that it will not be 
a Diſparagement to be the 
| meaneſt Author in it, For 
| give me, my Lord, fot 
| taking this Occaſion of tel 
| ling 
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ting all the World how ar- 
ently I Love and Honour 
Fou; and that I am with 
ehe utmoſt Gratitude for 
KIll Your Favours, 


i My LORD, 

fl Your Lordſhip 

e moſt Obliged, 

e moſt Obedient, and 

le 1 

k moſt Humble Servant, 
JC 
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alis ubi audito venantum murmure Tigris 
Horruit in macula; —— Statius. 


BO the Middle of laſt Winter I went 
do ſee an a at the Theatre in the Hay- 
EY Market, where I could not but take Notice 
SE of two Parties of very fine Women, that 
TIS had placed themſelves in the oppoſite Side- 
— Boxes, and ſeemed drawn up in a kind of 
Battle-Array one againſt another. After a ſhort Survey of 
them, I found they were Patched differently ; the Faces, 
on one Hand, being ſpotted on the right Side of the Fore- 
head, and thoſe upon the other on the Left. I quickly per- 
ceived that they caſt hoſtile Glances upon one another; and 
that their Patches were placed in thoſe different Situations, - 
as Party-Signals to diſtinguiſh Friends from Foes, In 
the Middle-Boxes, between theſe. two. oppoſite Bodies, 
were ſeveral Ladies who Patched indifferently on both 
Sides of their Faces, and ſeemed to fit there with no other 
Intention but to ſee the Opera. Upon Enquiry I found, that 
the Body of Amaxom on my right Hand were Whigs, and 
Vo, II. ' thoſe 


the Tory Part of her Forchead; which beiog- very con- 
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thoſe on my left, Tories: And that thoſe-who had pla- 
ced thermaſelyes.in the Middle-Boxes were a Neutral Party, 
whoſt Faces had not yet declared themſelves. Theſe aft. 
however, as I afterwards found, diminiſhed daily, and 
taal their Party with one Side or the other; tnfomuch 
chat E abſerved in ſeveral of them, the Patches, which 
were before diſperſed equally, are now all gone over to 
the Whig or Tory Side of the Face. The Cenſorious ſay, 
That the Men whoſe Hearts are aimed at, are very often 
the Occaſions that one Part of the Face is thus diſnonour- 
ed, and lies under a kind of Diſgrace, while the other is 
ſo much ſet off and adorned by the Owner; and that the 
Patches turn to the Right or to the Left, according to the 
Principles af the Man who is moſt in Favour. But what- 
ever may be the Motives of a few fantaſtical Coquets, 
who do not Patch for the publick Good ſo much as for 
their own private Advantage, it is certain, that there are 
ſeveral Women of Hanour who patch out of Principle, 
and with an Eye to the Intereſt of their Country. Nay, 
I am informed” that ſome of them adhere ſo ſtedfaſtly to 
their Party, and are fo far from ſacrificing their Zeal for 
the Publick to their Paſſion for any particular Perſon, that 
in a late Draught of Marriage- Articles'a Lady has ſtipulated 
with her Husband, That, whatever his Opinions are, ſhe 
ſhall be at Liberty to patch on which Side ſhe pleaſes. 

I muſt here- take notice, that Roſalinds, a famous Whig 
Partizanz -has moſt unfortunately a very beautiful Mole on 


ſpicuous, has occaſioned many Miſtakes, and given an 
Handle to her Enemies to miſrepreſent her Face, as tho 
it» had revolted from the Whig Intereſt, But, whatever 
this natural Patch may ſeem to inſinuate, it is well known 
that her Notions of Government are ſtill the ſame. This 
unlucky Mole, however, has miſ-led ſeveral Coxcombs; 
and like the Hanging out of falſe Colours, made ſome of 


them converſe with-Reſalinda in what they. thought the up 
ie 


Spirit of her Party, when on a ſudden ſhe. has given them 
an unexpected- Fire, that has ſunk them all at once. If 


Roſalinds is unfortunate: in her Mole, Nigranilla is as un- 
happy in a Pimple. whidh feces her, againſt, her Incl 
nations, to patch on de Wing Hide. 
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I am told that many virtuous Matrons, who formerly 
have been taught to believe that this artificial Spotting ot 
the Face was unlawful, are now reconciled by a Zeal for 
their Cauſe, to what they could not be prompted by a 
Concern for their Beauty. This way of declaring War 

* upon one another, puts me in mind of what is reported of 
the Tygreſs, that ſeveral Spots riſe in her Skin when ſhe is 
angry, or as Mr. Cowley has imitated the Verſes that ſtand 
as the Motto of this Paper, 


e ſwells with angry Pride, 
And calls forth all her Spots on ev'ry Side. 


WHEN I was in the Theatre the Time above-men- 
tioned, I had the Curioſity to count the Patches on both 
Sides, and found the Tory Patches to be about Twenty 
ſtronger than the Whig; but to make Amends for this 
ſmall Inequality, I the next Morning found the whole 
Puppet-ſhew filled with Faces ſpotted after the Whiggiſh 
Manner. Whether or no the Ladies had retreated hither 
in order to rally their Forces I cannot tell; but the next 
Night they came in ſo great a Body to the Opera, that 
they out-numbered the Enemy. 

THIS Account of Party-Patches will, I am afraid, ap- 
pear improbable to thoſe who live at a Diſtance from the 
faſhionable World: but as it is a Diſtinction of a very ſin- 
gular Nature, and what perhaps may never meet with a 
Parallel, I think I ſhould not have diſcharged the Office of 
a faithful SyECTA TOR, had I not recorded it. 

I have, in former Papers, endeavoured to expoſe this 
Party-Rage in Women, as it only ſerves to aggravate the 
Hatreds and Animoſities that reign among Men, and in a 
great Meaſure deprives the Fair Sex of thoſe peculiar 
Charms with which Nature has endowed them. | 

WHEN the Romans and Sabines were at War, and juſt 
=_ the Point of giving Battel, the Women who were 
allied to both of them, interpoſed with ſo many Tears 
and Intreaties, that they prevented the mutual Slaughter 
which threatned both Parties, and united them together in 
a firm and laſting Peace. | 

I would recommend this noble Example to our Britiſh 
Ladies, at a Time when their Country is torn with ſo 
many unnatural Diviſions, * if they continue, it will 

2 
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be a' Misfortune to be born in it, The Greeks thought it 
{ improper for Women to intereſt themſelyes in Compe- 
titions and Contentions, that for this Reaſon, among 
others, they _ — under Pain of Death, to be 
preſent at the Olympick Games, notwithftanding theſe were 

the publick Diverſions of all Greece. | 
AS our Engliſh Women excel thoſe of all Nations in 
Beauty, they ſhould endeavour to outſhine them in all 
other Accompliſhments proper to the Sex, and to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves as tender Mothers and faithfal Wives, 
rather than as furious Partizans. Female Virtues are of 
a Domeſtick Turn. The Family is the proper Province 
for private Women to ſhine in. If they muſt be ſhew- 
ing their 'Zeal for the Publick, let it not be againſt thoſe 
who are perhaps of the fame Family, or at leaſt of the 
fame Religion or Nation, but againſt thoſe who are 
the open, profeſſed, undoubted Enemies of their Faith, 
Liberty, and Country. When the Romans were preſſed 
with a Foreign Enemy, the Ladies voluntarily contribu- 
ings and Jewels to aſſiſt the Government 


ted all their 
under a publick Exigence, which appeared fo laudable an 


Action i the Eyes of their Countrymen, that from thence- 
forth it was permitted by a Law to pronounce publick 
Orations at the Funeral of a Woman in Praiſe of the de- 
ceaſed Perſon, which till that Time was peculiar to Men, 
Would our Engliſh Ladies, inſtead of ſticking on a Patch 
againſt thoſe of their own Country, ſhew themſelves fo 
truly Publick-ſpirited as to ſacrifice every one her Neck- 
lace againſt-the Common Enemy, what Decrees ought 
not to be made in favour of them? 

SINCE I am recollecting upon this Subject ſuch Paſ- 
ſages as occur to my Memory out of ancient Authors, I 
cannot omit a Sentence in the celebrated Funeral Ora- 
tion of Pericles, which he made in Honour of thoſe brave 
Athenians that were lain in a Fight with the Lacedemo- 
nians. After having addreſſed himſelf to the ſeveral 
Ranks and Orders of his Countrymen, and ſhewn them 
how they ſhould behave themſeives in the Publick Cauſe, 
he turns to the Female Part of his Audience; And as 
for you (ſays be) I ſhall advife you in very few Words: 

\ * Aﬀpire only to thoſe Virtues that are peculiar to your 
Sax follow your natural Modeſty, and ink it — 
Brea 
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© preateſt Gmmendation not to be talked of one way or 
© other, C- 
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Monday, Fane 4. 


. 
| SO ——_——— 


— Caput domina venale ſub haſta. Juv. 


ASSING under Ludgate the other Day, I heard 4 
P Voice bawling for Chariry, which I thought I had 

ſomewhere heard before. Coming near to the 
Grate, the Priſoner called me by my Name, and deſired 
I would throw ſomething into the Box: I was out of 
Countenance for him, did as he bid me, by putting 
in balf-a-Crown, I went away reflecting upon the 
ſtrange Conſtitution of ſome Men, and how meanly they 
behave themſelyes in all Sorts of Conditions. The Per- 
fon who begged of me is now, as I take it, Fifty: I was 
well acquainted with him till about the Age of Tweaty- 
—— a — to him —— 
of a ion. Upon coming to this unexpected For- 
tune, he ran ines al the Extravagancies imaginable ; was 
frequently in drunken Diſputes, broke Drawers Heads, 
talked and {wore loud, was unmannerly to thoſe above 
bim, and inſolent to thoſe below him. I could not but 
remark, that it was the ſame Baſeneſs of Spirit which 
worked in his Behaviour in both Fortunes: The ſame 
little Mind was inſolent in Riches, and Chameleſs in Po- 
verty. This Accident made me muſe upon the Circum- 
ſtance of being in Debt in general, and ſolve in my Mind 
what Tempers were moſt apt to fall into this Error of 
Life, as well as the Misfortune it muſt needs be to lan- 
guiſh under ſuch Preſſures. As for my ſelf, my natural 
Averſion to that Sort of Converſation which makes 2 
Figure with the Generality of Mankind, exempts me 
from any Temptations to Expence; and all my Buſineſs 
lies within a very narrow Compaſs, which is only to 
give an honeſt Man who takes care of my Eſtate, | 


Vouchers for his quarterly Payments to me, and e 
what Linnen my re and takes away 2 
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her oncea Week: my Steward brings his Receipt ready for 
my Signing; and I have a pretty Implement with the re- 
ſpective Names of Shirts, Cravats, Handkerchiefs and 
Stockings, with proper Numbers to know how to reckon 
with .my Landreſs. This being almoſt all the Buſineſs I 
have in the World for the Care of my own Affairs, I am 


at full Leiſure to obſerve upon what others do, with rela- 


tion to their Equipage and Oeconomy. | 
WHEN I walk the Street, and obſerve the Hurry about 
me in this Town, | 


Where with like Haſte, th different Ways, runs 
Some to ando, — — rd | 


I fay, when 1 behold this vaſt Variety of Perſons and 


Humours, with the Pains they both take for the Accom- 
pliſhment of rhe Ends mentioned in the above Verſes of 
Denham, I cannot much wonder at the Endeavour after 
Gain, but am extreamly aſtoniſhed that Men can be ſo 
infenfible of the Danger of running into Debt. One 
would chink it impoſſible a Man who is given to con- 
tract Debts ſhould know, that his Creditor from that 
Moment in which he tranſgreſſes Payment, fo much as 
that Demand comes to in his Debtor's Honour, Liberty 
is Crediar can By the worſt Thing imaginable of bim 

tor can worſt Thing imaginable of bim, 
to wit, That be is mjuff, without — and can 
ſeize his Perſon, without being guilty of an Aſſault. Vet 
ſuch is the looſe and oned Turn of ſome Mens 
Minds, that — can live under theſe conſtant Appre- 
benfions, and ſtill go on to encreaſe the Cauſe of them. 


Can there be a more low and ſervile Condition, than to 
be aſhamed, or afraid, to ſee any one Man breathing? 
Yet he that is much in Debt, is 4n that Condition with 


r ..... 


ma 
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For one ſuch Caſe as one of theſe, there are ten, where 
a Man, to kecep up a Farce of Retinue and Grandeur 
within his own Houſe, ſhall ſhrink at the ExpeRation of 
ſurly Demands at his Doors. The Debror is the Credi- 
tors Criminal, and all the Officers of Power and State, 


— — we behold make ſo great a Figure, are no other 
"than ſo many Perſons in Authority to make good his 


ry Y ——_C_w_ F._- 


Char inſt him. Human Society depends upon his 
— he: Vengeance Law gallots him; and the Debtor 
owes his Liberty to his Neighbour, as much as the Mur- 
derer _= - Life to his pn R —— 
OU ntry are, generally ſpeaking, in ; 

many Families have put it into a King of Method of 
being ſo from Generation to Generation, The Father 
mortgages when his Son is very young; and the Boy 
is to marry as ſoon as he is at Age to redeem it, and 
find Portions for his Siſters. This, forſooth, is no great 
Inconvenienee to him; for he may Wench, keep a pub- 
lick Table, or feed Dogs, like a worthy Engliſh Gen- 
tleman, till he has out-run half his Eſtate, and leave 
the ſame Incumbrance upon his Firſt-born, and ſo ons 
til one Man of more Vigour than ordinary goes quite 
r the Eſtate, or ſome Man of Senſe comes into its 
and ſcorns to have an Eſtate in Partnerſhip, that is to 
fay, liable to the Demand or Inſult of any Man living. 
There is my Friend Sir Ax nE v, tho for many Years 
a-great and general Trader, was never the Defendant in 
a Law-Suit, in all the Perplexity of Buſineſs, and the 
Iniquity of Mankind at preſent: No one had any Co- 
lour for the leaſt Complaint againſt bis Dealings with 
him. This is certainly as uncommon, and in its Pro- 
portion as laudable in a Citizen, as it is in a General 
never to have ſuffered a Diſadvantage in Fight. How 
different from this Gentleman is Juct Truepemy, whe 
has been an old Acquaintance of Sir Ax DR EH and 
my ſelf from Boys, but could never learn our Caution. 
Fack has a whoriſh unreſiſting good Nature, which 
makes him incapable of having a Property in any Thing. 
His Fortune, his Reputation, his Time, and his Capa- 
City, are at any Man's Service that comes firſt. When 
be was at School, he was whipped thrice a Week. 
for Faults he took upon him to excuſe others; ſince he 

34 came 
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came into the Buſineſs of the World, he has been arreſted 
twice or thrice a Year for Debts he had nothing to do 
with, but as Surety for others; and I remember when 2 
Friend of his had ſuffered in the Vice of the Town, all 
the Phyſick bis Friend took was conveyed to him by 
Tacks and inſcribed, * A Bolus or an Electuary for Mr. True- 

Fact had a good Eſtate left blow which came 
to nothing; becauſe he believed all who pretended to De- 
mands upon it. This Eaſineſs and Credulity deſtroy all 
the other Merit he has; and he has all his Life been a Sa- 
crifice to others, without ever receiving Thanks, or do- 
ing one good Action. 

Iwill end this Diſcourſe with a Speech which I heard 
Fack make to one of his Creditors, (of whom he deſerv- 
ed _ Uſage) after lying a whole Night in Cuſtody 
at his Suit. 


SIX, 
o OUR Ingratitude for the many K indneſſes J have 
* done you, ſhall not make me unthankful for the 
Good you have done me, in letting me fee there is ſuch 
x Midas you in the World. | am obliged to you for the 
YOiffidence I ſhall have all the reſt o Life: 1 ſhall 
s hereafter truſt no Man ſo far as 0 bein bis Debs ar” 


| — pictura paſcit inan. Virg. 
HEN the Weather hinders me from tak ing my 
WW Diverſions without Doors, I uently make 4 
little Party with two or three ſeſect Friends, to 

yur any — 4 — be ſeen under Covert. 
this Nature are Pictutes, 

that when I have found the Weather ſet in to 
bad, 1 have taken a whole Day's Journey to {ce 


nA that is furniſhed by the Hands of great Ma- 


ders. By this means, when the Heavens are filled with 
| Cloucy, 


% * 
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Clouds, when the Earth ſwims in Rain, and all Nature 


wears 2 low'ring Countenance, I withdraw my {elf from 


theſe uncomfortable Scenes into. the viſionary Worlds 
of Art; where I meet with — Landskips, gilded 
Triumphs, beautiful Faces, and all thoſe other Objects 
that fill the Mind with gay Ideas, and diſperſe that Gloo- 
mineſs which is apt to upon it in thoſe dark diſcon- 
ſolate Seaſons. | 

I was ſome Weeks ago in a Courſe of theſe Diver- 
fions ; which had taken ſuch an entire Poſſeſſion of my 
Imagination, that they formed in it a ſhort Morning's" 
Dream, which I ſhall communicate to my Reader, rather 
as the firſt Sketch and Outlines of a Viſion, than as a fi- 
niſhed Piece. 

I dreamt that I was admitted into a long ſpacious Gal- 
lery, which had one fide covered with Pieces of all 
the famous Painters who are now living, and the 
— with the Works of the greateſt Maſters that are 
dead, 

ON the Side of the Living, I ſaw ſeveral Perſons buſie 
in Drawing, Colouring, and Deſigning; on the Side of 
the Dead Painters, I could not diſcover more than one 
Perſon at Work, who was exceeding flow in his Mo- 
tion, and wonderfully nice in bis Touches. 

I was reſolved to examine the ſeveral Artiſts that ftood 
before me, and 2 plied my ſelf to the Side 
of the Living. The fi obleryed at Work in this Part 
of the Gallery was Vanity, with his Hair tied be- 
hind him in a Ribbon, and dreſſed like a Frenchman.” . 
All the Faces he drew were very remarkable tor their 
Smiles, and a certain ſmirking Air which he beſtowed : 
indifferently on every Age and _ of either Sex, 
The Toujours Gai appeared even in his Judges, Biſhops, 
and Privy-Counſellors: Ia a Word, all his Men were 
Petits Maitres, and all his Women Coquets. The Dra- 
pery of bis Figures was extremely well-ſuited to his 
Faces, and was made up of all the glaring Colours that 
could be mixt together; every Part of the Dreſs was 
4 2 * and endeavoured to diſtinguiſh: it ſelf above 

reſt. 

ON the left Hand of Vanity ſtood” a laborious 
Workman, who I found was bis humble Admirer, and 
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oped after him, He was dreſſed like a German, and 
had a very hard Name that ſounded ſomething like S v v- 
PIDITY. 

THE third Artiſt that I looked over was FA N- 
TASQUE, dreſſed like a Venetian Scaramouch. He had an 


excellent Hand at Chimera, and dealt very much in Diſtor- 


tions and Grimaces. He would ſometimes affright himſelt 
with the Phantoms that lowed from his Pencil. In ſhort, 
the maſt elaborate of his Pieces was at beſt but a ter- 
rifying Dream; and one could fay nothing more of his 
fineſt Figures, than that they were agreeable Monſters. 

_ THE fourth Perſon I examined, was very remarka- 
ble for his haſty Hand, which left his Pictures ſo unfinifh- 
ed, that the Beauty in the Picture (which was deſigned 
to continue as a Monument of it to Poſterity) faded ſooner 
than in the Perſon after whom it was drawn. He made 
ſo much Haſte to diſpatch his Buſineſs, that he neither 

e himſelf Time to clean his Pencils, nor mix his Co- 
urs, The Name of this expeditious Workman was 


AxvAR Ic. 


NOT far from this Artiſt I aw another of a quite 
different Nature, who was dreſſed in the Habit of a 


 Dutchmgn, and known by the Name of InpusTRy. 


His Figures were wonderfuily laboured: If he drew the 
Portraiture of a Man, he did not omit a fingle Hair in 
kis Face; if the Figure of a Ship, there was not a 
Rope among the Tackle that eſcaped him. He bad like- 

vide hung a great Fart of the Wall with Night Pieces, 
that ſeemed to ſhew themſelves 07 the cue which 
were lighted up in ſeveral Parts of them; were ſo 
inflamed by the Sun-ſhine which accidentally fell upon 
them, that at firſt Sight I could ſcarce forbear crying 
out, Fire. 

THE five foregoipg Artiſts were the moſt conſide- 
rable on this Side the Gallery; there were indeed ſeve- 
ral others whom I had not Time to look into. One of 
them, however, I could not forbear obſcrving, who was 
very buſy in rerouching the fineſt Pieces, th ugh he pro- 
duced no Originals of his own. His Pencil aggravated 
every Feature that was before over- charged, loaded every 
Defect, and poiſoned every Colour it touched. Though 
EE 
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Living, he never turned his Eye towards that of the 
Dead. His Name was Envy. 

HAVING taken a curſory View of one Side of the 
Gallery, I turned my ſelf to that which was filled by the 
Works of thoſe great Maſters that were dead z when im- 
mediately I fancied my ſelf ſtanding before a Multitude 
of Spectators, and thouſands of Eyes looking upon me at 
once; for all betore me appeared fo like Men and Wo- 
men, that I almoſt forgot they were Pictures. Raphaels 
Figures ſtood in one Row, Titian's in another, Guido Rhe- 
nis in a third. One Part of the Wall was peopled by 
Hannibal Carrache, another by Correggio, and another by 
Rubens. To be ſhort, there was not a great Maſter among 
the Dead who had not contributed to the Embelliſhmenc 
of this Side of the Gallery. The Perſons that owed their 
Being to theſe ſeveral Maſters, appeared all of them to be 
real and alive, and differed among one another only in the 
Variety of their Shapes, Complexions, and Cloaths ; fo that 
they looked like different Nations of the fame Species. 

OBSERVING an old Man (who was the ſame Per- 
fon I before mentioned, as the only Artiſt that was at 
work on this Side of the Gallery) creeping up and down 
from one Picture to another, and retouching all the fine 
Pieces that ſtood before me, I could not but be very at- 
tentive to all his Motions, I found his Pencil was fo ve- 
ry light, that it worked imperceptibly, and after a thou- 

d Touches, ſcarce produced any viſible Effect in the 
Picture on which he was employed. However, as he 
duſied himſelf inceflaatly, and repeated Touch after Touch 
without Reſt or Intermiſſion, he wore off inſenſibly 
every little diſagreeable Gloſs that hung upon a Figure. 
He alſo added ſuch a beautiful Brown to the Shades, and 
Mellowneſs to the Colours, that he made every Picture 
appear more perfect than when it came freſh from the 
Maſter's Pencil. I could not forbear looking upon the 
Face of this ancient Workman, and immediately, by the 
ng Lock of Hair upon his Forchead, diſcoyered him to 

Time. | 

WHETHER it were becauſe the Thread of my Dream 
was at an End I cannot tell, but upon my taking a Sur- 


vey ot this imaginary old Man, my Sleep left me. C 
Wedneſday, 


O, tals fando 
Myrmidonum Dolopunrue aut duri miles Ulyſſei 
 Temperet a Lachrymis. Virg. 


OOKING over the old Manuſcript wherein the 
private Actions of Pharamond are ſet down by way 
of Table-Book, I found many Things which gave 
me great Delight; and as human Life turns upon the 
fame Principles and Paſſions in all Ages, I thought it ve- 
Ty proper to take Minutes of what paſſed in that Age, 
the Inſtruction of this. The Antiquary who lent me 
theſe Papers, gave me a Character of Eucrate, the Favou- 
rite of Pharamond, extracted from an Author who liv'd 
in that Court. The Account he gives both of the Prince 
and this his faithful Friend, will not be improper to in- 
ſert here, becauſe I may have Occaſion to mention many 
of their Converſations, into which theſe Memorials of 
them may give Light. 

*PHARAMOND, when he had a Mind to retire 
for an Hour or two from the Hurry of Buſineſs and Fa- 
* tigue of Ceremony, made a Signal to Eucrate, by puts 
ting his Hand to his Face, placing bis Arm negligently 
© on a Window, or ſome ſuch Action as appeared indit- 
* ferent to all the reſt of the Company. Upon ſuch No- 
- tice, unobſerved by others, (for their entire Intimacy 
* was always a Secret) Eucrate repaired to his own Apart- 
ment to receive the King. There was a ſecret Accels 
* tothis Part of the Court, at which Eucrate uſed to ad- 
© mit many whoſe mean Appearance in the Eyes of the 
* ordinary Waiters and Door-keepers made them be re- 
© pulſed from other Parts of the Palace. Such as theſe 
« were let in here by Order of Eucrate, and had Audi- 
ences of Fharamond. This Entrance Pharamond called. 
* the Gate of the Unhappy, and the Tears of the Afflicted 
: who came before him, he would fay were Bribes re- 
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ceived by Eucrate; for Zucrate had the moſt compaſ- 
donate Spirit of all Men living, except his generous 
Maſter, who was always kindled at the leaſt Affliction 
which was communicated to him. In the Regard for 
the Miſerable, Eucrate took particular Care, the 
common Forms of Diſtreſs, and the idle Pretenders to 
Sorrow, about Courts, who wanted only Supplies to 
Luxury, ſhould never-obtain Favour by his Means: But 
the Diſtrefſes which ariſe from the many inexplicable 
Occurrences that happen among Men, unaccount- 
able Alienation of Parents from their Children, Cruelty 
of Husbands to Wives, Poverty occaſioned from Ship- 
wreck or Fire, the falling out of Friends, or ſuch other 
terrible Diſaſters to which the Life of Man is expoſed; 
la Caſes of this Nature. Eacrate was the Patron; and 
enjoyed this Part of the royal Favour ſo much without 
being envied, that it was never enquired into by whoſe 
Means, what no one elſe cared for doing, was brought 
about. 

ONE Evening when Pharamond came into the 
Apartment of Eucrate, he found him extremely deject- 
ed; upon which he asked (with a Smile which was 
natural to him) What, is there any one too miſerable 
to be relieved by Pharamond, that Eucrate is melancho- 
ly? I fear there is, anſwered the Favourite; a Perſon 
without, of a good Air, well Dreſſed, and tho a Man 
in the Strength of his Life, ſeems to faint under ſome 
inconſolable Calamity : All his Features ſeem ſuffuſed 
with Agony of Mind; but I can obſerve in him, that 
it is more inclined to break away in Tears than Rage. 
I asked bim what he would have; he ſaid he would 
ſpeak to Pharamond. I defired his Buſineſs; he could 
hardly ſay to me, Eucrate, carry me to the King, my 
Story is not to be told twice, I fear I ſhall not be able 
to ſpeak it at all. Pharamond commanded Eucrate to let 
him enter; he did fo, and the Gentleman approached 
the King with an Air which ſpoke him under the 
greateſt Concern in what Manner to demean himſelf. 
The King, who had a quick Diſcerning, relieved him 
from the Oppreſſion be was under ; and with the moſt 
beautiful Complacency faid to him, Sir, do not add 
r 
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« the Awe of my Preſence: Think you are ſpeaking u 
« your Friend; if the Circumſtances of your Diſtreſ 
« will admit of it, you ſhall find me ſo. To whom th; 
Stranger: Oh excellent Pharamond, name not: 
« Friend to the unfortunate Spina mont. I had one, by 
« he is dead by my own Hand; but, oh Pharamay 
% tho it was by the Hand of Spinamont, it was by the 
4 Guilt of Pharamond. I come not, oh excellent Prince, 
«. to implore your Pardon; I come to relate my Sorrow, 
« a Sorrow too great for human Life to ſupport: From 
« henceforth ſhall all Occurrences appear Dreams 
« ſhort Intervals of Amuſement, from this one AMidi. 
«. on which has ſeiz'd my very Being: Pardon me, < 
« Pharamond, if my Griets give me Leave, that 1 ly 
% before you, in the Anguiſh of a wounded Mind, thit 
« you, good as you are, are guilty of the generous Bloo 
«« ſpilt this Day by this unhappy Hand: Oh that it ha 
4 periſhed before that Inſtant! Here the Stranger pauſed, 
and recollecting his Mind, after ſome little Med+ 
tation, he went on in a calmer Tone and Geſture x 
follows. 
„THERE is an Authority due to Diſtreſs, and u 
none of humane Race is above the Reach of Sorrow, 
* none ſhould be above the Hearing the Voice of it; 
« am ſure Pharamond is not. Know then, that I har 
« this ing unfortunately killed in a Duel, the Mu 
« whom of all Men living I moft loved. I comma 
« my ſelf too much in your royal Preſence, to ſay, Phe 
% ramond, give me my Friend! Pharamond has take 
« him from me! I will not fay, ſhall the merciful Phe 
% ramond deſtroy his own Subjects? Will the Fathe 
* of his Country murder his People? But, the merci 
1 ful Pharamond does deſtroy his Subjects, the Father df 
% his Country does murder his People. Fortune is 6 
« much the Purſuit of Mankind, that all Glory and Ho- 
* nour is in the Power of a Prince, becauſe he has the 
« Diſtribution of their Fortunes. It is therefore the 
% Inadvertency, Negligence, or Guilt of Princes, to | 
% any Thing grow into Cuſtom which is againſt ther 
« Laws. A Court can make Faſhion and Duty walk 
tt together; it can never, without the Guilt of a Cour 
N be unfaſhionable to do wii 
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is unlawful. But alas! in the Dominions of Phara- 

mond, by the Force of a Tyrant Cuſtom, which is 
miſ-named a Point of Honour, the Duelliſt kills his 
Friend whom he loves; and the Judge condemns the 
Duelliſt, while he approves his Behaviour. Shame is 
the greateſt of all Evils; what avail Laws, when 
Death only attends the Breach of them, and Shame 
Obedience to them? As for me, oh Pharamond, were 
it poſſible. to deſcribe the nameleſs Kinds of Compun- 
ions and Tenderneſſes I feel, when I reflect upon 
the little Accidents in our former Familiarity, my 
« Mind ſwells into Sorrow which cannot be reſiſted 
enough to be ſilent in the Preſence of Pharamond. With 
that fell into a Flood of Tears, and wept aloud. 
Why ſhould not Pharamond hear the Anguiſh he only 
can relieve others from in Time to come? Let him hear 
from me, what they feel who have given Death by the 
« falſe Mercy of his Adminiſtration, and torm to himſe)f 
© the Vengeance called for by thoſe who haye periſhed 

by his Negligence. R 
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Na Inter dum ſpecioſa locis, morataque recte 

and Fabula 22 Veneris, ſine pondere (& Arte, 

ba Valdins oblectat populum, meliuſque moratur, 

kn Dam verſus inopes rerum, nug aque canoræ. Hor. 
rr the Cuſtom of the Mahomerane, if they ſee iny 


printed or written Paper upon the Ground, to take 
it up and lay ir aſide carefully, as not knowing but 
It contain ſome Piece of their Alcoran. I muſt con- 
nee 1 have fo much of the Aaſſulman in me, that I can- 
. che ot forbear looking into every printed Paper which 
te comes in my Way, under whatfoever deſpicable Circum- 
ſtances it may appear: For 4s no mortal Author, in the 
ordinary Fate and Viciſſitude of Things, knows to what 
Uſe his Works may, ſome Time or other, be applied, a 
Man may often meet with very celebrated . in a 
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Paper of Tobacco. I have lighted my Pipe more than 
once with the Writi of a N know 
Friend of mine, who, for theſe ſeveral Years, has con- 
verted the Eſſays of a Man of Quality into a kind of 
Fringe for his Candleſticks. I remember in particulæ, 
after having read over a Poem of an eminent Author on 
a Victory, I met with ſeveral Fragments of it upon the 
next rejoicing Day, which had been employed in Squiby 
and Crackers, and by that Means celebrated its Subject 
in a double Capacity. I once met with a Page of Mr, 
Baxter under a Chriſtmas Pye. Whether or no the Ps. 
ftry-Cook had made uſe of it through Chance or Wag. 
„ for the Defence of that ſuperſtitious Viangde, [ 
2 not; but upon the Peruſal of it, I conceived ſo 
an Idea of the Author's Piety, that I bought the 
whole Book. I bave often profited by theſe accidenti 
Readings, and have ſometimes found very curious Pieces, 
that are either out of Print, or not to be met with in 
the Shops of our London Bookſellers. For this Reaſon, 
when my Friends take a of my Library, they 
are very much ſurprized to find, upon the Shelf of Fo- 
lis, two. Band-boxes ſtanding r my 
Books, till I let them ſee that they are both of them 
lined with deep Erudition and Literature. 
might likewiſe mentien a Paper Kite, from which 1 hare 
received great Improvement; and a Hat-Caſe, which |! 
would not exchange for all the Beavers in Great Britain, 
This my inquiſitive Temper, or rather impertinent Hu- 
mour of prying into all s of Writing, with my na- 
tural Averſion to Loquacity, give me a good deal of Em- 
ment when 1 enter any Houſe in the Country, for 
cannot for my Heart leave a Room, betcre | have 
thoroughly ſtudied the Walls of it, and examinec the ſe- 
veral printed Papers which are uſually paſted upon them. 
The Piece that I met with upon this Occaſion, gare 
me a moſt exquiſite Pleaſure, My Reader will think I 
am not ſerious, when 'I acquaint him that the Piece I am 
er of was the old Ballad of the Two Childres 
in the Wood, which is one of the darling Songs of the 
common People, and has been the Delight of moſt Ey 

kliſßmen in ſame Part of their Age. e 
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THIS Song is a plain ſim y of Nature, deſti- 
ute of all the ape nd — > —_ Art. The Tale 
f it is a pretty tragical Story, and pleaſes for no other 
Reaſon but becauſe it is a Copy of Nature. There is even 
deſpicable Simplicity in the Verſe ; and yet becauſe the 
ſentiments appear genuine and unaffected, they are able 
> move the Mind of the moſt polite Reader with in- 
rard Meltings of Humanity and Compaſſion. The lo- 
idents grow out of the Subject, and are ſuch as are the 
oſt proper to excite Pity; for which reaſon the whole 
arration has ſomething in it very moving, notwith- 
tanding the Author of it (whoever he was) has deliver'd 

in ſuch an abje&t P and Poorneſs of Expreſhon, 
hat the quoting any Part of it would look like a Deſign 
ff turning it into Ridicule, But though the Language 
s mean, the Thoughts, as I have before ſaid, trom one 
nd to the other are natoral, and therefore cannot fail to 
leaſe thoſe who are not Judges of Languape, or thoſe 
ho, notwithſtanding are Judges of Language, 
have a true and unprejudiced Taſte of Nature. The Con- 
lition, Speech, and Behaviour of the dying Parents, with 
he Age, Innocence, and Diſtreſs o Children, are 
et forth in ſach tender Circumſtances, that it is impoſ- 
ble for a Reader of common Humanity not to be af- 
ected with them. As for the Circumſtance of the 
Kobin-red-breaft, it is indeed a little poetical Ornament; 
nd to ſhew the Genius of the Author amidſt all his 
dimplicity, it is juſt the ſame kind of Fiction which one 
df the greateſt of the Latin Poets has made uſe of upon 
parallel Occaſion; I mean that Paſſage in Horace, where 
de deſcribes himſelf when he was a Child, fallen aſleep 
na deſart Wood and covered with Leaves by the Tur- 
les that took pity on him. 


Me fabuloſa Vulture in Appulo, 
Altricis 4 limen — a0 
Ludo fatigatumque ſomno 
- Fronde nova puerum palumbes 
exere 


I have heard that the late Lord Dorſet, who had the 
preateſt Wit tempered with the greateſt Candour, and 
vas one of the fineſt Criticks as well as the beſt Poets 
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of his Age, had a numerous Collection of old Engl 
Ballads, and took a particular Pleaſure in the Reading d 
them, I can affirm the ſame of Mr. Dryden, and know 
ſeveral of the moſt refined Writers of our preſent Age why 
are of the ſame Humour. + 

I might likewiſerefer my Reader to Moliere's Thought 
on this Subject, as he has expreſſed them in the Chan 
Rer of the Miſanthrope; but thaſe only who are endow. 
ed with a true Greatneſs of Soul Genius can divef 
themſelves of the little Images of Ridicule, and admin 
Nature in her Simplicity and Nakedneſs. As for the litth 
conceited Wits of the Age, who can only ſhew thei 
Judgment by finding Fault, they cannot be ſuppoſed u 
admire theſe Productions. which have nothing to recon- 
mend them but the Beauties of Nature, when they 4 
not know how to reliſh even thoſe Compoſitions tha, 
with all the Beauties of Nature, have alſo the additiondl 
Advantages of Art, 
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HERE are ſeveral Arts which all Men are ee 
ſome meaſure Maſters of, without having bee b 
| at the Pains of learning them. Every one tu 
fpeaks or reaſons is a Grammarian and a Logician, their 
he may be wholly unacquainted with the Rules oF A: 
Grammar or Logick, as they are delivered in Books and 
Syſtems. In the ſame manner, every one is in ſom 
Degree a Maſter of that Art which is generally diſt» 
guiſhed by the Name of Phiſiognomy; and natural 
forms to himſelf the Character or Fortune of a Strange, 
from the Features and Lineaments of his Face. Wer 
no ſooner preſented to any one we never ſaw befor 
but we are immediately ſtruck with the Idea of a proud, 
a reſerved, an affable, or a good-natured Man; and up 
on our firſt going into a Company of Strangers, of 
Benevolence or Averſion, Awe or Contempt, = 
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ally towards ſeveral particular Perſons, before we 
re heard them ſpeak a ſingle Word, or ſo much as 
VERY Paſſion gives a particular Caſt to the Coun- 
nce, and is apt to diſcover it ſelf in ſome Feature or 
der. I have ſeen an Eye curſe for half an Hour toge- 
, and an Eye-brow call a Man Scoundrel. Nothing 
dre common than for Lovers to complain, reſent, 


ouiſh, deſpair, and die, in dumb Show. For my own 


t. | am ſo apt to frame a Notion of every Man's Hu- 
or Circumſtances. by his Looks, that I have ſome- 
es employed my ſelf Charing-Croſs to the Royal- 
change in drawing the Character of thoſe who have 
ed by me. When I fee a Man with a four rivel'd 
e, I cannot forbear pitying his Wife; and when I 
with an open ingenuous Countenance, think on 

Happineſs of his Friends, his Family, and Relations. 
cannot recolle@ the Author of a famous Saying to a 
anger who ſtood filent in his Company, Speak that I 
ſee thee: But, with Submiſſion, I think we may be 
ter known by our Looks than by our Words,. and 
t a Man's Speech is much more eaſily diſguiſed than 
Countenance, In this Caſe, however, I think the 
of the whole Face is much more expreſſive than the 
zes of it: The Truth of it is, the Air is generally 
* the inward Diſpoſition of the Mind 
e vi 4 

HOSE who have eſtabliſhed Phyſiognomy into 
, and laid down Rules of judging Mens Tempers by 
ir Faces, have regarded the Features much more than 
Air. Martial has a pretty Epigram on this Subject. 

Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine leſus; 

Rem magnam praſtas, Zoile, fi bonus es. 

Beard and Head are of à different Die; 

Short of one Foot, diſtorte in an Eye : 

With all theſe Tokens of a Knave compleat, 

Should'ſt thou be honeſt, thou'rt à dev liſh Cheat. 


have ſeen a very ingenious Author on this Subject. 


do founds his Speculations on the Suppoſition, That as 
Man bath in the Mould of his Face a remote Likeneſs 
to 
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to that of an Ox, a Sheep, a Lion, an Hog, or any oth 
Creature; he bath the Reſemblance in the Fry 
of his Mind, and is fubje& to thoſe Paſſions which 
inant in the Creature that appears in his Coy 
tenance. Accordingly he gives the Prints of fere 
Faces that are of a different » and by a little ont 
charging the Likeneſs, diſcovers the Figures of theſe { 
Kinds of brutal Faces in human Features. 
member in the Life of the famous Prince of Congt 
Writer obſerves, the Face of that Prince was like 
Face of an Eagle, and that the Prince was very w 
ed to be told fo. In this Caſe therefore we may} 
ure, that be had in his Mind fome genera] implicit 
tion of this Art of Phiſiognomy which I have juſt u 
mentioned; and that when his Courtiers told him 
Pace was made like an Eagle's, he underſtood them 
the ſame Manner as if they had told him, there 
ſomething in his Looks which ſhewed him to be fra 
active, piercing, and of a royal Deſcent, Whether 
no the different Motions of the animal Spirits in differe 
Paſſions, may have any Effect on the Mould of the f 
when the Lineaments are pliable and tender, or whet 
the fame kind of Souls require the ſame kind of 
tations, I ſhall leave to the Confideration of the Curie 
In the mean Time I think nothing can be more gl 
ous than for a Man to give the Lie to his Face, and 
be an honeſt, juſt, good-natured Man, in fpite of 
thoſe Marks and Signatures which Nature ſeems to h 
ſet upon him for the Contrary. This very often | 
pens among thoſe, who inſtead of being exaſperated 
their own Looks, or envying the Looks of others, 4 
ply themſelves entirely to the cultivating of their Min 
and. getting thoſe Beauties which are more laſting 
more ornamental. I have ſeen many an amiable Pi 
of Deformity ; and have obſerved a certain Chearfun 
in as bad a Syſtem of Features as ever was clapped! 
ether, which hath appeared more lovely than al! | 
oomirig Charms of an inſolent Beauty. There | 
double Praiſe due to Virtue, when it is lodged in 2 8 
that ſeems to have been prepared for the Reception 
Vice; in many ſuch Caſes the Soul and the Body do 
ſeem to be Fellows. 4 
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SOCR ATES was an extraordinary Inſtance of this 
ture, There chanced to be a great Phyſiognomiſt - 
his Time at Athens, who had made ftrange Diſco- 
ies of Mens Tempers, and Inclinationg by their outw¾yad 
pearances, -Socrazes's Diſciples, that they might 
s Artiſt to the Tryal, carried him to their Maſter, 
zom he had never ſeen before, and did not know he 
then in Company with him, After a ſhort Exami- 
jon of his Face, the Phyſiognomiſt him 
moſt lewd, libidinous, drunken Fellow that he 
ever met with in his whole Life. Upon which the 
ciples all burſt out a laughing, as thinking they had 
ed the Falſhood and Vanity of his Art. But So- 
es told them, that the Principles of his Art might be 
true, notwithſtanding —— Miſtake; for that 
himſelf was naturally inclined to thoſe particular Vices 
ich the Phyſiognomiſt had diſcovered in his Counte- 
ice, but that he bad conquered the ſtrong Diſpoſitions 
was born with by the Dictates of Philoſophy. 
WE are indeed told by an ancient Author, that So- 
es very mach reſembled Silenus in his Face; which 
find to have been very rightly obſerved from the 
tues and Buſts of both, that are till extant ; as well 
on ſeveral antique Seals and precious Stones, which 
frequently enough to be met with in the Cabinets of 
Curious. But however Gbſervations of this Nature 
y ſometimes hold, a wiſe Man ſhould be particularly 
tious how he gives Credit to a Man's outward Ap- 
rance. It is an irreparable Injuſtice we are guilty of 
ds one another, when we are prejudiced. by the 
oks and Features of thoſe whom we do not know, 
often do we conceive- Hatred againſt a Perſon of - 
orth, or fancy a Man to be proud and ill-natured by 
Aſpect, whom we think we cannot eſteem too much 
ten we are acquainted with his real Character? Dr, 
ore, in his admirable Syſtem of Echicks, reckons this 
ticular Inclination to take 8 Prejudice againſt a Man 
bis Looks, among the ſmaller Vices in Morality, 
if I remember, gives it the Name of a N 
A 
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Ne 87. Saturday, Funeg. | 


— Nimium ve crede colri. Virg. 


T has been the Purpoſe of ſeveral of my Speculzi 
I to bring People to an unconcerned Behaviour, yi 

relation to their Perſons, whether beautiful] or & 
Rive. As the Secrets of the Ugly Club were exyd 
to the Publick, that Men might ſee there were { 
noble Spirits in the Age, who were not at all diſple 
with themſelves upon Conſiderations which they hat 
Choice in; ſo the Diſcourſe concerning Idols tendel 
leſſen the Value People put upon themſelves from pe 
nal Advantages and Gifts of Nature. As to the l 
Species of Mankind, the Beauties, whether Mal: 
Female; they are generally the moſt untractable Po 
of all others. You are fo exceſſively perplexed with! 
Particularities in their Behaviour, that, to be at 
one would be apt to wiſh there were no ſuch Creat 
They e ſo great Allowances, and give ſo lite 
others, they who have to do with them find int 
main, a Man with a better Perſon than ordinary, 
a beautiful Woman, might be my happily changed 
ſuch to whom Nature has been leſs liberal, The H: 
ſome Fellow is uſually fo much a Gentleman, andt 
fine Woman has ſomething ſo becoming, that ther: 
no enduring either of them, It has therefore been or 
rally my Choice to mix with chearful ugly Creatun 
rather than Gentlemen who are graceful enough to on 
or do what they pleaſe; or Beauties who have Chat 
enough to do and ſay what would be diſobliging in: 
but t 3 OM 

DIFFIDE and umption, accu 
of our Perſons, are equally Faults; and both ail 0 
the Want of knowing, or rather endeayouring to kn 
our ſelves, and for what we ought to be valued or nt 
lected. But indeed, I did not imagine theſe little Cont 
deratious and Coquetries could have the ill Conſequa 
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I find they have by the following Letters of my Cor- 
pondents, where it ſeems Beauty is thrown into the 
compt, in Matters of Sale, to thoſe who receive no 
your from the Char mers. | 


>, SPECTATOR, June 4. 
4A FTER I have aſſured you I am in every reſpect 
© one of the handſomeſt young Girls about Town — 
need be particular in nothing but the Make of m 
ace, which 8 * to be 2 
his I take to m a Tem 

clines me both to ſpeak and to hear. 8 F 
WITH this Account you may wonder how I can 
re the Vanity to offer my ſelf as a Candidate, which 
now do, to a Society, where the SpECTATeR and 
fecatiſſs have been admitted with ſo much Applauſe; 
don't want to be put in mind how very defective F 
m in every Thing that is ugly: I am too ſenſible of 
y own Unworthineſs in this Particular, and therefore 
only propoſe my ſelf as a Foil to the Club. 

YOU ſee how honeſt I have been to confeſs all my 
mperfections, which is a great deal to come from a 
oman, and what, I hope, you will encourage with 
he Favour of your Intereſt. 

THERE can be no Objection made on the Side of 
de matchleſs Hecatiſſa, fince it is certain I ſhall be in 
d Danger of giving her the leaſt Occaſion of Jealouſy : 
nd then, a Joint-Stool in the loweſt Place at the 
able, is all the Honour that is coveted by | 


Tour moſt Humble 
fun and Obedient Servant, 


| 


RosALIND A; 


p. S. I have ſacrificed” my Necklace to put into the 
ublick Lottery againſt the Common Enemy. And 
N Saturday, about Three a Clock in the Af ernoon, 
beg to patch indifferently on both Sides of my 


ve My 
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VV. SPECTATOR, | London, June 7, 1711. 


0 PON reading your late Diſſertation concerning 

QC © Idols, I cannot but complain to you that they 

c are, in fix or ſeven Places of this City, Coftee-houk 

c kept by Perſons of that Siſterhood. - Theſe Idols ſit 

c receive all Day long the Adoration of the Youth with 

c fuch ard fuch Diſtrits: I know in particular, Goo! 
c are not entered as they ought to be at the Cuſtem-ho 
< nor Law-Reports at the Temple: by reaſon; 
< one Beauty who detains the young Merchants too loy 
c near Change, and another Fair one who keeps th 
© Students at her Houſe when they ſhould be at Stu 
© It would be worth your while to ſee how the [ddl 
c ters alternately offer Incenſe to their Idols, and why 
© Heart-burnings ariſe in thoſe who wait for their Ty 
© to receive kind Aſpects from thoſe little Throm 
© which all the Company, but theſe Lovers, call the By 
© I aw a Gentleman turn as pale as Aſhes, becauſe 
© Idol turned the Sugar in a Tea-Diſh for his Rival, 
© careleſly called the Boy to ſerve him, with a Sirrah 
© Why don't you give the Gentleman the Box to pleaſe hi 
6 ſelf ? Certain it is, that a very bopeful young Man w 
© taken with Leads in his Pockets below Bridge 


„ Whe 
© he intended to drown himſelf, becauſe his Idol wod 
© waſh the Diſh in which ſhe had dut juſt drank Tea, befc 
© ſhe would let him uſe it. >, 
Im, Sir, a Perſon paſt being Amorous, and do n 
c give this Information out of Envy or Jealouſie, but 
c am a real Sufferer by it. Theſe Lovers take any thi 
c for Tea and Coffee; I ſaw one Yeſterday ſurfeit 
c make his Court; and all his Rivals, at the ſame tin 
© loud in the Commendation of Liquors that we 
c againſt m_ Body in the Room that was not in 
While theſe young Fellows reſigu their Stomad 
© with their Hearts, and drink at the Idol in this m 
© ner, we who come to do Buſineſs, or talk Polit 
© are utrerly poiſoned: They have alſo Drams f 
© thoſe who are more enamoured than ordir 
© and it is very common for ſuch as are too « 
© in Conſtitution to ogle the Idl upon the Streng 
Sof Tea, to fluſter themſelves with warmer 
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quors: Thus all Pretenders advance, as faſt as they 
can, to a Feaver or a Diabetes. I muſt repeat to you, 
that I do not look with an evil Eye upon the Profit of the 
Idols, or the Diverſions of the Lovers; what I hope 
m this Remonſtrance, is only that we plain People 
may not be ſerved as if we were Idolaters; but that 
from the time of publiſhing this in your Paper, - the 
Idols would mix Ratsbane only for their Admirers, and 
take more Cate of us who don't love them. I am, 


SI R, Yours, 


Ai bl "1h 
l w > 
&N "A vo 22 


0 88. Man day, June 11. 
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4 X 
Luid Domini facient, audent cum talia Fures? Virg, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, May 30, 1711; 


Have no ſmall Value for your Endeavours to lay 
before the World what may eſcape their Obſer- 
vation, and yet highly conduces to their Ser- 
vice. You have, I think, ſucceeded very well on 
many Subjects; and ſeem to have been converſant in 
very different Scenes of Life. But in the Conſiderations 
of Mankind, as a SyeEcTATOR, you ſhould not 
omit Circumſtances which relate to the inferior Part of 
the World, any more than thoſe which concern the 
greater. There is one thing in particular which I won- 
der 51 have not touched upon, and that is the ge- 
neral Corruption of Manners in the Servants of 
Great Britain. I am a Man that have travelled and 
ſeen many Nations, but have for ſeven Years. laſt paſt 
reſided conſtantly in London, or within twenty Miles 
of it: In this Time I have contracted a numerous 
Acquaintance among the beſt Sort of People, and 
beye hardly found one of them happy in their Ser- 
vants, This is Matter of great Aſtoniſhment to Fo- 
reipners, and all ſuch as have viſited Foreign Coun- 
mies; eſpecially ſince we cannot but obſerve, That 
Vor. II. C © there 
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” there is no Part of the World where Servants bare 
* thoſe Privileges and Advan as in England: They 
have no where elſe ſuch iful Diet, large Wage, 
* or indulgent Liberty: There is no Place wherein t 
labour le, and yet where they are fo little reſpectf 
more waſteful, more negligent, or where they ſo fre 
* quently change their Maſters. To this I attribute, in 
great meaſure, the frequent Robberies and Loſſes which 
* we ſuffer on the high Road and in our own Houſg 
That indeed which gives me the preſent Thought « 
* this kind, is, that a careleſs Groom of mine has ſpoil 
me the prettieſt Pad in the World with only riding bin 
* tem Miles; and I aſſure you, if I were to make a R6 
giſter of all the Horfes I have known thus abuſed by 
* Negligence of Servants, the Number would mount | 
Regiment. I wiſh ' would give us your Obſcry 


_ — — ann # — 


in particular, . 


* tions, that we may know how to treat theſe Rogu » 

© or that we Maſters may enter into Meaſures to retort d 
them. Pray give us a Speculation in general about 8 

- + yants, and you make me V 
| Tours, p 

Philo- Britannic d 

i L 

P. S. P RAT do not omit the Mention of Groot p 

b 


THIS honeſt Gentleman, who is fo deſirous that til 
ſhould write a Satyr upon Grooms, has a great dealt 
Reaſon for his Reſentment; and I know no Evil wii an 
touches all Mankind ſo much as this of the Behaviour me 
Servants. 
THE Complaint of this Letter runs wholly uy 
Men-Servants; and I — attribute the Licen ou - 
which has at ailed among them, to nothi an 
but what 2 2 aſcribed it Sta 
The Cuſtom of giving Board-Wages : This one Inſin i uni 
of falſe Oeconomy is ſufficient to debauch the whole ¶ lice 
tion of Servants, and makes them as it were but for don 
Part of their Time in that Quality. They are either and 
tendiug in Places where they meet and run into Clubs! 
elſe, it they wait at Taverns, they eat after their Male 
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and reſerve their Wages for other Occaſions. From hence 
it ariſes, That they are but in a lower Degree what their 
Maſters themſelves are; and uſually affect an Imitation 
of their Manners: And you have in Liveries, Beaux, 
Fops, and Coxcombs, in as high Perfection as among 
People that keep 22 It is a common Humour 
among the Retinue of People of Quality, when in their 
Revels, that is when they are out of their Maſters Sighr, 
to aſſume in a humorous Way the Names and Titles of 
thoſe whoſe Liveries they wear. By which means Cha- 
raters and Diſtinctions become ſo familiar to them, that 
it is to this, among other Cauſes, one may impute a cet- 
tain Inſolence among our Servants, that they take no No- 
tice of any Gentleman though they know him ever fo 
well, except he is an Acquaintance of their Maſter's. 

MY Obſcurity and Tacituraity leave me at Liberty, 
without Scandal, to dine, if I think fit, at a common Or- 
dinary, in the meaneſt as weil as the moſt ſumptuous 
Houſe of Entertainment. Falling in the other Day at a 
Victualling-Houſe near the Houle of Peers, I heard the 
Maid come down and tell the Landlady at the Bar, That 
my Lord Biſhop ſwore he would throw her out at Win- 
dow if ſhe did not bring up more Mild Beer, and that my 
Lord Duke would have a double Mug of Purle. My Sur- 
prize was encreaſed, in hearing loud and ruſtick Voices 
ſpeak and anſwer to each other upon the publick Affairs, 
by the Names of the moſt Illuſtrious of our Nobility ; 
till of a ſudden one came running in, and cry'd the Houſe 
was riſing. Down came all the Com together, and 
away? The Ale-Hcuſe was immediately filled with Cla- 
mour and ſcoring one Mug to the Marquiſs of ſuch a 
Place, Oyl and Vinegar to ſuch an Earl, three Quarts to 
my new Lord for wetting his Title, and fo forth. It is 
a Thing too notorious to mention the Crowds of Servants, 
mand their Infolence, near the Courts of Juſtice, and the 
Stairs towards the Supreme Aſſembly, where there is an 
univerſal Mockery of all Order, ſuch riotous Clamour and 
licentious Confuſion, that dne would think the whole Na- 
tion lived in Jeſt, and there were no ſuch thing as Rule 
and Diſtinction among us. 
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THE next Place of Reſort, wherein the ſervile World 
are let looſe, is at the Entrance of Hide-Pdrk, while the 
Gentry are at the Ring. Hither People bring their Lac- 
quies out of State, and here it is that all they ſay at their 

ables, and a& in their Houſes, is communicated to the 
whole Town. There are Men of Wit in all Conditions 
of Life; and mixing with theſe People at their Diverſi- 
ons, I have heard Coquets and Prudes as well rallied, and 
Inſolence and Pride expoſed, (allowing for want of Edu- 
cation) with as much Humour and good Senſe, as in the 
politeſt Companies. It is a general Obſervation, That all 
| ts run in ſome meaſure into the Manners and 
Behaviour of thoſe whom they ſerve: You ſhall frequent- 
ly meet with Lovers and Men of Intrigue among the 
Lacquies, as well as at Hhites or in the Side-Boxes, [ 
remember ſome Years ago an Inſtance of this Kind. A 
Footman to a Captain of the Guard uſed frequently, when 
his Maſter was out of the Way, to carry on Amours and 
make Aſſignations in his Maſter's Cloaths. The Fellow 
had a yery good Perſon, and there are very many Women 
that think no further than the Outſide of a Gentleman; 
befides which, he was almoſt as learned a Man as the Co- 


lonel himſelf: I fay, thus qualified, the Fellow could WW & 
ſcrawl Billets doux ſo well, and furniſh a Converſation on t 
the common Topicks, that he had, as they call ir, a gret th 
deal of good Buſineſs on his Hands. It happened one r. 
Day, that coming down a Tavern Stairs in his Maſter's fine de 
Guard Coat, with a well-dreſs'd Woman masked, he met WW th 
the Colonel coming up with other Company; but with a by 
ready Aſſurance he quitted his Lady, came up to him, and n. 
aid, Sir, I know you have too much Reſpect 2 your ſelf 1 thi 
cane me in this honourable Habit: But you ſee there is C. 
Lady in the Caſe, and ] hope on that Score alſo you will put Wi th, 

your Anger till I have told you all another time. After Wi he 


alittle Pauſe the Colonel cleared up his Countenance, and 
with an Air of Familiarity whiſpered his Man apart, Sirrah, 
bring the Lady with you to ask Pardon for vos; then aloud, 
Look to it, Will, J never forgive you elſe. The Fellow 
went back to his Miſtreſs, and telling her with a loud Voice 
and an Oath, That was the honeſteſt Fellow in the World, 


conyeyed her to a Hackney-Coach. 


BUT 


—— 
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gor the many Irregularities committed by Servants 

in the Places above-mentioned, as well as in the Theatres, of 
which Maſters are generally the Occaſions, are too various 
not to need being reſumed on another Occaſion. R 
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Ne 8g. Tueſday, June 12. 


—— Petite hinc juveneſque ſeneſque 

Finem animo certum, miſeriſque viatica canis. 

Cras hoc fiet. Idem cras fiet. Quid ? quaſi magnum 
Nempe diem donas ; ſed cum lux altera venit, 
Fam cras he pſimus; ecce aliud cras 
Egerit hos anus, & ſemper paulum erit ultra. 
Nam quamvis prope te, qgueamvis temone (ub uno 
Vertentum ſeſe fruſtra ſectabere canthum. Per, 


S my Correſporidents upon the Subject of Love 
are very numerous, it is my Deſign, if poſlible, to 
range them under ſeveral Heads, and addreſs my 
ſelf to them at different Times. The firſt Branchof them, 
to whoſe Service I ſhall dedicate this Paper, are thoſe 
that have to do with Women of dilatory Tempers, who 
are for ſpinning out the Time of Courtſhip to an immo- 
derate Length, without being able either to cloſe with 
their Lovers, or to diſmiſs them. I have many Letters 
by me filled with Complaints againſt this fort of Wo- 
men. In one of them no leſs a Man than a Brother of 
the Coif tells me, that he began his Suit Viceſimo none 
Caroli ſecundi, before he had been a Twelve-month at 
the Temple; that he proſecuted it for many Years after 
he was called to the Bar; that at preſent he is a Serjeant 
at Law and notwithſtanding he hoped that Matters 
would have been long fince brought to an Iſſue, the Fair 
One ſtill demurrs. I am fo well pleaſed with this Gen- 
tleman's Phraſe, that I ſhall diſtinguiſh this Se& of Wo- 
men by the Title of Demurrers. I find by another Letter 
from one that calls himſelf Thir/is, that his Miſtreſs has 
been demurring above 3 But — 
3 | 
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all my Plaintiffs of this Nature, I moſt pity the unfortu- 
nate Philander, a Man of a conſtant P and plentiful 
Fortune, who ſets forth that the timorous and irreſolute 
Sylvia has demurred till ſhe is paſt Child-bearing, Strephon 
appears by his Letter to be a very cholerick Lover, and ir- 
revocably ſmitten with one that demurrs out of Self-Inte. 
reſt. He tells me with great Paſſion that ſhe has babbled 
him out of his Youth ; that ſhe drilled him to five and 
fifty, and that he verily believes ſhe will drop him in hi 
old Age, if ſhe can find ber Account in another. I hal 
conclude this Narrative with a Letter from honeſt S au, 
HOPEWELL, a very Fellow, who it feerns hy 
at laſt married a Demurrer: I muſt only premiſe, that 
SAM. who is 2 Bottle-Companion, has been 
the Diverſion of his Friends, upon account of his Paſſion, 
ever ſince the Year one thouſand fix hundred and eighty 
one. 


Dear Sir, 


C OU know very well my Paſſion for Mrs. Martha 

Y * and what a Dance ſhe has led me: She took 
me out at the Age of Two and twenty, and dodped 
with me above Thirty Years. I have loved her till ſhcis 
0 mroun w grey as a Cat, and am with much ado become 
* the Maſter of her Perſon, ſuch as it is at preſent. She 
© is however in my Eye a very charming old Woman, 
We often lament that we did not marry ſooner, but ſhe 
© bas no Body to blame for it but her ſelf: You know 
6 2 well that ſhe would never think of me whilſt ſtr 
© bad a Tooth in her Head. I have put the _ 
* Paſſion ¶ Anno Amoris Trigeſſmo primo) inſtead of a Poſſ 
on my Wedding-Ring. I expect you ſhould ſend me1 
* Congratulatory Letter, or, it you pleaſe, an Epithals 


* mium, upon this Occaſion. | Sex, 
Mrs, Martha's and yours eternally, = ia Li 
| Sam. HoyEweELl »dy 


TN order to baniſh an Evil out of the World, that doe as D 


firſt 
not only produce t Uneaſfineſs to e Perſons, but 
has _ very bod” Influence on the Publick, I ſhall & ſhop 


deavour to ſhew the Folly of demwrring from mourns 


x 
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efletions, which I carneſtly recommend to the Thoughts 

f my. fair Readers. | 

FIRST of all I would have them ſeriouſly think on 

Shortneſs of their Time, Life is not long enough 
or a Coquet to play all her Tricks in. A timorous Wo- 

an drops into her Grave before ſhe has done deliberating. 
Were the Age of Man the fame that it was before the 
lood, a Lady might facrifice half a Century to a Scruple, 
nd be two or three Ages in demurring. Had ſhe Nine 
undred Years good, ſhe might hold out to the Conver- 
on of the Fews before ſhe thought fit to be prevailed 
pon, But, alas! ſhe ought to play her Part in haſte, 
when ſhe confiders that ſhe is ſuddenly to quit the Stage, 
nd make Room for others. 

IN the ſecond Place, I would defire my Female Rea- 
gers to conſider, that as the Term ot Life is ſhort, that 
df Beauty is much ſhorter, The fineſt Skin wrinkles in 
few Years, and loſes the Strength of irs Colouring ſo 
don, that we have ſcarce Time to admire it. I might 
mbelliſh this Subject with Roſes and Rainbows, and ſe- 
al other ingenious Conceits, which I may poſtibly re- 
ve for another Opportunity. 

THERE is a third Conſideration which I would 
kewife recommend to a Demurier, and that is the greas 
anger of her falling in Love when the is about Three- 
core, it ſhe cannot fatisfie her Doubts and Scruples be- 
ore that Time. There is a kind of latter Spring, that 
ſometimes gets into the Blood of an old Woman and turns 
her into a very odd fort of an Animal. I would therefore 
have the Nemurrer conſider what a ſtrange Figure (ke will 
make, if ſhe chances to get over all Difficulties, and comes 
to a final Reſolution, in that unſeaſonable Part of her Life. 
I would not however be underſtood, by any thing I 
baye here ſaid, to diſcourage that natural Modefty in the 
Sex, which renders a Retreat from the firſt Approaches of 
a Lover both faſhionable and graceful; All that I intend, 
1s, to adviſe them, when they are promp ted by Reaſon 
and Inclination, to demurr only out of Form, and ſo far 
as Decency requires. A virtuous Woman ſhould reject the 
firſt Offer of Marriage, as a good Man does that of a Bi- 
ſhoprick ; but I would 8 neither the one nor the o- 
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ther to perſiſt in refuſing what they ſecretly approve. | 
would in this Particular kg ag the Example of Eve 9 
all her Daughters, as Milton ented her in the fol 
lowing Paſſage, which I cannot tranſcribing ei 
tire, tho' only the twelve laſt Lines are to a 
Purpoſe. ' C f 


THE Rib he ferm d and faſhion'd with his Hands; 
Unger his ings wn 7 narcel ew, 
 Manlihe, but diff rent Sex s fo lovely fair ! 

That what ſeem d fair in all the World, ſeem'd now 

Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, in her contain'd, 

And in her Looks; which from that time infus d 
Stweetneſs into my Heart, lt before: 

Lind a al 4 from hy Air mr 

The Spirit of Love and amorous Delight. 

SHE diſappear'd, and left nie dark! I v 

To find her, or for ever to deplore | 
Her Loſs, and other Pleaſures all ab jure: 

When out of hope, behold her, not far off, 

Such as I [aw her in my Dream, adorn'd 

With what all Earth or Heaven could beſtow 

To make her amiable, On ſhe came, 
Led by her heav/nly Maker, though unſeen, 

And guided by his Voice, nor uninform'd 
Of nuptial ny Marriage Rites: 
Grace was in all her Steps, Heavn in her Eye, 

In every Geſture Dignity and Love. 

I overjoy'd, could not forbear aloud. 

THIS Turn hath made Amends ; thou baſt fulfill d 
Words, Creator bounteons and benign ! 

* Gruer of all things fair ! but faireſt this 

Of all thy Gifts, _——— I now ſee 
Bone of my Bone, Fleſh of my Fleſh, my Self 

SHE heard me thus, and the divinely bt, 
Yet Innocence and Virgin Modeſty, 

Her Virtue, and the Conſcience of her Worth, 

That would be wod'd, and not unſought be won, 
Not obvious, not obtruſive, but retir'd 

- The more deſirable; or, to ſay all, 


— 
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; though bt, 
— td 2 7 fl. . a 
d her: She what was Honour knew, 
with obſequious Majeſiy approved 


your Reaſon. To the nuptial Bower- 
A her bluſhing like the Morn : 
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e 90. Wedne ſday, June 13. 

- 
— Magnus ſme viribus Ignis 


Incaſſum furit Virg. 


HERE is not, in my Opinion, a Conſideration 
more effectual to extinguiſh inordinate Deſires 
in the Soul of Man, than the Notions of Plato and 
Followers upon that Subject. They tell us, that e- 
Paſſion which has been contracted by the Soul dur- 
g her Reſidence in the Body, remains with her in a ſe- 
te State; and that the Soul in the Body, or out of 
Body, differs do more than the Man does from himſelf 
ben he is in his Houſe, or in open Air. When there- 
re the obſcene Paſſions in particular have once taken 
oot, and ſpread themſelves in the Soul, they cleave to 
r inſeparably, and remain in her for ever, after the Body 

caſt off and thrown aſide. As an Argument to confirm 
is their Doctr ine they obſerve, that a lewd Youth who 

es on in a continued Courſe of Voluptuouſneſs, advan- 

by Degrees into a libidinous old Man; and that the 

on ſurvives in the Mind when it is altogether dead in 

Body; nay, that the Defire grows more violent, and 
ke all other Habits) gathers Strength by Age, at the 
me time that it has no. Power of executing its own - 
rpoſes, . If, ſay they, the Soul is the moſt ſubje to 
e Paſſions at a Time when it has the leaſt Inſtigation 
dm the Body, we may well ſuppoſe ſhe will retain them 
hen ſhe is entirely diveſted of it. The very Subſtance 

the Soul is feſtered with them, the Gangrene is gone too 
to be eyer cured ; the Inflammation will rage to all 
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IN this therefore (ſay the Placonfs). conſiſts the Py. 
- niſhment of a voluptuous Man after Death: He is tor. 
mented with Defires which it is impoſſible for him to 
gratifie, ſollicited by a Paſſion that has neither Objects not 
Organs adapted to it: He lives in a State of invincible 
Deſire and Impotence, and always burns in the Purſuit cf 
what he always deſpairs to poſſeſs. It is for this Reaſon 
(ſays Plato) that the Souls of the Dead appear frequent) 
in Cœmiteries, and hover about the Places where ther 
Bodies are buried, as flill hankering after their old brutl 
Pleaſures, and defiring again to enter the Body that gig 
them an Opportuvity of fulfilling them. 

SOME of our moſt eminent Divines have made uk 
of this Platenick Notion, ſo far as it regards the Sub 
ſtence of cur Paſſions after Death, with great Beauty and 
Strength of Reaſon. Plato indeed carries his Thougtt 
very far, when he prafts upon it his Opinions of Ghoſh 
appearing in Places of Burial. Though, I muſt confeſs, i 
one did believe that the departed Souls ot Men and Ws 
men wandered up and down theſe lower Regions, and 
entertained themſelves with the Sight of their Species 
one could not deviſe a more proper Hell for an impun 
Spirit than that which Plato has touched — 

THE Ancients ſeem to have drawn 2 State ( 
Torments in the Deſcription of Tantalus, who way p 
niſhed with the Rage of an eternal Thirſt, and ſet uptt 
the Chin in Water that fled from his Lips whenever u 
attempted to drink it. 

*VIRGIL, who has caſt the whole Syſtem of Pla 
niet Philoſophy, ſo far as it relates to the Soul of 
into beautiful Allegor ies, in the fixth Book of his Zend 
gives us the Puniſhment of a Voluptuary after Death, od 

unlike that which we are here ſpeaking of. 


Lucent genialibus altis 
Aurea fulera toris, epuleque ante ora parat a 


Regifiro luxu; Furiarum maxima juxta | 
. Acenbat, & manibus prohibet contingere menſas; 
Exurg itque facem atrollens, atque mionat ore. 


They lie below on Golden Bedi diſplay d. 
And genial Feaſts with regal 2. ade, 
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The Queen of Furies by their Side is ſet. © 

An ſnarches from their Motths th? untaſted Meat; 

Which if they touch, her hiſing Snakes ſhe rears, 

Tong her Torch, ami thund'ring in their Ears. Dryd. 


THAT I may a little alleviate the Severity of this my 
ation (which otherwiſe may loſe me ſeveral of my 
ite Readers) I ſhall tranſlate a Story that has been quo- 
upon another Occaſion by one of the muſt learned 
en of the preſent Age, as I find it in the Original. The 
ader will ſee it is not foreign to my preſent Subject, 
d I dare ſay will think it a lively Repreſentation of 2 
ſon lying under the Torments of ſuch a kind of Tan- 
iſm, or Platonick Hell, as that which we have now un- 
r Conſideration, Monſieur Pontignan, ſpeaking of a 
ye · Adventure that happened to bim in the Country, 

es the following Account of it. | 
* WHEN I was in the Country laſt Summer, I was 
often in Company with a Couple of charming Women, 
ho had all the Wit and Beauty one could deſire in 
emale Companions, with a Daſh of Coquetry, that 
rom time to time gave me a great many le 
Corments, I was, after my Way, in Love with both 
pf them, and had ſuch frequent Opportunities of 
g my Paiſion to them when they were aſunder, 
* had Reaſon to hope for particular Favours from 
ach of them. As I was walking one Evening in 
ny Chamber with nothing about me but my Night- 
own, they both came into my Room and told me, 
had a very pleaſant Trick to put upon a Gentle- 
man that was in the ſame Houſe, provided I would 
pear 2 part in it. Upon this they told me ſuch a 
Flauſible Story, that I laughed at their Contrivance , 
nd agreed to do whatever they ſhould require of 
ne. They immediately began to ſwaddle me up in 
ny Night-Gown with long Pieces of Linnen, which 
hey folded about me till they had wrapt me in 
dove an hundred Yards of Swathe: My Arms were 
preſſed to my Sides, and my Legs cloſed together by 
d many Wrappers one over another, that I looked 
e an Eg pin Mummy. As I ſtcod bolt upright 
Pon one Eud in this * Figure, one of the — 4 
+ dies 
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© dies burſt out a laughing. And now Pontignan, 
© ſhe, we intend = m the Promiſe that we fi 
om each of us. You have of 

© asked the Favour of us, and I dare ſay you are 
© better bred Cavalier than to refuſe to go to Bed 
© Ladies that deſire it of you. After having ſtood a f 
< of Laughter, I them to uncaſe me, and do wit 
© me what they pleaſed. No, no, fay they, we lil 
© you very well as you are; and upon that ordeved n 
Ito be carried to one of their Houſes, and put to & 
© in all my Swaddles. The Room was lighted up on 
© Sides: and | was laid decently between a Pair 
© Sheets, with my Head (which was indeed the od 
© Part I could move) upon a very high Pillow: TI 
© was no ſooner done, but my two Female Friends cu 
© into Bed to me in their fineſt Night-Cloaths. J. 
© may eaſily at the Condition of a Man that 
© a Cou the moſt beautiful Women in the War 
© undreft and abed with him, withaut being able 
© ſtir Hand or Foot. I them to releaſe me,: 
* © firupgled all I could to get looſe, which I did withi 
much Violence, that about Mid-night they both leni c 

© out of the Bed, crying out they were undone. I 

© ſeeing me ſafe, they took their Poſts again, and 
© newed their Raillery. Finding all my Prayers 2 

< Endeavours were loſt, I compoſed my ſelf as wel 

© I could; and told them, that if they would not unbi 

me, I would fall aſleep between them, and by t 
© means diſgrace them for ever: But alas! this wa 

-< poflible; could I bave been diſpoſed to it, they wot 
have prevented me by ſeveral little ill- natured 
© refles and Endearments which they beſtowed upon 
© As much devoted as I am to Womankind, I would 
« paſs ſuch another Night to be Mafter of the wit 
© Sex. My Reader will doubtleſs be curious to kat 
© what became of me the next Morning: Why tw 
© my Bed-fellows left me about an Hour before U 
© and told me if I would be good and lie ſtill, tis 
© would ſend ſome Body to take me up as ſoon as it 
© time for me to. riſe: Accordingly about Nine a C 
in the Morning an old Woman came to unſwatſe n 
I bore all this very patientiy, being reſolyed to take 
” 57 8 
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R of my Tormentors, and to keep no Meaſures 
2 | ves x Liberty; 8 
ing 
my old Woman what was become of the two Ladies, 
ſhe told me ſhe believed they were by that Time with - 
in Sight of Paris, for that they went away in a Coach 
ind fs before five a Clock in the Morning, "**W 
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MN gl, Thurſday, June 14. 


In furias ignemque ruunt, Amor omnibus Idem. Virg, 


HO” the Subject I am now going upon would be 
much more — the Foundation of a.Come- 
dy, I cannot for inſerting the Circumſtances 
which pleaſed me in the Account a young Lady gave me 
of the Loves of a Family in Town, which ſhall be name- 
leſs; or rather for the better Sound and Elevation of 
the Hiſtory, inſtead of Mr. and Mrs, ſuch-a-one, I ſhall 
call them by feigned Names, Without further Preface, 
you are to know, that within the Liberties of the City 
of Weſtminſter lives the Lady Honoria, a Widow about 
the Age of Forty, of a healthy Conſtitution, gay Tem- 
, and elegant Perſon. She dreſſes a little too much 
ike a Girl, affects a childiſh Fondneſs in the Tone of ©. 
her Voice, ſometimes a pretty Sullerneſs in the leaning 
of her Head, and now and then a Down-caſt of her 
Eyes on her Fan: Neither her Imagination nor her 
Health would ever give her to know that ſhe is turned 
of Twenty; but that in the midſt of thoſe pretty Soft- 
neſſes, and Airs of Delicacy and Attraction, ſhe has a 
tall Daughter with a Fortnight of Fifteen, who im- 
pertinently comes into the Room, and towers ſo much 
towards Woman, that her Mother is always checked by 
her Preſence, and every Charm of Honoria droops at 
the Entrance of Flavia, The agreeable Flavia would 
be what ſhe is not, as well as her Mother Honoria; but 
all their Beholders are more partial to an Affectation 
of what a Perſon is 2 up to, than of what has 
been already enjoyed, ww is gone for ever, It 
; | therefore- 
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therefore allowed to Flavia to look forward, but not to 
Honoria to look back. Flavia is no way dependant on 
her Mother with relation to her Fortune, for which 
. Reaſon they live almoſt upon an Equality in Converſi 
ion; and as Honoria has given Flavia to underſtand, that 
it is ill bred to he always calling Mother, Flavia is 1 
well pleaſed never to be called Child. It happens by 
this Means, that theſe Ladies are generally Rivals in 
Places where they appear; and the Words Mother and 
Daughter never paſs between them hut out of Spite, 
Flavia one Night at a Play obſerving Honoria draw the 
Eyes of ſeveral in the Pit, called to a Lady who fat by 
her, and bid her ask her Mother to lend her her Snuff. 
Box for one Moment, Another Time, when a Lover 
of HMoria was on his Knees beſeeching the Favour to 
" kiſs her hand, Flavia ruſhing into the Doom Kkneeled 
down by him and asked Bleſſing. Several of theſe con- 
tradictory Acts of Duty have raiſed between them fuch 
a Coldneſe, that they generally converſe when they are 
in mixed Company by way of talking at one another, 
and not to one another. Honoria is ever complaining of 
a certain Sufficiency in the young Women of this Ape, 
who aſſume to themſelves an Authority of carrying al 
things before them, as if they were Poſſeſſors of the 
Eſteem of Mankind; and all, who were but a Ten 
before them in the World, were neglected or de- 
ceaſed. _ Flavia, upon ſuch a Provocation, is ſure to ob- 
ſerve, that there are People who can refign nothing, and 
know not how to give up what they know they car- 
not hold; that there are thoſe who will not allow Youth 
their Follies, not becauſe they are themſelves paſt them, 
but becauſe they love to continue in them. Theſe Beu- 
ties rival each other on all Occaſions, not that they have 
always had the ſame Lovers, but each has kept up 4 
Vanity to ſkew the other the Charms of her Lover. Dick 
Craſtm and Tom Tulip, among many others, have of late 
been Pretenders in this Family: Dick to Honoria, Tom to 
Flavia. Dick is the only ſurviving Beau of the laſt Age, 
and Tom almoſt the only one that keeps up that Order of 
Men in this. 

I wiſh I could repeat the little Circumſtances of 2 
Converſation of the four Lovers with the op. Te: 

which 
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ich the Lady, I had my Account from, | 
Wanted it at a Viſit where I had the Honour to be er nh 
it ſeems Dick Craſtin, the Admirer of Honoria, and 
ww Tulip, the Pretender to Flavia, were purpoſely ad- 
itted by the Ladies, that each might ſhew 
de other her Lover had the Superiority in the Ac- 
dmpliſhments of that Sort of Creature whom the ſil- 
Part-of Women call a fine Gentleman. As this Age 
a much 2 Taſte in Courtſhip, as well as 
z every thing elſe, than the laſt had, theſe Gentlemen are 
ſtances of it in their different Manner of Application. 
lp is ever making Alluſions to the Vigour of his Per- 
n, the ſinewy Force of his Make; while Craſtm pro- 
fles a wary Obſervation of the Turns of his Miltreſs's 
ind. Tulip gives himſelf the Air of a reſiſtleſs Raviſher, 
aſtin 22 that of a ski)ful Lover. Poetry is the 
ſeparable Property of every Man in Love; and as Men 
f Wit write Verſes on thoſe Occaſions, the reft of the 
orld repeat the Verſes of others. Theſe Seryants of 
je Ladies were uſed to imitate their Manner of Con- 
rfation, and allude to one another, rather than inter- 
hange Diſcourſe in what they ſaid when they met. Twp 
de other Day ſeized his Miſtreſs's Hand, and repeated out 
f Ovid's Art of Love, | 
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Tet riſe next Morning vigorous for the Fight, 
Freſh as the Day, and active £ the Light. 


UPON hearing this, Craſtin, with an Air of Defe- 
e, played Honoria's Fan, and repeated, 


Sidley has that prevailing gentle Art, 8 


Tis I can in ſoft Battles paſs the Night, 8 


That can, with a reſiſtleſs Charm, impart 

The looſeſt Wiſhes to the chaſteſt Heart: 

Raiſe ſuch 4 Conflict, kindle ſuch a Fire, 

Between declining Virtue and Deſire, 

Till the poor vanquiſh'd Maid diſſolves away 

In Dreams all Night, in Sighs and Tears all Day. 


WHEN Craſtin had uttered theſe Verſes, with a 
Teaderneſs which at once ſpoke Paſſion and ReſpeR, 


= 
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| Howria-calt'a triumphant Glance at Flavia, as exultingi 


f aftin's C . braidi „ 
n — 
Reproach, 


Tulip underſtood th 
| and in Return began to applaud the Wiſt, 
of old amorous Gentlemen, who turned their Miſtreſ 
Imagination as far as poſſible from what they had lo 
themſelves forgot, ended his Diſcourſe with 2 
Commendation of the Doctrine of Platonick Love; at d 
fame time he ran over, with a laughing Eye, Crafa 
thin Legs, meagre Looks, and ſpare Body, The old Gt 
tleman immediately left the Room with ſome Diſorde 
and the Converſation fell upon untimely Paſſion, Afu 
Love, and unſeaſonable Youth. Tlip ſung, danced, m 
_—_ before the Glaſs, led his Miſtreſs half a Minuct, hun 


Celia the Fair, in the Bloom of Fifteen, 
when there came a Servant with a Letter to him, whit 
was as follows. . 


S I R, 
c Underſtand very well what you meant by your Ma 
tion of Platonict Love. I ſhall be glad to meet yt 
immediately in Hide-Park, or behind Montague- Hier 
© or attend you to Barn-Elms, or any other Eſhiond 
Place that's fit for a Gentleman to die in, that you ( 


#- appoint for 
? Sir; Your moſt Humble Struant, 
Richard Crafi 


| . = I 
TUL IP's Colour changed at the reading of this E 
ſtie; for which Reaſon his Miſtreſs ſuatched it to re 
the Contents. While ſhe was doing fo Tulip went aw. 1 
and the Ladies now agreeing in a Common Calamity, vl . 
wailed together the Danger of their Lovers. They in; \; 
mediately undreſſed to go out, and took Hackreys t 
event Miſchief: but, after alarming all Parts of ti 
own, Craſim was found by his Widow in his Pump 
at Hide Park, which Appointment Tulip never kept, u 
made his Eſcape into the Country. Flavia tears her Rat ch 
for his inglorious Safety, curſes and deſpiſes her Ce . 
er, is fallen in Love with Craſtin: Which is the firſt In 
of the Hiſtory of the Rrval Mother. . 10 
\ 
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0 92, Friday, June 15. © 


— vive diſſentire videntur, 
Poſcentes vario multum druerſa palato 
d dem ? Quid non dem? Hor. 


OOKING over the late Packets of Letters which 
have been ſent to me, I found the following one. 


Mr, SPECTATOR, 

OUR Paper is a Part of my Tea-Equipage; and 
my Servant knows my Humour ſo well, that 
ling for my Breakfaſt this Morning (it being paſt my 
pſual Hour) ſhe anſwer'd, the SpECTATOR was not 
et come in; but that the Tea-Kettie boiled, and ſhe 
it every Moment. Having thus in Part figni 

ed to you the Efteem and Veneration which I have 
vr you, I muſt put you Mind of the Catalogue of Books 
phich you have promiſed to recommend to our Sex; 
or I have deferred furniſhing my Cloſet with Authors, 
till I receive your Advice in this Particular, being your 
laily Diſciple and humble Servant, — 
/LEONOR 4. 


IN Anſwer to my fair Diſciple, whom I am very proud 
I muſt acquaint her and the reſt of my Readers, that 
te I have called out for Help in my Catalogue of a La- 
$ Library, I have received many Letters upon that Head, 
ne of which I ſhall give an Account of. ; 
IN the firſt Claſs I ſhall take Notice of thoſe which 
ne to me from eminent Bookſellers, who every one 
them mention with Reſpect the Authors they have 
nted, and conſequently have an Eye to their own 
Ivantage more than to that of the Ladies. One tells 
that he thinks it ſo abſolutely neceſſary for Women to 
ye true Notions of _— and Equity, and that there- 
they cannot peruſe a better Book than Dalton's 
n Taſficer Another thinks they cnmor be without 


— 
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The Fockey, A third obſerving the Curia 
and Defire of prying into Secrets, which he tells me 
natural to the E Sex, is of Opinion this female Incl 
tion, if well directed, might turn very much to their 4 
vantage, and therefore recommends to me Mr. Mede u 
the Revelations. A fourth lays it down as an unqueſti 
ed Truth, that a Lady cannot be throughly accompliſh 
who has not read The ſecret Treaties and Negociatian 
Marſhal D'Eftrades. Mr. Jacob Tonſon Fun. is of Opin 
on, that Bayle's Dictionary might be of very great u 
the Ladies, in order to make them general Scholars, 
nother whoſe Name I have forgotten, thinks it highly 
per that every Woman with Child ſhould read Mr. Wi 
Hiſtory of Infant Baptiſm ; as another is very impor 
nate with me to recommend to all my female Reade 
The finiſhing Stroke ; being a Vindication of the Patri 
Scheme, &c. : 

IN the ſecond Claſs I ſhall mention Books which 
recommended by Husbands, if I may believe the W 
ters of them, Whether or no they are real Husbands 
perſonated ones I cannot tell, but the Books they rec: 
mend are as follow. 4 ons qt" 4 on the Hiſtory of 
ſanna. Rules to keep Lent. The Chriſtian's Overthrow 
vented. A Diſſuaſive from the Play- Houſe. The Virtut 
Campbire, with Direction to make Camphire Tea. The ! 
ſures of a Country Life. The Government of the Tan 
A Letter ies os Cheapſide deſires me that I wc 
adviſe all young Wives to make themſelves Miſtreſſe 
Wingate's Arithmetick, and concludes with a Poſtſc 


that he hopes I will not forget The Counteſs of Kent's 
4. 


1 __ the Ladies themſelves as a third Clak 
mong theſe my Correſſ ts and Privy-Counſelk 
In 2 Letter from one of them, I am adviſed to place! 
ramond at the Head of my Catalogue, and, if I think 

„to give the ſecond Place to Caſſandra, Crqui 
— me not to think of nailing Women upon their N 
with Manuals of Devotion, nor of ſcorching their Fi 
with Books of Houſewifry. Florella deſires to know 
there are any Books written againſt Prudes, and int 
me, if there are, to give them a Place in my Liv 
Plays of all Sorts haye their ſeveral Adyocates: 4 
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is mentioned in above fifteen Letters; Sophonisba, or 
nibal's Overthrow, in a Dozen; the Innocent Adultery 
ewiſe bighly approved of: Mithridates King ef Pontus 
many Friends; Alexander the Great and Aurengzebe 
the fame Number of Voices; but Theodoſincs, or the 
of Love, carries it from all the reſt. 1 
ſhould, Fe _ laſt * mention * 3 as 
Men o ning, and thoſe who a 
— of this Matter, and muſt here ubs Ge. 
on to thank 4. B. whoever it is that conceals himſelf 
thoſe two Letters, for his Advice upon this Subject: 
sind the Work I have undertaken to be very difficult, 
1 defer the executing of it till I am further acquainted 
h the Thoughts of my judicious Contemporaries, and 
Time to examine the ſeveral Books they offer to me; 
g reſolved, in an Affair of this Moment, to proceed 
h the greateſt Caution. 
N the mean while, as I have taken the Ladies under 
particular Care, I ſhall make it my Buſineſs to find 
in the beſt Authors ancient and modern ſuch Paſſages 
ay be for their uſe, and endeavour to accommodate 
as well as I can to their Taſte; not queſtioning 
the valuable Part of the Sex will eaſily pardoa me, 
om Time to Time I laugh at thoſe little Vanities and 
lies which appear in the Behaviour of ſome of them, 
which are more proper for Ridicule than a ſerious 
ſure. Moſt Books being calculated for Male Readers, 
generally written with an Eye to Men of Learning, 
es a Work of this Nature the more neceflary; be- 
„ I am the more encouraged, becauſe I flatter. my 
that I ſee the Sex daily improving by theſe my 8 
tions. My fair Readers are already deeper Scholars 
the Beaus : I could name ſome of them who talk 
ch better than ſeveral Gentlemen that make a Figure 
Will's; —_ ! receive Letters from the 
Ladies and pretty Fellows, — but obſerve that the 
mer are ſuperior to the others not only in the Senſe 
in the Spelling. This cannot but have a good Effect 
n the female World, and keep them from being 
med by thoſe —_ Coxcombs that have hitherto 
— among the Women, tho laughed at among 
| 1 
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I am credibly informed that Tom Tattle paſſes for 
impertinent Fellow, that Will Tripper begins to be ſmod 
and that Frank Smoothly himſelf is within a Month 
Coxcomb, in caſe I think fit to continue this Paper. | 
my Part, as it is my Buſineſs in ſome meaſure to det 
ſuch as would lead aſtray weak Minds by their falſe 
tences to Wit and Judgment, Humour and Gallantry, 
ſhall not fail to lend the beſt Lights I am able to the 
Sex for the Continuation of theſe Diſcoveries, 
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8 — Spatio brevi 
Spem long am reſeces: dum loquimur, fugeret Invida 
tas: carpe Diem, quam minimum credula poſters, 


| E all of us complain of the Shortneſs of Tin 
WW ſaith Seneca, yet have much more than 

X know what to do with. Our Lives, fas 
| are ſpent either in doing nothing at all, or in doing 
— the Purpoſe, or in doing nothing that we ou 
to do: We arc always complaining- our Days dre 
and ating as though there would be no End of the 
That noble Philoſopher has deſcribed our Tnconſiſten 
with. our ſelves in this Particular, by all thoſe v: 

I often conſider Mankind as wholly inconſiſtent wi 
itſelf in a Point that bears ſome Affinity to the fort 
Though we ſeem grieved at the Shortneſs of Life in 


neral, we are wiſhing every Period of it at an End. 
Minor longs to be at Age, then to be a Man of Buſi 
then to make up an then to arrive at Hon 
then to retire. Thus 


j 
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ied to have all the Time annihilated that lies be- 
a the preſent Moment and next Quarter-day. The 
nein would be contented to loſe three Years in his 
could be place things in the Poſture which he fan- 
they will ſtand in after ſuch a Revolution of Time. 
Lover would be glad to ftrike out of his Exiftence 
the Moments that are to paſs away before the ha 
ting, Thus, as faſt as our Time runs, we ſhould 
yery glad in moſt Parts of our Lives that it ran much 
x than it does, Several Hours of the Day hang up- 
our Hands, nay we wiſh away whole Years; and 
| through Time as through a Country filled with 
y wild and empty Waſtes, which we would fain 
over, that we may arrive at thoſe ſeveral little 
lements or imaginary Points of Reſt which are diſ- 


F we divide the Life of moſt Men into twenty Parts, 
ſhall find that at leaſt nineteen of them are meer 
s and Chaſms, which are neither filled with Plea- 
nor Buſineſs. I do not however include in this 
ulation the Life of thoſe Men who are in a perpetual 
ry of Affairs, but of thoſe only who are not always 
peed in Scenes of Action; and I hope I ſhall not 
unacceptable Piece of Service to theſe Perſons if I 
it out to them certain Methods for the filling up their 
ty Spaces of Life. The Methods I ſhall propoſe to 
n are as follow | 
HE firſt is the Exerciſe of Virtue, in the moſt ge- 
a Acceptation of the Word. That particular Scheme 
ich comprehends the Social Virtues, may give Em- 
ment to the moſt induſtrious Temper, and find a 
a in Buſineſs more than the moſt active Station of 
To adviſe the Ignorant, relieve the Needy, com- 
the Afflicted, are Duties that fall in our way almoſt 


ty Day in our Lives, A Man has frequent — — 
of mitigating the Fierceneſs of a Party; of doing 


uce to the Character of a deſerving Man; of ſoft- 
| the Envious, quieting the Angry, and rectifying 
frejudiced; which are all of them Employments 
&d to a reaſonable Nature, and bring great Satisfacti- 
to the Perſon who can buſy himſelf in them with 


THERE 
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THERE is another kind of Virtue that may find] 
ployment for thoſe retired Hours in which we are 
her left to our ſelves, and deſtitute of Company 
ver ſation; I mean that Intercourſe and Comma 
tion which every reaſonable Creature ought to mi 
with the t Author of his Being. The Man who 
under an habitual Senſe of the Divine Preſence keen 
perpetual Chearfulneſs of Temper, and enjoys every | 
ment the Satisfaction of thinking himſelf in Com 
with his deareſt and beſt of Friends. The Time nere 
heavy upon him: It is impoſſible for him to be alone. 
Thoughts and Paſſions are the moſt buſied at ſuch 
when thoſe of other Men are the moſt unactive: be 
ſooner ſteps out of the World but his Heart burns 
Devotion, ſwells with Hope, and triumphs in the( 
ſciouſneſs ot that Preſence which every where ſurn 
him; or, on the contrary, pours out its Fears, its Som 
its Apprehenſions, to the great Supporter of its Exiſt 
I have here only confidered the Neceſſity of a 
being virtuous, that be may have ſomething to do; | 
we conſider further, that the Exerciſe of Virtue is not 
ly an Amuſement for the time it laſts, but that its 
ence extends to thoſe Parts of our Exiſtence which | 
yond the Grave, and that our whole Eternity is to tak 
Colour from thoſe Hours which we here employ ini 
or in Vice, the Argument redoubles upon us for pi 
in Practice this Method of paſſing away our Time. 
- WHEN a Man ID r 
has Opportunities of turning it all to ccount, 
ſhall we think of him if be ſaffers —_ Parts of 
lie dead, and perhaps employs even the twentieth u 
Ruin or Diſadvantage? But becauſe the Mind can 
always in its Fervours, nor ſtrained up to a Pita 
Virtue, it is neceſſary to find out proper Employment 
THE next Method therefore that I would propel 
fill up our Time, ſhould be uſeful and innocent Dm 
ons. I muſt confeſs I think it is below reaſonable 
tures to be altogether converſant in ſuch Diverion 
are meerly innocent, and have nothing elſe to 
mend them, bur that there is no Hurt in them. V 
any kind of Gaming has even thus much to fag 
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' | ſhall not determine; but I think it is very wonderful 
oe Perſons of the beſt Senſe paſſing away a dozen Hoors 
ether in ſhuffling and dividing a Pack of Cards, with 
other Converſation but what is made up of a few 
me Phraſes, and no other Ideas but thoſe of black or 
spots ranged together in different Figures, Would not 
an laugh to hear any one of this Species complaining 
t Life is ſhort ? 
TAE Stage might be made a perpetual Source of the 
pſt noble and uſctul Entertainments, were it under pro- 
Regulations. 
A a Mind never unbends it ſelf ſo agreeably as 
the Converſation of a well-choſen Friend. There is 
ed no Bleſſing of Life that is any way comparable to 
Enjoyment of a diſcreet and virtuous Friend. It caſes 
| unloads the Mind, clears and improves the Under- 
ding, engenders Thoughts and Knowledge, animates 
nue and good Reſolutions, ſooths and allays the Paſſi- 
s, and finds Employment for moſt of the vacant Hours 
Life. 
NEXT to ſuch an Intimacy with a particular Perſon, 
would endeavour after a more general Converſation 
th ſuch as are able to entertain and improve thoſe with 
— they converſe, which are Qualifications that ſeldom 
aſunder. 
THERE are many other uſeful Amuſements of Life, 
hich one would endeavour to multiply, that one might 
al occaſions have Recourſe to ſomething, rather t 
fer the Mind to lie idle, or run adrift with any Paſſion 
chances to riſe in it. | 
A Man that has a Taſte of Muſick, Painting, or Archi- 
ure, is like one that has another Senſe, when compared 
th ſuch as have no Reliſh of thoſe Arts. The Floriſt, 
e Planter, the Gardiner, the Husbandman, when they 
only as Accompliſhments to the Man of Fortune, are 
t Reliefs to a Country Life, and many ways uſeful to 
joſe who are poſſeſſed of them. 
BUT of all the Diverſions of Life, there is none fo 
oper to fill up its empty Spaces as the reading of uſeful 
d entert21ning Authors. But this I ſhall only touch up- 
, becauſe it in ſome meaſure interferes with the third 
&hod, which 1 ſhall propoſe in another Paper, for the 
Employ- 
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Employment of our dead unactive Hours, and whid 
ſhall only mention in general to be the Purſuit of Ku 
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— Hoc eft * 


Vvere bis, vita poſſe priore frui. 


HE laſt Method which I propoſed in my $ 
's Paper, for filling up thoſe empty Span 
Life which are fo tedic us and burthenſome toj 
People, is the employirg our ſelves in the Purſuit of Ku 
ledge. I remember Mr. Boyle, ſpeaking of a certain Mine 
tells us That a Man may conſume his whole Life in 
Study of it, without arriving at the Knowledge of il 
Qualities. The Truth of it is, there is not a fingle Scia 
or any Branch of it, that might not furniſh a Man u 
Buſineſs for Life, though it were much longer than it i 
I ſhall not here engage on thoſe beaten Subjects oft 
Uſefulneſs of Knowledge, nor of the Ple:ſure and 
fection it gives the Mind, nor on the Methods of attum .. 
it, nor recommend any particular Branch of it, all wi 
have been the Topicks of many other Writers; but cc: 
indulge my ſelf in a lation that is more uncomi os 
and may therefore perhaps be more entertaining. 
I have before fhewn how the unemployed parts of uc 
appear long and tedious, and ſhall here endeavour to (loy 
how thoſe Parts of Life which are exerciſed in Stu 
Reading, and the Purſuits of Knowledge, are long but 
tedious, and by that Means diſcover a Method of l 
ening our Lives, and at the ſame time of turning al t 
Parts of them to our Advantage. 
Mr. Lock obſerves * That we get the Idea of Tit 
% or Duration, by reflecting on that Train of Ideas wi ditt 
« ſucceed one another in our Minds: That for this Nd 
* ſon, when we ſleep ſoundly without dreaming, vo 
4 haye no Perception of Time, or the Length of! 
0 , g „ of 
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whilſt we ſlee p; and that the Moment wherein we leave 
off to think, till the Moment we begin to think again, 
ſeem to have no Diſtance. To which the Author adds, 
And ſo I doubt not but it would be to a waking Man, 
if it were poſſible for him to keep only one Idea in his 
Mind, without Variation, and the Succeſſion of others: 
And we ſee, that one who fixes his Thoughts very in- 
tently on one thing, ſo as to take but little Notice of the 
Succeſſion of Ideas that paſs in his Mind whilſt he is 
taken up with that earneſt Contemplation, lets flip 
out of his Account a good Part of that Duration, and 
thinks that Time ſhorter than it is. : 
WE might carry this Thought further, and conſider a 
25, on one Side, ſhortening his Time by thinking on 
thing, or but a tew things; ſo, on the other, as length- 
ing it, by employing his Thoughts on many Subjects, 
by entertaining a quick and conſtant Succeſſion of Ideas. 
cordingly Monſieur Mallebranche, in his Enquiry after 
wh, (which was publiſhed ſeveral Years before Mr. Lock's 
ſay on Human Underſtanding) tells us, That it is poſlible 
me Creatures may think Halt an Hour as long as we do 
thouſand Years 3 or look upon that Space of Duration 
hich we call a Minute, as an Hour, a Week, a Month, 
an whole Age. 
THIS Notion of Monſieur Mallebranche is capable of 
ne little Explanation from what I have quoted out of 
r. Lock; for if our Notion of Time is produced by our 
lecting on the Succeſſion of Ideas in our Mind, and this 
cceſſion may be infinitely accelerated or retarded, it will 
low, that different Beings may have different Notions 
the ame Parts of Duration, according as their Ideas, 
hich we ſuppoſe are equally diſtinct in each of them, 
low one another in a greater or leſs degree of Rapidity. 
THERE is a famous Paſſage in the Alcoran, which 
dks 2s if Mahomet had been poſſeſſed of the Notion 
re now ſpeaking of. It is there ſaid, That the A 
| Gabriel took M out of his Bed one Morning 
give him a Sight of all Things in the Seven Hea- 
„ in Paradiſe, and in Hell, which the Prophet rogk 
altin& View of; and after having held Ninety thou- 
d Conferences with God, was brought back again to 
Vou, II. _ his 
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his Bed. All this, ſays the Alcoran, was tranſacted inf 
ſmall a Space of Time, that Mahomer at his Return foyy 
his Bed ſtill warm, and took up an Earthen Pitcher, (which 
was thrown down at the very Inſtant that the Angel 6; 

briel carried him away) before the Water was all ſpilt. 
THERE is a very pretty Story in the Thwrkiſh Tag 
which relates to this Paſſage of the famous Impoſtor, wy 
bears ſome Affinity to the Subject we are now upon. 
Sultan in Egypt, who was an In fidel, uſed to laugh at th 
Circumſtance in Mahomet's Lite, as what was alrcgethe 
impoſſible and abſurd : But converſing one Day with 
great Doctor in the Law, who had the Gift ot workin 
Miracles, the Doctor told him he would quickly conta 
him of the Truth of this Paſſage in the Hiſtory of Mak 
met, if he would conſent to do what he ſhould deſired 
kim. Upon this the Sultan was directed to place himſf 
by an buge Tub of Water, which he did accordingly; 
and as he ſtood by the Tub amidit a Circle of his gre 
Men, the Holy Man bid him plunge bis Head into th 
Water, and draw it up again: The King according 
thruſt his Head into the Water, and at the fame time found 
himſelf at the Foot of a Mountzin on a Sea-Shore, Ti 
King immediately began to rage againſt his Doctor f. 
this Piece of Treachery and Witchcraft.; but at length 
knowing it was in vain to be engry, he fet h'mfcift 
think on proper Methods for getting a Livelihood in thi 
ſtrange Country: Accordingly he applied himſelf 1 
ſome People whom he ſaw at Work in a neighbouriy 
Wood; theſe People conducted him to a Town that fol 
at a little Diſtance from the Wood, where, after {ome 4 
ventures, he married a Woman of great Beauty end Fo 
tune. Helived with this Woman fo long till be bed 
her ſeven Sons and feven Daughters: He was afterwad 
reduced to great Want, and forced to think of plying! 
the Streets as a Porter for his Livelihood. One Day 20 
was walking alone by the Sca-Side, being ſeized wi 
many melancholy Reflections upon his former and hispn 
ſent Stare of Life, Which had raifed a Fit of Devotion 1 
him, he threw off his Cloaths with a Deſign to wi 
himſelf, according to the Cuſtom of the Mahometan:, © 
ſore he ſaid his Prayers. | 1 
A FTE 
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AFTER his firſt Plunge into the Sea, he no ſooner 

raiſed his Head above the Water but he found himſelf 

Randing by the Side of the Tub, with the great Men of his 

ourt about him, and the holy Man at his Side. He im- 

mediately ppbraided his Teacher for having ſeat him on 

ach a Courſe of Adventures, and betrayed him into ſo 

long a State of Miſery and Servitude ; but was wonder- 

fully ſurprized when he heard that the State he talked of 

was only a Dream and Deluſion ; that he had nor ſtirred 

from the Place where he then ſtood; and that he had only 

lippe! his Head into the Water, and immediately taken it 

but again. 

THE Mahometan Doctor tpok this Occaſion of inſtruct- 

ing the Sultan, that nothing was impoſſible with God; 
and that He, with whom 2 Thouſand Y cars re but as one 
Day, can, if he pleaſes, make a ſingle Day, nay a ſingle 
loment, appear to any of his Creatures as a Thouſand 
Years, 

| ſhall leave my Reader to compare theſe Eaſtern Fables 
with the Notions of thoſe two great Philoſophers whom 
I have quoted in this Paper; and ſhall only, by way of 
Application, deſire him to conſider how we may extend 
Lite beyond its natural Dimenſions, by applying our ſelves 
diligently to the Purſuits of Knowledge. 

THE Hours of a wiſe Man are lengthened by his 
Iders, as thoſe of a Fool are by his Paſſions : The Time 
of the one is loug, becauſe he does not know what to do 
with it; ſo is that of the other, becauſe he diſtinguiſhes 
every Mowent of it with uſeful or amuling Thoughts; 
or in other Words, becauſe the one is always wiſhing it 
away, and the other always enjoving it. | 
HOW different is the View of paſt Life, in the Man 
who is grown old in Knowledge and Wiſdom, from that 
of him who is grown old in Ignorance and Folly? The 
latter is like the Owner of a barren Country that fills his 
Lye with the Proſpect of naked Hills and Plains, which 
produce nothing either profitable or ornamental; the 
other beholds a beautiful and ſpacious Landskip, divided in- 
to delightful Gardens, green Meadows, fruit ful Fields, and 
Gn ſcarce caſt his Eye on a ſingle Spot of his Poſſeſſions, 
* not coyered with ſome beautiful Plant or Flower. 
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Cure Leves loquuntur, Ingentes fiupent, 
He read the two following Letters with 


much Pleafure, I cannot but think the good Senk 

of them will be as agrecable to the Town as ay 
thing I could ſay either on the Topicks they treat of, dt 
any other. They both allude to former Papers of mine, 
and I do not queſtion but the firſt, which is upon inwarl 
Mourning, will be thought the Production of a Man who 
is well acquainted with the generous Earnings of Dilſtrel 
in a manly Temper, which is above the Relief of Tem 
A Speculation of my own on that Subject I ſhall defertil 
another Occaſion. 
THE ſecond Letter is from a Lady of a Mind as grer 
as her Underſtanding. There is perhaps ſomething in the 
Beginning of it which I ought in Modeſly to conceal; but 
I have fo much Eſteem for this Correſpondent, that | wil 
not alter a Tittle of what ſhe writes, tho I am thus ſav 
pulous at the Price of being ridiculous. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
c 1 Was very well pleaſed with your Diſcourſe upon 
: Mourning, and ſhould be obliged to you . \ 
© if you would enter into the Matter more deeply, and 
give us your Thoughts upon the common Senſe the or . 
* dinary People have of the Demonſtrations of Grief, who al 
© preſcribe Rules and Faſhions to the moſt ſolemn Afi ' 
* Qion ; ſuch as the Loſs of the neareſt Relations and th 
* deareſt Friends. You cannot go to viſit a ſick Frien , 1 
but ſome impertinent Waiter about him obſerves the to 
® Muſcles of your Face, as ſtrictly as if they were Frog- 
©* noſticks of his Death or Recovery. If he happens to be 
© taken from you, you are immediately ſurrounded with 
© Numbers of theſe Spectators, who expect a melanchol 
* Shrug of your Shoulders, a pathetical Shake of your 
* Head, and an expreſſive Diſtortioa of your Face, '0 
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meaſure your Aſſectiĩon and Value for the Deceaſed: But 
there is nothing, on theſe Occaſions, ſo much in their 
* Favour as immoderate de wy, As all theſe Paſſions 
* zre ſuperficial, they imagine the Seat of Love and Friend- 
* ſhip to be placed viſibly in the Eyes: They judge what 
* Stock of Kindneſs you had for the Living, by the Quan- 
* tity of Tears you pour out for the Dead; ſo that if ona 
* Body wants that Quantity of Salt- water another abounds 
* with, he is in great Danger of being thought inſenſible 
or ill-natured : They are Strangers to Friendſhip, whoſe 
Grief happens not to be moiſt enough to wet ſuch a 
* Parcel of Handkerchiefs, But Experience has told us 
* nothing is ſo fallacious as this outward Sign of Sorrow; 
* 2nd the natural Hiſtory of our Bodies will teach us, that 
* this Flux of the Eyes, this Faculty of Weeping, is pecu- 
+ liar only to ſome Conſtitutions, We obſerve in the ten- 
der Bodies of Children, when croſſed in their little Wills 
* and Expectations, how diſſolvable they are into Tears: 
© If this were what Grief is in Men, Nature would not 
* be able to ſupport them in the Exceſs of it for one Mo- 
* ment, Add to this Obſervation, how quick is their 
* Tranfition from this Paſſion to that of their Joy. I 
* won't ſay we ſee often, in the next tender Things to 
Children, Tears ſhed without much Grieving. Thus it is 
common to ſhed Tears without much Sorrow, and as 
common to ſuffer much without ſhedding Tears. Grief 
and Weeping are indeed frequent Companions: But, I 
believe, never in their higheſt Exceſſes. As Laughter 
does not proceed from profound Joy, ſo neither does 
* Weeping from profound Sorrow. The Sorrow which 
* appears ſo eaſily at the Eyes, cannot have pierced deeply 
into the Heart. The Heart, diſtended with Grief, ſtops 
ill Paſſages for Tears or Lamentations. 
* NOW, Sir, what I would incline you to in all 
* this, is, that you would inform the ſhallow Criticks 
* and Obſervers upon Sorrow, that true Affliction labours 
"to be inviſible, that it is a Stranger to Ceremony, 
* and that it bears in its own Nature a Dignity much 
* above the little Circumſtances which are affected 
* under the Notion of Decency. You muſt know, Sir, 
: I have lately loſt a dear Friend, for whom I have 
D 3 not 
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* not yet ſhed a Tear, and for that Reaſon your Animy. 
| verſions on that Subject would be the more accept 
Sto, 


FF wy 


SIX. 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
B. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, June the 150. 
Cc A S I hope there are but few that have ſo little Gn 
* titude as not to acknowledge the Ulſcfulneſs of 
© your Pen, and to eſteem it a publick Benefit; ſol an 
« ſenſible, be that as it will, you muſt nevertkeleſs find 
© the. ſecret and incomparable Pleaſure of doing Good, ad 
c be a great Sharer in the Entertainment you give. I x 
« knowledge our Sex to be much obliged, and I hope in. 
« proved by your Labours, and even your Intentions more 
< particularly for our Service. If it be true, as tis ſome- 
< times ſaid, that our Sex have an Influence on the other, 
© your Paper may be a yet more general Good. Your di 
recting us to Reading is certainly the beſt Means to out 
c Inſtruction; but I think, with you, Caution in that Pr. 
c ticular very uſeful, fince the Improvement of our Ut 
© derſtandings may, or may not, be of Service to us, . 
« cording as it is managed. It has been thought we ar 
© not generally ſo Ignorant as Ill- taught, or that our St 
< does ſo often want Wit, Judgment, or Knowledge, 2 
the right Application of them: You are fo well-bred 
< as to ſay your fair Readers are already deeper Scholar 
© than the Beaus, and that you could name ſome of them 
< that talk much better than ſeveral Gentlemen that make 
© a Figure at Mill's: This may poſſibly be, and no grett 
© Compliment, in my Opinion, even ſuppoſing your Com- 
c pariſon to reach Tom's and the Grecian: Sure you at 
© too wiſetothink that a real Commendation of a V/omun, 
© Were it not rather ro be wiſhed we improved in our 
© own Sphere, and approved our ſelves better Daughters, Wi C 
© Wives, Mothers, and Friends? 
© T can't but agree with the Judicious Trader in Ch 
© fide (though I am not at all prejudiced in his Favour) in 
< recommending the Study of Arithmetick; and muft di-. Wi 
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© ſent even trom the Authority which you mention, whe! 


©it adviſes the making our Sex Scholars. Indeed 2 by 
mor 
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W more Philoſophy, in order to the ſubduing our Paſſions 
to our Reaſon, might be ſometimes ſerviceable, and 2 
Treatiſe of that NatureI would approve of, even in ex- 
change for Theodoſzues, or the Force of Love; but as I well 
know you want not Hints, I will proceed no further 
than to recommend the Biſhop of Cambray's Education 
of a Daughter, as tis tranſlated into the only Language 
| have any Knowledge of, tho perhaps very much to 
its Diſadvantage. I have heard it objected againſt the 
Piece, that its Inſtructions are not of general Uſe, but 
only fitted for a great Lady; but I confeſs I am not of 
that Opinion; for I don't remember that there are any 
Rules laid down for the Expencesof a Woman, in which 
Particular only I think a Gentlewoman ought to differ 
from a Lady of the beſt Fortune, or higheſt Quality, and 
not in their Principles of Juſtice, Gratitude, Sincerity, 
Prudence, or Modeſty. I ought perhaps to make an A- 
pology for this long Epiſtle; but as I rather believe you 


; a Friend to Sincerity, than Ceremony, ſhall only aſſure 
ur 
N you I am, 
l SIR, 
. Your maſt Humble Servant, 
rc 


ANABELLA. 
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My. SPECTATOR, 


Have frequently read your Diſcourſe upon Servants, 
(] and, as I am one * ſelf, have 1 offen- 
"Ih ded, that in that 1 of Forms wherein you 
1 þ conſidered the Bad, you found no Place to mention the 
| Good, There is however one Obſervation of yours I 
ore, which is, That there are Men of Wit and 
11 good Senſe among all Orders of Men, and that Servants 
port moſt of the Good or Ill which is ſpoken of their 
D 4 Maſters, 


\ 
— 
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© Maſters. That there are Men of Senſe who live in 88. 
© vitude, I have the Vanity to ſay I have felt to my wo 
© ful Experience. You attribute very juftly the Source i 
© our general Iniquity to Board-Wages, and the Mane 
© of living out of a domeſtick Way: But I cannot gin 
© you my Thoughts on this Subject any Way fo wel, y 
© by a ſhort account of my own Life to this the For 
* fifth year of my Age; that is to ſay, from my bei 
© firſt a Foot-boy at fourteen, to my preſent Station of; 
© Nobleman's Porter in the Year of my Age above-mey 
s tioned. 

*K NOW then, that my Father was a poor Tenant 
« the Family of Sir Stephen Rackrent : Sir Stephen put m 
« to School, or rather made me follow his Son Harry n 
« School, from my Ninth Year; and there, tho' Sir dn 
« phen paid ſomething for my Learning, I was uſed lik 
c a Servant, and was forced to get what Scraps of Lem 
c ing I could by my own Induſtry, for the School - maſe 
« took very little Notice of me. My young Maſter ws 
c a Lad of very ſprightly Parts; and my being conftanj 
c about him, and loving him, was no ſmall Advantaget 
« me. My Maſter loved me extreamly, and has ofa 
c been whipped for not keeping me at a Diſtance, I 
c uſed always to ſay, That when he came to his Ellael 
c ſhould have a Leaſe of my Father's Tenement for 16 
« thing. I came up to Town with him to Weſtmiſe 
c School; at which time he taught me at Night al it 
« learnt, and put me to find out Words in the DiRiotay 
c when he was about his Exerciſe. It was the Wil d 
© Providence that Maſter Harry was taken very ill of a fer 
c of which he died within Ten Days after his firſt falig 
c fick. Here was the firſt Sorrow I ever knew; and! 
© aſſure you, Mr. SyECTATOR, I remember the ber 
< tiful Action of the ſweet Youth in his Fever, as fr 
< as if it were Yeſterday, If he wanted any thing, f 
© muſt be given him by Tom: When I let any thing fi 
< through the Grief I was under, he would cry, Do nt 
© beat the poor Boy: Give him ſome more Julep fo 
< me, no Body elſe ſhall give it me. He would (in 
© to hide his being ſo bad, when he ſaw I could nd 
© bear his being ſo much in Danger, and comforted mb 


b ſaying, Tom, Tom, have a good Heat. mat of 
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was holding a Cup at his Mouth, he fell into Convul- 
ons; and at this very Time I hear my dear Maſter's 
aft Groan, I was quickly turned out of the Room, 
and left to fob and beat my Head againſt the Wall at 
my Leiſure, The Grief I was in was inexpreſlible ; 
and every Body thought it would have coſt me my 
Life, Ina few Days my old Lady, who was one of 
the Houſewives of the World, thought of turning me 
out of Doors, becauſe I put her in mind of her Son. 
Sir St propoſed putting me to Prentice, but my 
Lady being an excellent Manager, would not let her 
Husband throw away his Money in acts of Charity. 
bad Senſe enough to be under the utmoſt Indignation, 
toſee her diſcard with ſo little Concern, one Son 
had loved ſo much; and went out of the Houſe to ram- 
ble where-ever my Feet would carry me. 

© THE third Day after I left Sir Stephen's Family, I 
was ſtrolling up and down the Walks in the Temple. 
A young Gentleman of the Houſe, who (as I heard 
him ſay afterwards) ſeeing me half - ſtarved and well 
dreſſed, thought me an Equipage ready to his Hand, 
after veryittl Enquiry more than Did I want a Ma- 
fer? bid me follow him; I did fo, and in a very little 
while thought my ſelf the happieſt Creature in this 
World, My Time was taken up in carrying Letters 
to Wenches, or Meſſages to young Ladies of my Ma- 
ſter's Acquaintance, We rambled from Tavern to Ta- 
vern, to the Play-houſe, the Mulberry-Garden, and all 
Places of Reſort; where my Maſter engaged every 
Night in ſome new Amour, in which and Drinking 
he ſpent all his Time when he had Money. During 
theſe Extravagances I had the Pleaſure of lying on the 
Stars of a Tavern half a Night, playing at Dice with 
other Servants, and the like Idleneſſes. When my Maſter 
was Monyleſs, I was generally employed in tranſcribing 
amorous Pieces of Poetry, old Songs, and new Lam- 
poons, This Life held till my Maſter married, and he 
tad then the Prudence to turn me off, becauſe 1 was 
in the Secret of his Intreagues. | 

J was utterly at a Loſs what Courſe to take next; 
when at laſt 1 applied my ſelf to a Fellow-ſufferer, one 
of his Miftreſſes, a Woman of the Town. She hap- 


Ds * pening 
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a pening at that Time to be pretty full of Money, cio 

me from Head to Foot; and knowing me to be a (1M 
© Fellow, employed me accordingly, Sometimes I wi 
© to go abroad with her, and when ſhe had pitched up 
© a young Fellow ſhe thought for her Turn, I was to h 
© dropped as one ſhe could not truſt. She would of 
© cheapen Goods at the New Exchange; and when ( 
© had a Mind to be attacked, ſhe would ſend me awzy a 
© an Errand. When an humble Servant and ſhe were he 
< ginning a Parley, I came immediately, and told her & 
Jobs was come home; then ſhe would order anothy 
© Coach to prevent being dogged. The Lover mim 
© Signs to me as I get behind the Coach, I ſhake my He 
©. it was impoſlible: I leave my Lady at the next Tux 
© ing, and follow the Cully to know how to fall in hi 
© Way on another Occaſion, Beſides good Offices of thi 
© Nature, | writ all my Miſtreſs's Love-Letters; ſon! 
© from a Lady that ſaw ſuch a Gentleman at ſuch a Plc 
© in ſuch a coloured Coat, ſome ſhewing the Terrour ft 
© was in of a jealous old Husband, others explaining thy 
© the Severity of her Parents was ſuch (tho' her Fortur 
c was ſettled) that ſhe was willing to run away with {ud 
© a one, tho ſhe knew he was but a younger Brother, | 
© a Word, my Half-Education and Love of idle Book 
© made me outwrite all that made Love to her by way d 
< Epiſtle; and as ſhe was extremely cunning, ſhe did wa 
© enough in Company by a skilful Affectation of the grew 
© eft Modeſty. In the midſt of all this, I was ſurptiu 
< with a Letter from her and a Ten Pound Note. 


1 _ 


_ —— rr 


Honeſt Tom, 
9 will never ſee me more. I am married u 
« a very Cunning Country Gentleman, wil 
ic might poſſibly gueſs ſomething if I kept you fil 
« therefore farewel. 


© WHEN this Place was loſt alſo in Marriage, I un 
« reſolved to go among quite another People for tbe fr 
< ture; and got in Butler to one of thoſe Familics whe 
© there is a Coach kept, three or four Servants, 2 cr 
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* houſe, and a good general Outſide upon a w_ T 
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ſtate. Here I lived very comfortably for ſome Time. 
till I unfortunately found my Maſter, the very graveſt 
Man alive, in the Garret with the Chambermaid. I 
knew the World too well to think of ſtaying there; and 
the next Day pretended to have received a Letter out of 
the Country that my Father was dying, and got my 
© Diſcharge with a Bounty for my Diſcretion. 
© THE next I lived with was a peeviſh ſingle Man, 
whom I ftayed with for a Year and a half, Moſt Part 
© of the Time I paſled very eaſily; for when I began to 
know him, I minded no more than he meant whar 
he ſaid; ſo that one Day in good Humour he faid, 7 
© was the beſt Max he ever had, by my want of Reſpect to 
kim. 

THESE, Sir, are the chief Occurrences of my Life, 
© and I will not dwell upon very many other Places I 


i have been in, where I have been the ſtrangeſt Fellow in 
the World, where no Body in the World had ſuch Ser- 
* vants as they, where ſure they were the unluckieſt Peo- 


© ple in the World in Servants, and ſo forth. All I mean 
by this Repreſentation, is, To ſhew you that we 
* Servants are not (what you called us too generally) all 
* Rogues; but that we are what we are, according to the 
* Example of our Superiors. In the Family I am now 
in, I am guilty of no one Sin but Lying; which I do 
* with a grave Face in my Gown and Staff every Day I 
* live, and almoſt all Day long, in denying my Lord to 
* impertinent Suitors, and my Lady to unwelcome Viũ- 
* tants. But, Sir, I am to let you know, that I am, whea 
* I can get abroad, a Leader of the Servants: I am he that 
4 keeps Time with beating my Cudgel againſt the Boards 
in the Gallery at an Opera; I am he that am touched ſo 
properly at a Tragedy, when the People of Quality are 
ſtering at one another during the moſt Important Inci- 
Lents: When you hear in a Crowd a Cry in the right 
Place, an Humm where the Point is touched in a Speech, 


or an Huſſa ſer up where it is the Voice of the People; 
— you may conclude it is begun, or joined by, 

SIR, 

7 Your more than humble Servant, 


Thomas Truſty. 
Thurſday, 
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Projicere animas ——— Virp, 


MONG the looſe Papers which I have frequenth 
ſpoken of heretofore, I find a Converſation be 
tween Pharamond and Eucrate upon the Subject of 
Duels. and the Copy of an Edict iſſued in Conſequence 
of that Diſcourſe. | 
EUC RATE argued, That nothing but the moſt ſevere 
and vindictive Puniſhments, ſuch as —— the Bodies of 
the Offenders in Chains, and putting them to Death by 
the moſt exquiſite Torments, would be ſufficient to exti 
aCrime which had ſo long prevailed and was ſo firmly far 
in the Opinion of the World as great and laudable; but th 
King anſwered, That indeed Inſtances of Ipnominy were 
neceſſary in the Cure of this Evil; but conſidering that i 
evailed only among ſuch as had a Nicety in their Senſed 
onour, and that itoften happened that a Duel was fought 
to ſave Apprarances to the World, when both Parties were 
in their Hearts in Amity and Reconciliation to each 
other; it was evident, that turning the Mode another wy 
would effectually put a ſtop to what had Being only u 
a Mode. That to ſuch Perſons, Poverty and Shame 
were Torments ſufficient ; That he would not go fur 
ther in puniſhing in others Crimes which he was i 
tisfied he himſelf was moſt guilty of, in that he might 
have prevented them by ſpeaking his Diſpleaſure ſooner. 
Beſides which the King ſid, he was in general avere 
to Tortures, which was putting human Nature it fl, 
rather than the Criminal, to Diſgrace ; and that be 
would be ſure not to uſe this Means where the Crime 
was but an ill Effect ariſing from a laudable Cauſe, the 
Fear of Shame. The King, at the ſame time, ſpoke 
with much Grace upon the Subject of Mercy; and te- 
pented of many Acts of that kind which had a mp: 
nificent Aſpe& in the doing, but dreadful Conſequet 
ces in the Example, Mercy to Particulars, he = 
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| was Cruelty in the General: That though a Prince 
d not revive a de:d Man by taking the Life of him 
Wo killed him, neither could he make Reparation to 
next that ſhould die by the evil Example; or an- 
to himſelf for the Partiality, in not pardoning the 
t as well as the former Offender. * As for me, ſays 
wamond. * I have conquered France, and yet have 
wen Laws to my People: The Laws are my M-thods 
Life; they are not a Diminution but a Direction to 
y Power, I am till abſolute to diſtinguiſh the Inno- 
nt and the Virtuous, to give Honours to the Brave 
d Generous: I am abſolute in my Good-Will; none 
an oppoſe my Bounty, or preſcribe Rules for my Fa- 
pur. While I can, as I pleaſe, reward the Good, I 


— — - 
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An under no Pain that I cannot pardon the Wicked: 
or which Reaſon, continued Pharamond, I will effectu- 
i ly put a Stop to this Evil, by expoſing no more the 
Nenderneſs of my Nature to the Importunity of having 
e fame Reſpect to thoſe who are miſerable by their 
aut, and thoſe who are ſo by their Mis fortune. Flat- 
tees (concluded the King ſmiling) repeat to us Prin- 
of ies, that we are Heaven's Vicegerents; let us be ſo, and 
r the only thing out of our Power be 25 do ill. 

t $0O0N after the Evening wherein Pharamond and 
che had this Converſation, the following Edict was 
1 libee 

2 

me Pharamond's Edict againſt Duels. 

G amond, King of the Gauls, to all his loving Subject. 
iy ſendeth Greeting. 

er, HEREAS it has come to our Royal Notice 
rle and Obſervation, that in Contempt of all 
e, s Divine and Human, it is of late become a Cu- 
de em among the Nobility and Gentry of this our K ing- 
me em, upon flight and trivial, as well as great and ur- 
the t Provocations, to invite each other into the Field, 


dere by their own Hands, and of their own Authori- 
to decide their Controverſies by Combat; We have 


20- WP ught fit to take the ſaid Cuſtom into our Royal | 

. nderation, and find, upon Enquiry into the uſual 

- es whereon ſuch fatal Deciſions have ariſen, = 
by 
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c © thoſe of Ingratitude, are too nice and delicate to a 
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by this Wicked Cuſtom, maugꝑre all the Precepts of 
c holy Religion, and the Rules of right Reaſon, 
c greateſt Act of the human Mind, Forgrven'ſs of le 
c ig become vile and ſhameful; that the Rules of g 
c Society and virtuous Converſation are hereby invem 
c that the Looſe, the Vain, and the Impudent, 
c ſult the Careful, the Diſcreet, and the Modeſt; that 
« Virtue is ſuppreſſed, and all Vice ſupported, in thee 
Act of being capable to dare to the Death. We har 
« ſo further, with great Sorrow of Mind, obſerved u 
« this dreadful Action, by long Impunity, (Our Ry 
« Attention being employed upon Matters of more gr 
c ral Concern) is become honourable, and the Rei 
«to engage in it igaominious. In theſe Our Ry 
Cares and Enquiries We are yet farther made to ud 
« derſtand, that the Perſons of moſt eminent Worth, x 
c moſt hopeſul Abilities, accompanied with the Strorg 
« Pafſion for true Glory, are ſuch as are moſt liable to 
c involved in the Darigers ariſing from this Lic 
< Now taking the ſaid Premiſes into our ſerious Cay 
c deration, and well weighing that all ſuch Emergend 
© (wherein the Mind is incapable of commanding it ice: 
< and where the Injury is too ſudden or exquiſite to 
© born) are particularly provided for by Laws hcretoferc 
« enacted; and that the Qualities of leſs Injurics, 


under general Rules; we do reſolve to blot this Fi 
© on, or Wantonneſs of Anger, out of the Minds of m 
Subjects, by Our Royal Reſolutions declared in thi 
hy di, as follow. Dt 

NO Perſon who either ſends or accepts a Chile 
© or the Poſterity of either, tho' no Death enſues the 
© on, ſhall be, after the Publication of this our Edit, ing 
© pable of bearing Office in theſs our Dominions. der 

© THE Perſon who ſhall prove the ſending or 
< vying a Challenge, ſhall receive, to his own Ule and ip 
< perty, the whole perſonal Eſtate of both Parties; WP" \ 
© their real Eftate ſhall be immediately veſted in the & - 
© Heir of the Offenders, in as ample Manner as if the! 
© Offenders were actually deceaſed. 

IN Caſes where the Laws (which we havealready fore 
* ted to our Subjects) admit of an Appeal for Blood; vip V 


if 
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Whe Crimin2] is condemned by the ſaid Appeal, he ſhall not 
poly ſuffer Death, but his whole Eſtate, real, mixed, and 
derſonal, ſhall from the Hour of his Death be veſted in 
he next Heir of the Perſon whoſe Blood he ſpilt. 

THA it ſhall not hereafter be in Our Royal Power, 
xr of that of Our Succeſſors, to pardon the ſaid Offences, 
pr reſtore the Offenders in their Eſtates, Honour, or Blood 
or ever. 


Given at our Court at Blois the 8th of February, 420, 
In the Second Tear of our Reign. T 


i eſt querendi cura decoris. Juv. 


HERE is not fo variable a thing in Nature as a 
| Lady's Head-dreſs: Within my own Memory I 
have known it riſe and fall aboye thirty De- 
es, About ten Years ago it ſhot up to a very great 
ght, inſomuch that the female Part of our Species 
ere much taller than the Men. The Women were of 
h an enormous Stature, that we appeared as Grafs- 
pers before them: At preſent the whole Sex is in a man- 
r dwarfed and ſhrunk into a Race of Beauties that 
ms moſt another Species, I remember ſeveral Ladies, 
ho were once very near ſeven Foot high, that at pre- 
pt want ſome Inches of five: How they came to be 
us curtailed I cannot learn; whether the whole Sex be 
preſent under any Penance which we know no- 
ing of, or whether they have caſt their Head-dreſſes in 
der to ſurprize us with ſomething in that kind which 
be entirely new; or whether ſome of the talleſt of 
e Sex, being too cunning for the reſt, have contrived 
Is Method to make themſelves appear ſizeable, is ſtill a 
ret; tho I find moſt are of Opinion, they are at 
eſent like Trees new lopped and pruned, that will cer- 
iy ſprout up and flouriſh with greater Heads than 
fore, For my own Part, as I do not love to be inſulted 
Wamen who, gre taller than wy ſelf, I admire — 
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Sex much more in their preſent Humiliation, which hu 
reduced them to their natural Dimenſions, than wh 
they had extended their Perſons, and lengthened then 
ſelves out into formidable and gigantick Figures. I 
not for adding to the beautiful Edifice of Nature, ng 
for _ whimſical Superſtructure upon her Plans; 
I muſt t tore repeat it, that I am highly pleaſed wig 
the Coiffure now in Faſhion, and think it ſhews the guy 
Senſe which at preſent very much reigns among the u 
luable Part of the Sex. One may obſerve, thac Woma 
in all Ages have taken more Pains than Men to am 
the outſide of their Heads; and indeed I very much 4 
mire, that thoſe female Architects, who raiſe ſuch wo 
derful Structures out of Ribbands, Lace, and Wire, hm 
not been recorded for their reſpeQive Inventions. It i 
certain there has been as many Orders in theſe kinds d 
Building, as in thoſe which have been made of Math 
Sometimes they riſe in the Shape of a Pyramid, fon 
times like a Tower, and ſometimes like a Steeple. |t 
Fuvenals Time the Building grew by ſeveral Orders a 
Stories, as he has very humourouſly deſcribed it, 


Tot premit ordinibus, tot adhuc compagibus altum 
LE dificat caput : Andromachen a fronte videbis; 
Poſt minor eſt: Aliam credas. In. 


But I do not remember, in any Part of my Reading, th 
the Head-dreſs aſpired to fo great an Extravagance 2s in f 
fourteenth Century; when it was built up in a Couple 
Cones or Spires, which ſtood ſo exceſſively high on et 
_ the —— _ Woman who _— but a Pigmy wi 
out her Head-dreſs, appeared like a us upon putting! 
on. Monſieur Powe ſays, * That faſtioe 
« Fontanges roſe an Ell above the Head; that they * 
pointed like Steeples, and had long looſe Pieces of C 
© faſtned to the Tops of them, which were curiui 
* frioged, and hung down their Backs like Streamers. | 
THE Women might poſſibly have carried this Gotli 
Building much higher, had not a famous Monk, 7 
Cornette by Name, attacked it with great Zeal and! 
ſolution. This holy Man travelled from Place to Pix! 
preach down this monſtrous Commode; and 4uccees 
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well in it, that as the Magicians ſacrificed their Books to 
Flames upon the Preaching of 17 many of the 
men threw down their Head - dreſſes in the Middle of 
Sermon, and made a Bonfire of them within Sight of 
Pulpit. He was ſo renowned, as well for the Sanctity 
his Life as his Manner of Preaching, that he had often a 
gregation of Twenty thouſand People; the Men placing 
mſelves on the one Side of his Pulpit, and the Women on 
other, that appeared (to uſe the Similitude of an inge- 
s Writer) like a Foreſt of Cedars with their Heads 
bing to the Clouds. He ſo warmed and animated the 
ple againſt this monſtrous Ornament, that it lay under 
ind of Perſecution; and whenever it appeared in pub- 
was pelted down by the Rabble, who flung Stones 
the Perſons that wore it. But notwithſtanding this 
digy vaniſhed while the Preacher was among them, it 
pan to appear again ſome Months after his Departure, 
to tell it in Monſieur Paradin's own Words, The 
Vomen that, like Snails in a Fright, had drawn in their 
orns, ſhot them out again as ſoon as the Danger was 
yer, This Extravagance of the Womens Head - dreſſes 
that Age is taken Notice of by Monſieur 4 Argentre in 
Hiſtory of Bretagne, and by other Hiſtorians as well as 
Perſon I have here quoted. 
IT is uſually obſerved, That a good Reign is the only 
per Time for the making of Laws againſt the Exorbi- 
e of Power; in the ſame Manner an exceſſive Head- 
may be attacked the moſt effectually when the Fa- 
dn is againſt it, 1 do therefore recommend this Paper 
my female Readers by way of Prevention. 
would deſire the Ar Sex to conſider how impoſſi- 
it is for them to add any thing that can be ornamen- 
to what is already the Maſter · piece of Nature. The 
d has the moſt beautiful Appearance, as well as the 
beſt Station, in a human Figure. Nature has laid 
all her Art in beautifying the Face: She has touched 
with Vermillion, planted in it a double Row of lvo- 
made it the Seat of Smiles and Bluſhes, lighted it up 
enlivened it with the Brightneſs of the Eyes, hung 
on each Side with curious Organs of Senſe, given it 
res and Graces that cannot be deſcribed, and ſurround- 
it with ſuch a flowing Shade of Hair as ſets all its 
Beau- 


- 
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Beauties in the moſt agreeable Light: In ſhort, ſhe {& 
to have deſigned the Head as the Cupola to the moſt y 
rious of her Works; and when we load it with {6 
Pile of ſupernumerary Ornaments, we deſtory the 5 
metry of the human Figure, and fooliſhly contrive to 
off the — great and real Beauties, to childiſh 
gaws, Ribbands, and Bone-lace. 
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HE Club, of which I have often declared my 
a Member, were laſt Night engaged in a Diſco 
upon that which paſſes for the chief Point of | 
nour among Men and Women; and ſtarted a great n 
Hints upon the Subject, which I thought were enn 


new: I ſhall therefore methodize the ſeveral Refled 
that aroſe upon this Oceaſion, and preſent my Re 
with them for the Speculation of this Day; after bu 
remiſed, that if there is any thing in this Paper w 
tems to differ with any Paſſage of laſt Thurſday's, | 
Reader will conſider this as the Sentiments of the C 
and the other as my own private Thoughts, or m 
thoſe of Pharamond. 

THE great Point of Honour in Men is Courage, 
in Women Chaſtity. If a Man loſes his Honour int 
Rencounter, it is not impoſlible for him to regain | 
another; a Slip in a Woman's Honour is irrecovert 
I can give no Reaſon for fixing the Point of Honou 
theſe two Qualities, unleſs it be that each Sex ſets! 

eſt Value on the Qualification which renders ts 
the moſt amiable in the Eyes of the contrary Sex. 
Men choſen for themſelves, without Regard to the" 
nions of the fair Sex, I ſhould believe the Choice Mt 
have fallen on Wiſdom or Virtue; or had Women c 
mined their own Point of Honour, it is probable thi 
or Good-nature would have carried it againſt Ch 
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IOTHING recommends à Man more to the female 
than Courage; whether it be that they are pleaſed to 
dne who is a Terror to others fall like a Slave at their 
or that this Quality ſupplies their own principal De- 

in guarding them from Inſults, and avenging their 
rrels, or that Courage is a natural Indication of a ſtrong 
ſprightly Conſtitution. On the other Side, nothing 
es a Woman more eſteemed by the oppoſite Sex than 
ſtity; whether it be that we always prize thoſe moſt 

d are hardeſt to come at, or that nothing beſides Cha- 

, With irs collateral Attendants, Truth, Fidelity, and 

ſtancy, gives the Man a Property in the Perſon he 

s, and conſequently endears her to him above all things. 
am very much pleaſed with a Paſſage in the 1 
on a Monument erected in Weſtminſter Abby to t 
Duke and Dutcheſs of Neweaſtle: Her Name was 
woaret Lucas, youngeſt Siſter to the Lord Lucas of 
khefler; a noble Family, for all the Brothers were vali- 
, and all the Siſters virtuous. 

N Books of Chivalry, where the Point of Honour is 
ed to Madneſs, the whole Sory runs on Chaſtity 
Courage. The Damſel is mounted on a white Pal- 
as an Emblem of her Innocence; and, to avoid 
dal, muſt have a Dwarf for her Page. She is not 
bink of a Man, till ſome Misfortune has brought a 

pht-Errant to her Relief. The Knight falls in Love, 
did not Gratitude reſtrain her from murdering her 
erer, would die at her Feet by her Diſdain. How- 

he muſt waſte many Years in the Deſart, before 

Virgin Heart can think of a Surrender, The Knight 
off, attacks every thing he meets that is bigger and 

per than himſelf, ſeeks all Opportunities of being 
ked on the Head, and after ſeven Years Ramblin 
ns to his Miſtreſs, whoſe Chaſtity has been attac 

de mean Time by Giants and Tyrants, and undergone 

any Tryals as her Lover's Valour. _ 

N Spam, where there are ſtill great Remains of this 
atick Humour, it is a tranſporting Fayour for a Lady 
ſt an accidental Glance on her Lover from a Window, 
it be two or three Stories high; as it is uſual for the 

to aſſert his Paſſion for his Miſtreſs, in ſingle Combat 

a mad Bull. 

. THE 


thing but Blood can expiate. The Reaſon perhaps my 
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THE great Violation of the Point of Honour 
Man to Man, is giving the Lie. One may tell anothe 
Whores, drinks, phemes, and it may paſs unreſey 
but to ſay he lies, tho but in jeſt, is an Affront th 


becauſe no other Vice implies a want of Courage fon 
as the making of a Lie; and therefore telling a Man bel 
is touching him in the moſt ſenſible Part of Honow, 
indirectly calling him a Coward. I cannot omit u 
this Head what Herodotus tells us of the ancient Prj 
That from the Age of five Years to twenty they ink 
their Sons only in three things, ro manage the Hark, 
make uſe of the Bow, and to ſpeak Truth. 

THE placing the Point of Honour in this falſe kid 
Courage, has given Occaſion to the very refuſe of Mak 
who have neither Virtue nor common Senſe, to ſet uy 
Men of Honour. An Engliſh Peer, who has not been 
dead, uſed to tell a Yr A Story of a French Gentle 
that viſited him early one Morning at Paris, and after; 
Profeſſions of Reſpect, let him know that he had iti 
Power to oblige him; which in ſhort, amountel 
this, that he believed he could tell bis Lordſhip thePe 
Name who juſtled him as he came out from the 0 
bur before he would proceed, he begged his Lordſhip thi 
would not deny him the Honour of making hin 
Second, The Engliſh Lord to avoid being drawn in 
very fooliſh Affair, told him that he was under EN 
ments for his two next Duels to a Couple of parti 
Friends, Upon which the Gentleman immediately 1 
drew, hoping his Lordſhip would not take it il 
medgled no farther in an Affair from whence he l 
was to receive no Advantage. | 

THE beating down this falſe Notion of Honour, 
vain and lively a People as thoſe of France, is dele 
looked upon as one of the moſt glorious Parts of ther 
ſent King's Reign. It is pity but the Puniſhment of! 
miſchievous Notions ſhould have in ir ſome parti 
Circumſtances of Shame and Infamy ; that thoſe wiv 
Slaves to them may ſee, that inftead of advanong' 
Reputations, they lead them to Ignominy and Diſpon 

DEATH is not ſufficient to deter Men who m 
their Glory to deſpiſe it; but it eyery one that 100 
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| were to ſtand in the Pillory, it would quickly leſſen 
umber of theſe imaginary Men of Honour, and put 
ad to ſo abſurd a Practice. 
THEN Honour is a Support to virtuous Principles, 
runs parallel with the Laws of God and our Coun- 
it cannot be too much cheriſhed and encouraged : But 
n the Dictates of Honour are contrary to thoſe of 
ion and Equity, they are the greateſt Depravations 
man Nature, by giving wrong Ambitions and falſe 
& of what is good and laudable; and ſhovld therefore 
xploded by all Governments, and driven out as th 
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Nil ego contulerim jucum do ſanus amico. Hor. 


Man advanced in Vears that thinks fit to look 
back upon his former Life, and calls that only 
Life which was paſſed with Satisfaction and En- 
ent, excluding all Parts which were not pleaſant to 
will find himſelf very young, if not in his Infan- 
Sickneſs, ill Humour, and Idleneſs, will have robbed 
of a great Share of that Space we ordinarily call our 
It is therefore the Duty of every Man that would 
e to himſelf, to obtain, if poſſible, a Diſpoſition 
pleaſed, and place himſelf in a conſtant Aptitude 
ze Satisfaction of his Being. Inſtead of this, you 
y fee a Man who is not uneaſy in Proportion to his 
cement in the Arts of Life, An affected Delicacy 
common Improvement we meet with in thoſe who 
to be refined above others: They do not aim at 
Fleaſures themſelves, but turn their Thoughts upon 
ing the falſe Pleaſures of other Men. Such Peo- 
e Valetudinarians in Society, and they ſhould no 
come into Company than a fick Man ſhould 
the Air: If a Man is too weak to bear what is a 
ſhment to Men in Health, he muſt ftill keep his 
er, When any one in Sir Roger's Company 
Jains he is out of Order, he immediately _— 
me 
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ſome Poſſet-Drink for him; for which Reaſon that 
People who are ever bewailing their Conſtitution in q 
Places, are the Chearfulleſt imaginable when he is pr 

IN is a wonderful thing that fo many, and the 
reckoned abſurd, ſhall entertain thoſe with whom 
conyerſe by giving them the Hiſtory of their Paint 


Aches; and imagine ſuch Narrations their Quora df 
Converſation, This is of all other the meaneſt Ht 

Diſcourſe, and a Man muſt not think at a ! 
himfelf very inſignificant, when he finds an . 


his Head-ach anfwered by another's King wha: N 
in the laſt Mail? Mutual good Humour is Dic 
ought to appear in where-ever we meet, and we fg 
make no Mention of wht concerns our iclycs, wit 
it be of Matters wherein our Friends ought 1 
Joyce: But indred there ate Crowes of People wh 
themſelves in no Method of pleafing themſclves or oh 
ſuch are thole whom we viually call indolent Pet 
Indolence is, methinks, an inter modite State ben 
Pleaſure and Pain, and very much unbecoming 20) 
of our Life after we are out of the Nurſe's Arms. 
an Averſion to Labour creates a conſtant Wearinel, 
one would think ſhould make Exiſtence it ſeit a Bur 
The indolent Man deſcends from the Digr.ity of hi 
ture, and makes that Being which was Rational me 
Vegetative: His Life conſiſts only in the meer Eng 
and Decay of a Body, which, with Relation to the 
of the World, might as well have been uninforms 
the Habitation of a reaſonab'e Mind. 
OF this kind is the Life of that extraordinary C 
Harry Terſe#t and his Lady, Harry was in the U. 
his Celibacy one of thoſe pert Creatures who have! 
Vivacity and little Underſtanding; Mrs. Rebecca Ju 
whom he married, had all that the Fire of Youth 
lively Manner cculd do towards making an aprecabl 
man. Theſe two People of ſeeming Merit fell into! 
others Arms; and Paſſion being ſated, and no Rea 
good Senſe in either to ſucceed it, their Life is non 
Stand; their Meals are inſipid, and their Time tes 
their Fortune has placed them above Care, and tber 
of Taſte reduced them below Diverfion. When 
talk of theſe as Inſtances of Inexiſtence, we © 
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on, that in order to live it is neceſſary we ſhould 
ys be in jovial Crews, or crowned with Chaplets 
Roſes, as the merry Fellows among the Ancients are 
ibed; but it is intended by conſidering theſe Con- 
ies to Pleaſure, Indolence, and roo much Delicacy, 
ſhew that it is Prudence to preſerve a Difpoſition in 
ſelves to receive a certaia Delight in all we hear and 


THIS portable Quality of good Humour ſeaſons all 


Parts and Occurrences we meet with, in ſuch a man- 
that there are no Moments loſt; but they all paſs 
h much Satis faction, that the heavieſt of Loads, 
en it is a Load) that of Time, is never felt by us. 
las has this Quality to the higheſt Perfection, and 
municates it where-ever he appears: The Sad, the 
try, the Severe, the Melancholy, ſhew a new Chear- 
gels when he comes amongſt them, At the ſame 
e no one can repeat any thing that Varilas has ever 
that deſerves Repetition; but the Man has that in- 
Goodneſs of Temper, that he is welcome to every 
ly, becauſe every Man thinks he is ſo to him. He 
not ſeem to contribute any thing to the Mirth of 
Company; and yet upon Reflection you find it all 
wened by his being there. I thought it was whim- 
ly faid of a Gentleman, That if Varilas had Wit, it 
d be the beſt Wit in the World. It is certain, 
1 a well corrected lively Imagination and good 
eding are added to a ſweet Diſpolition, they qualify it 
de one ſof the greateſt Bleſſings, as well as Pleaſures of 


[EN would come into Company with ten times the 
plure they do, if they were ſure of hearing nothing 
Ich would ſhock them, as well as expected what 
ald pleaſe them. When we know every Perſon that 
poken of is repreſented by one who has no ill Will, 
every thing that is mentioned deſcribed by one that 

ft to ſet it in the beſt Light, the Entertainment muſt 
delicate, becauſe the Cook has nothing brought to 
Hand but what is the moſt excellent in its Kind. 

ful Pictures are the Entertainments of pure Minds, 

Deformities of the corrupted. It is a Degree to- 

the Life of Angels, when we enjoy CY 
| where= 
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wherein there is nothing preſeated but in its Excelef 
and a 2 towards that of Dzmons, wherein nod 


is ſhewa but in its Degeneracy. 
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Romulus, & Liber pater, & cum Caſtore Pollux, 

Poſt mgentia facta, Deorum in templa recepti; 

Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, aſpera bells 
„ agros aſſignant oppida condunt ; 

Ploravere ſuis non reſpondere favorem 

Speratum meritis: | Hor 


ENSURE, fays a late ingenious Author, ith 
a Man pays to the Publick for being Emment, It. 
Folly for an eminent Man to think of eſcaping 
and a Weakneſs to be affected with it. All the illuft 
Perſons of Antiquity, and indeed of every Age in 
World, have paſſed through this fiery Perſecution. TI 
is no Defence againſt Reproach but Obſcurity; its 
kind of Concomirant to Greatneſs, as Satyrs and 
ctives were an eſſential Part of a Roman Triumph. 
IF Men of Eminence are expoſed to Cenſure o 
Hand, they are as much liable to Flattery on the 
If they receive Reproaches which are not due to tit 
they likewiſe receive Praiſes which they do not cet 
In a Word, the Man in a high Poſt is never reg! 
with an indifferent Eye, but always conſidered as a ff 
or an Enemy. For this Reaſon Perſons in great dn 
have ſeldom their true Characters drawn till ſeverdl 1 
after their Deaths. Their perſonal Friendſhips and f. 
ties muſt ceaſe, and the Parties they were crgaged® 
at an End, before their Faults or their Virtues cn 
Juſtice done them. When Writers have the leaſt Of 
tunities of knowing the Truth they are in the bel! 
tion to tell it. 
IT is therefore the Privilege of Poſterity to adjut 
Characters of illuſtrious Pcrions, and to ſet Matten 
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detween thoſe Antagoniſts, who by their Rivalry for 
reatneſs divided a whole Age into Factions. We can 
now allow Ceſar to be a great Man, without derogating 
rom Pompey; and celebrate the Virtues of Cato, withour 
letracting from thoſe of Ceſar. Every one that has been 
png dead has a due Proportion of Praiſe allotted him, in 
which whilſt he lived his Friends were too profuſe and 
is Enemies too ſparing. 

ACCORDING to Sir Iſaac Newton's Calculations, 
be laſt Comet that made its Appearance in 1680, imbib'd 
>» much Heat by its Approaches to the Sun, that it would 
ve been two thouſand times hotter than red hot Iron, 
ad it been a Globe of that Metal; and that ſuppoſing it 
s big as the Earth, and at the ſame Diſtance from the 
un, it would be fifty thouſand Years in cooling, before 

recovered its natural Temper. In the like manner, if 

Engliſh Man conſiders the great Ferment into which 

r Political World is thrown at preſent, and how in- 
oſely it is heated in all its Parts, he cannot ſuppoſe that 

will cool again in leſs than three hundred Years. In 

ich a Tract of Time it is poſſible that the Heats of the 
eſent Age may be extinguiſhed, and our ſeveral Claſſes 
great Men repreſented under their proper Characters. 
dme eminent Hiſtorian may then probably aciſe that will 
dt write recentibus odiis (as Tacitus expreſſes it) with the 
aſſions and Prejudices of a contemporary Author, but 
jake an impartial Diſtribution of Fame among the Great 
len of the preſent Age. | 

| cannot forbear eſtertaining my ſelf very often with 
e Idea of ſuch an imaginary Hiſtorian deſcribing the 

pn of ANNE the Firſt, and introducing it with a 
reface to his Reader; that he is now entring upon the 

oſt ſhining Part of the Engli/þ Story. The great Rivals 

Fame will be then diſtinguiſhed according- to their 

pective Merits, and ſhine in their proper Points of 
bt. Such an one (ſays the Hiſtorian) tho variouſly 

preſented by the Writers of his own Age, appears to 
re been a Man of more than ordinary Abilities, great 
plication, and uncommon Integrity : Nor was ſuch 
one (tho of an oppoſite Party and Intereſt) inferior 
him in any of theſe Reſpects. The ſeveral Antago- 
$ who now endcayour to depreciate one another, and 
Vor. II. Fe E " _ 
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are celebrated or tradaced by different Parties, will u 
have the ſame Body of Admirers, and appear 111ufriul 
in the Opinion of the whole Britiſi Nation. The de 
ving Man, who can now recommend himſelf to the j 
ſteem of but half his Country men, will then receive t 
Approbations and — of a whole Age. 
AMONG the ſeveral Perſons that Alouriſh in this g 
rious Reign, there is no Queſtion but ſuch a future Hi 
Tian as the Perſon of whom I am ſpeaking, will ny 
mention of the Men of Genius and Learning, who hn 
now any Figure in the Britiſß Nation. For my own bn 
I often flatter my ſelf with the honourable Mention whit 
will then be made of me; and have drawn up « Parpryl 
in my own Imagination, that I fancy will not be alto 
ther unlike what will be found in ſome Page or otherd 
this imaginary Hiſtorian. 
IT was under this Reign, ſays he, that the Set 

14 ron Publiſhed thoſe little Diurnal Eſſays which 
ſtill extant. We know very little of the Name or fei 
of this Author? except only that he was a Man of aw 
ſhort Face, extreamly addicted to Silence, and ſo pre 
Lover of Knowledge, that he made a Voyage to Gn 
Cairo for ro other Reaſon, but to take the Meaſure of a} 
ramid. His chief Frierd was one Sir Roc ER Dr C 
VERLEY, a whimſical Country Knight, and a Tem 
whoſe Name he has not tranſmitted to us. He | 
as a Lodger at the Houſe of a Widow-Woman, 
was a great Humouriſt in all Parts of his Life, Tiwi 
all we can affirm with any Certainty of his Perſon 
Cnaracter. As for his Speculations, notwithſtandy 
the ſeyeral obſolete Words and obſcure Phraſes of 
Age in which he lived, we ftill underſtand enoug) 
them to ſee the Diverſions and Characters of the N 
Eh Nation in his Time: Not but that we are to mw 
Allowance for the Mirth and Humour of the Auil 
who has doubtleſs ſtrained many Repreſentations 
Things beyond the Truth. For if we interpret 
Words in their literal Meaning,” we muſt ſuppoſe © 
Women of the firſt Quality uſed to paſs away W 
Mornings at a Puppet-Show: That atteſted ti 
Principles by their Patches : That an Audience E 
fit out an Evening to hear a Dramatical Performa... 
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1 in a Language which they did not underftand : 
hat Chairs and Flower-Pots were introduced as Actors 
pon the Britiſh Stage: That a promiſcuous Aſſembly of 
len and Women were allowed to meet àt Midnight in 
Haſques within the Verge of the Court; with many Im- 
obabilities of the like Nature. We muſt therefore, in 
heſe and the like Caſes, ſuppoſe that theſe remote Hints 
id Alluſions aimed at ſome certain Follies which were 
hen in Vogue, and which at preſent we have not any 
otion of, We may gueſs by ſeveral Paſſages in the Spe- 
ions, that there were Writers who endeavoured to de- 
act from the Works of this Author; but as nothing of 
his Nature is come down to us, we cannot gueſs at any 
dbjections that could be made to his Paper. If we con- 
der his Style with that Indulgence which we muſt ſhew 
o old Engliſh Writers, or if we look into the Variety of 
is Subjects, with thoſe ſeveral Critical Diſſertations, Mo- 
| Reflections, * * * * * * 
* "= 6-4. * * 
80 o 1 o 3 * 
0 „ o * 
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THE following Part of the Paragraph is ſo much to 
ny Advantage, and beyond any thing I can pretend to, 
at I hope my Reader will excuſe me for not inſerting 
L 
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— ſus animo debent aliquando dari, 
Ad cogitandum melior ut redeat ſibi. Phædr. 


Do not know whether to cal the following Letter a 
Satyr upon Coquets, or a Repreſentation of their ſe- 
veral fantaſtical Accompliſhments, or what other Title 
d give it; but as it is I ſhall communicate it to the Pub- 
ck. It will ſufficiently explain its own Intentions, ſo 
at I ſhall give it my Reader at Length, without either 
reface or Poſtſcript, | 
E 2 Mr, 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 


c . are armed with Fans as Men wit 

Swords, and ſometimes do more Executia 
* with them. To the end therefore that Ladies may h 
entire Miſtreſſes of the Weapon which they bear, I har 
* erected an Academy for the training up of young Wy 
men in the Exerciſe of the Fan, according to the mol 
+ faſhionable Airs and Motions that are now practiſed u 
Court. The Ladies who carry Fans under me are draw 
© up twice a Day in my great Hall, where they are in 
* ſtructed in the Uſe of their Arms, and exerciſed by the 
s following Words of Command, 


Handle your Fans, 
Unfurl your Fans, 
Diſcharge your Fans, 
Ground your Fans, 
Recover your Fans, 
Flutter your Fans. 


« By the right Obſervation of theſe few plain Words a 
Command, a Woman of a tolerable Genius who wi 
© apply her ſelf diligently to her Exerciſe for the Spaced 
but one half Year, ſhall be able to give her Fan all th 
* Graces that can poſſibly enter into that little modi 
© Machine. 

* BUT to the end that my Readers may form to then 
* ſeives 2 right Notion of this Exerciſe, | beg Leave 
explain it to them in ail its Parts, When my Fen 
Regiment is drawn up in Array, with every one ht 
Weapon in her Hand, upon my giving the Word i 
* handle their Fans, each of them ſhakes her Fan at it 
« with a Smile, then gives her Right-hand Woman | 
Tap upon the Shoulder, then preſſes her Lips with is 
« Extremity of her Fan, then lets her Arms fall in 
* eaſy Motion, and ſtands in a Readineſs to receive t 
© next Word of Commgnd. All this is done with a c. 
Fan, and generally learned in the firſt Week. | 

* THE next Motion is that of nfurlmg the Fan dl 
© which are comprehended ſeveral little Hurts and Vin 
© tions, as alſo gradual and deliberate Openings, with m 
© ny voluntary Fallings aſunder in the Fan it felt, h 
e ſeldom learned under a Month's Practice. This ＋ id 
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the Exerciſe pleaſes the Spectators more than any other, 
2s it diſcovers on a ſudden an infinite Number of Cu- 
pids, Garlands, Altars, Birds, Beaſts, Rainbows, and the 
like apreeabte Figures, that diſplay themſelves to View, 
whilſt every one in the Regiment holds a Picture in her 
Hand. 

© UPON my giving the Word to diſcharge their Fans, 
hey give one general Crack that may be heard at a con- 
derable Diſtance when the Wind firs fair. This is one 
of the moſt difficult Parts of the Exerciſe; but I have 
ſeveral Ladies with me, who at their firſt Entrance could 
not give a Pop loud enough to be heard at the further 
End of a Room, who carr now diſcharge a Fan in ſuch 
2 Manner, that it ſhail make a Report like a Pocket- 
Piſtol, I have likewiſe taken Care (in order to hinder 
young Women from letting off their Fans in wrong 
Places or unſuitable Occaſions) to ſhew upon what Sub- 
je& the Crack of a Fan may come in properly: I have 
likewiſe invented a Fan, with which a Girl of Sixteen, 
by the Help of a little Wind which is encloſed about one 
of the largeſt Sticks, can make as loud a Crack as a 
Woman of Fifty with an ordinary Fan. 

EN the Fans are thus d:/charged, the Word of 
Command in courſe is to ground their Fans. This teaches 
a Lady to quit her Fan gracefully whea ſhe throws it 
alide in order to take up a Pack of Cards, adjuſt a Curl 
of Hair, replace a falling Pin, or apply her ſelf to any 
other Matter of Importance. This Part of the Exerciſe, 
as it only conſiſts in toſſing a Fan with an Air upon a 
long Table (which ſtands by for that Purpoſe) may be 
learned in two Days Time as well as in a Twelvemonth. 
WHEN my Female Regiment is thus diſirmed, 1 
generally let them walk about the Room tor ſome Time ; 
when on a ſudden (like Ladies that look upon their 
Watches after a long Viſit) they all of them haſten to 
their Arms, catch them up in a Hurry, and place them- 
ſelves in their proper Stations upon my calling out reco- 
ver your Fans. This Part of the Exerciſe is not difficult," 
provided a Woman applies her Thoughts to it. 

THE Flurtering of the Fan is the laſt, and indeed the 
7 of the whole Exerciſe; but if a Lady does 
not mil-ipend her Time, ſhe may make her ſelf Miſtreſs 
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of it in three Months. I generally lay afide the Dq 
days and the hot Time of the Summer for the teaching i 
* this Part of the Exerciſe, for as ſoon as ever I pronomu 
* Flutter your Fans, the Place is filled with ſo many 7; 
# phyrs and gentle Breezes as are very refreſhing in thy 
* Seaſon of the Year, though they might be dangerous u 
* Ladies of a tender Conſtitution in any other. 

* THERE is ar infinite Variety of Motions to ꝶ 
made uſe of in the Flutter of a Fan: There is the a: 
* pry Flutter, the modeſt Flutter, the timorous Flute 
* the confuſed Flutter, the merry Flutter, and the ans 
tous Flutter, Not to be tedious, there is ſcarce any L. 
motion in the Mind which does not produce a ſuitil 
Agitation in the Fan; inſomuch, that if I only ſee ti 
Fan of a diſciplin'd Lady, I know very well whethe 
s ſhe laughs, frowns, or bluſhes. I have ſeen a Fan f 
very angry, that it would have been dangerous for the 
© abſent Lover who provoked it to have come within the 
Wind of it; and at other Times ſo very lan guiſtiing, tht 
© I have been glad for the Lady'r Sake the Lover waz 11 
* ſufficient Diſtance from it. I need not add, that 2 fu 
* 15 either a Prude or Coquet, according to the Nature d 
© the Perſon who bears it. To conclude my Letrer, I mul 
* acquaint you that I have from my own Obſervarios 
C u a little Treatiſe for the Uſe of my Scholz 

entitled The Paſſions of t he Fan; which I will comme 
© nicate to you, it you think it may be of Ufe to the Pub 
© lick. 1 ſhall have a general Review on Thurſday ven 
to which you ſhall be very welcome if you will bono 
it with your Preſence. 


T am, &c. 


P. S. I teach young Gentlemen the whole Art 
* Gallanting a Fan. | 
N. B. I have ſeveral little plain Fans made for thi 
Ve, to avoid Expence. U 
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how _- fruſtra ſudet fruſtraque labores i 


Y Friend the Divine having been uſed with Words 
of Complaiſance (which he thinks could be pro- 


SS 
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hs perly applied to no one living, and I think could 
* only ſpoken of him, and that in his Abſence) was fo 
Co -treamly offended with the_exceſſive way of ſpeaking 
irilities among us, that he made a Diſcourſe againſt it 
he the Club; which he concluded with this Remark, that 


had not heard one Compliment made in our Society 
nce its Commencement, Every one was pleaſed with 
is Concluſion ; and as each knew his good Will to the 
eſt, he was convinced that the many Profeſſions of Kind- 

5 and Service, which we ordinarily meet with, are not 
utural where the Heart is well inclined : But are a Pro- 
titution of Speech, ſeldom intended to mean any Part of 
what they expreſs, never to mean All they expreſs. Our 
&everend Friend, upon this Topick, pointed to us two or 
bree Paragraphs on this Subject in the firſt Sermon of the 
rſt Volume of the late Archbiſhop's Poſthumous Works. 
do not know that I ever read any thing that pleaſed me 
more, and as it is the Praiſe of Longinus, that he ſpeaks of 
he Sublime in a Style ſuitable to ir, ſo one may ſay of this 
Author upon Sincerity, that he abhors any Pomp of Rhe- 
of orick on this Occaſion, and treats it with a more than 
ordinary Simplicity, at once to be a Preacher and an Ex- 
mple. With what Command of himſelf does he lay be- 
ore us, in the Language and Temper of his Profeſſion, a 
Fault, which by the leaſt Liberty and Warmth of Expreſ- 
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hon would be the moſt lively Wit and Satyr? But his 
Heart was better diſpoſed, and the good Man chaſtiſed the 


In A Wit ia ſuch a manner, that he was able to ſpeak as 
0 WI. a 
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i=— > AMONGST too many other Inſtances of the 
great Corruption and Degeneracy of the Age where 
* we live, the great and general want of Sincerity in Con. 
© yerſation is none of the leaſt, The World is grown 
© full of Diſſimulation and Compliment, that Mens Worg 
* are hardly any Signification of their Thoughts; and if 
* any Man meaſure bis Words by his Heart, and ſpeak x 
* he thinks, and do not expreſs more Kindneſs to even 
Man, that Men. uſually have for any Man, he can hardy 
© eſcape the Cenſure of want of Breeding. The old B. 
* gliſþ Plainneſs and Sincerity, that generous Integrity a 
Nature, and Honeſty of Diſpoſition, which always 2. 
* gues true Greatneſs of Mind, and is uſually accomps 
© nied with undaunted Courage and Reſolution, is in 
© great meaſure loſt amongſt us: There hath been a lon 
© Endeavour to transform us into Foreign Manners and 
© Faſhions, and to bring us to a ſervile Imitation of note 
© of the beſt of our Neighbours in ſome of the worſt of 
< their Quaiities. The Dialect of Converſation is now+ 
days fo ſwelled with Vanity and Compliment, and f 
© ſurfeited (as I may fay) of Expreſſions of Kindneſs ad 
'© Reſpect, that if a Man that lived an Age or two a9 
© ſhould return into the World again he would really wat 
© a Dictionary to help him to underſtand his own Las 
* guape, and to know the true intrinſick Value of the 
©-Phraſe in Faſhion, and would hardly at firſt believe x 
© what a low Rate the higheſt Strains and Expreſſions d 
© Kindneſs imaginable do commonly paſs in current Pay: 
© ment: and when he ſhould come to underſtand it, it 
© would be a great while before he could bring himſet 
© with a good Countenance and a good Conſcience t0 
© converſe with Men upon equal Terms, and in their ow 
© way. 
$ AND in Truth it is hard to Gay, whether it ſhould 
© more provoke our Contempt or our Pity, to hear wit 
© ſolemn Expreſſions of Reſpe& and Kindneſs will pi 
© between Men, almoſt upon no Occaſion ; how ret 
c Honour and Eſteem they will declare for one hon 
< perhaps they rever ſaw before, and how intirely the 
c are al on the ſudden devoted to his Service and lute 


< reſt, for no Reaſon; bow infinitely and eternally o- 
c liged to him, for no Benefit; and how extreamly 11 
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will be concerned for him, yea and afflicted too, for 
W no Cauſe. I know it is ſaid, in Juſtitication of this 
hollow kind of Converſation, that there is no Harm, 
no real Deceit in Compliment, but the Matter is well 
enough, ſo long as we under ſtand one another; & Ver- 
ba valent ut Nummi, Words are like Money; and when the 
current Value of them is generally underſtood, no Man 
is cheated by them. This is ſomething ; if ſuch Words 
were any thng ; but being brought into the Accompt, 
they are meer Cyphers. However, it is ſtil] a juſt Mat- 
ter of Complaint, that Sincerity and Plainneſs are out of 
Faſhion, and that our Language is _— into a Lie; 
that Men have almoſt quite perverted the ule of Speech. 
and made Words to hgnifie nothing, that the greateſt 
part of the Converſation of Mankind is little elſe but 
driving a Trade of Diſſimulation; inſomuch that it 
would make a Man heartily; ſick and weary of the 
World, to ſee the little Sincerity that is in U ſe and Pra- 
ice among Men. | 
WHEN the Vice is placed in this contemptible Light, 
e argues unanſwerably againſt it, in Words and Thoughts 
o natural, that any Man who reads them would imagine 
e himſelf could have been Author of them. 
* IF the Show of any thing be good for any thing, I 
am {ure Sincerity is better: for why does any Man dif- 
ſemble, or ſeem to be that which he is not, but be- 
cauſe he thinks it good to have ſuch a Quality as he 
pretends to? For to counterfeit and diſſemble, is to put 
on the Appearance of ſome real Excellency. Now the 
beſt Way ia the World to ſeem to be any thing, is real- 
ly to be what he would ſeem to be. Beſides, that it 
s many times as troubleſome to make good the Pre- 
tence of a good Quality, as to have it; and if a Man 
ave it not, it is ten to one but he is diſcovered to want 
It; = pag all his Pains and Labour to ſeem. to have 
If; 18 £ 
IN another Part of the ſame Diſcourſe he goes on ta- 
bew, that all Artifice muſt naturally tend to the Difap- 
intment of him that practiſes it. 5 
"WHATSOEVER Convenience may be thought 
to be in Falſhood and Diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; 
but the Inconvenience of it is perpetual, becauſe it 
Es bring 
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C _ a Man under an everlaſting Jealouſie and Suſpicy 
© ſo that he is not believed when he ſpeaks Truth, » 
* truſted when perhaps be means honeſtly. When a } 
bath once forfeited the Reputation of bis Integrity, k 
* ſer faſt, and nothing will then ſerve his Turn, nei 
* Truth nor Falſhood. 
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Qualis equos Threiſſa fatigat 

Harpahce———— Virg. 

T would be a noble Improvement, or rather Re 
1 very of what we call good Breeding, if nothing we 

to paſs amongſt us for agreeable which was the let 
Tranſgreſſion againſt that Rule of Life called Deconn 
or a Regard to Decency, This would command ti 
R of Mankind, becauſe it carries in it Defence 
to their good Opinion; as Humility lodged in a worth 
Mind, ts always attended with a certain Homage, whit 
no haughty Soul, with all the Arts imaginable, will c 
be able to purchaſe. July fays, Virtue and Decency u 
fo nearly „that it is difficult to ſeparate them fro 
each other but in our Imagination. As the Beauty 
the Body always accompanies the Health of it, ſo cert 
ly is Decency concomitant to Virtue: As Beauty of Boy 
with an agrecable Carriage, = the Eye, and that Pla 
fore conſiſts in that we obſerve all the Parts with a 0 
tain Elegance are proportioned to each other; ſo di 
Decency of Behaviour which appears in our Lives, obt 
the A tion of all with whom we converſe, tro 
the Order, Confiſtency, and Moderation of our Words u 
Actions. This flows frem the Reverence we ben tt 
wards every good Man, and to the World in genen 
for to be negligent of what any one thinks of you, 
not only ſhew you arrogant but abandoned. In all thts 
' Confiderations we are to diſtinguiſh bow one Virtue d 
fers from another: As it is the Part of Juſtice neus 
do Violence, it is of Modeſty never to commit Offene 
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\ this laſt Particular lies the whole Force of what is cal- 
WJ Decency 5 to this Purpoſe that excellent Moraliſt a- 
ye mentioned talks of Decency ; but this Quality is 
ore eafily comprehended by an ordinary Capacity, than 
upreſſed with all his Eloquence. This Decency of Beha- 
jour is generally tranſgreſſed among all Orders of Men; 
y, the very Women, though themſelves created it as it 
ere for Ornament, are often very much miſtaken in 
his ornamental Part of Life. It would methinks be a 
hort Rule for Behaviour, if every young Lady in her 
Irefs, Words and Actions were only to recommend her 
If as a Siſter, Daughter or Wife, and make her ſelf the 
ore eſteemed in one of thoſe Characters. The Care of 
demſelves, with Regard to the Families in which Wo- 
nen are born, is the beſt Motive for their being courted 
come into the Alliance of other Houſes, Nothing can 
romote this End more than a ſtrict Preſervation of De- 
ency. I ſhould be glad if a certain Equeſtrian Order of 
lies, ſome of whom one meets in an Evening at every 
Dutlet of the Town, would take this Subject into their 
ious Conſideration : In order thereunto the following 
er may not be wholly unworthy their Peruſal. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
was lately to take the Air in one of the moſt 
© beautiful Evenings this Seaſon has produced; as 
I was admiring the Serenity of the Sky, the lively Co- 
lours of the Fields, and the Variety of the Landskip 
every Way around me, my Eyes were ſuddenly called 
off from theſe inanimate Objects by a little Party of 
Horſemen I ſaw paſſing the Road. The greater Part 
of them efcaped my particular Obſervation, by reaſon 
that my whole Attention was fixed on a very fair Youth 
who rode in the midſt of them, and ſeemed to have 
been dreſſed by ſome Deſcription in a Romance. His 
Features, Complexion and Habit had a remarkable Ef- 
feminacy, and a certain languiſhing Vanity appeared in 
his Air: His Hair, well curl'd and powder'd, hung to a 
conſiderable Length on his Shoulders, and was wantonly 
ty'd, as if by the Hands of his Miſtreſs, in a Scarlet 
Ribbon, which played like a Streamer bebind him: He 
{ lad Cost and Waſtecoat of blue Camiet trimmed and 
| | em- 
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© embroidered with Silver; a Cravat of the fineſt Lace; ] 
© wore, in a ſmart Cock, a little Beaver Hat edged wit 
© Silver, and made more ſprightly by a Feather. Hj 
© Horſe too, which was a Pacer, was adorned after the 
© ſame airy Manner, and ſeemed to ſhare in the Variy 
© of the Rider. As I was pitying the Luxury of thi 
< young Perſon, who appeared to me to have been ed 
* cated only as an Object of Sight, I perceived on ny 
© nearer Approach, and as I turred my Eyes downwrrd, 
© Part of the Equipage I had not obſerved before, which 
© was a Petticoat of the fame with the Coat and Waſte 
© coat. After this Diſcovery, I looked again on the Fx 
© of the fair Amaten who had thus deceived me, and 
thought thoſe Features which had before offended me 
© by their Softneſs, were now ſtrengthened into as in- 
proper a Boldneſs; and tho' her. Eyes, Noſe, and Mouth 
© ſeemed to be formed with perfect Symmetry, | an 
© not certain whether ſhe, who in Appearance was 2 yer 
© handſome Youth, may not be in Reality a very indi 
© ferent Woman. 

* THERE is an Objection which naturally preſent 
it ſelf againſt theſe occaſional Perplexities and Mixture 
of Dreſs, which is, that they ſeem to break in upa 
© that Propriety and Diſtinction of Appearance in whicl 
© the Beauty of different Characters is preſerved; and i 
* they ſhould be more frequent than they are at preſent 
would look like turning our publick Aſſemblies into 1 
general Maſquerade. The Model of the Amazonia 
Hunting Habit for Ladies, was, as I take it, firſt im. 
ported from France, and well enough expreſſes tht 
© Gaicty of a People, who are taught] to do any thing 6 
© it be with an Aſſurance; but J cannot help thinking i 
« fits aukwardly yet on our Engliſh Modeſty, The Fett 
© coat is a kind of Incumbrance upon it, and if the 
s Amazons ſhould think fit to go en in this Plunder of 

- © our Sex's Ornaments, they ought to add to their Spoik 
and compleat their Triumph over us, by wearing the 
© Breeches. 

© IF it be natural to contract inſenfibly the Manner 
of thoſe we imitate, the Ladies who are pleaſed with 
* aſſaming our Dreſſes will do us more Honour than 

* deſerve, but they will do it at their own 2 70 
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iy woold the lovely Camilla deceive us in more Shapes 
han her own, and affect to be repreſented in her Picture 
ith a Gun and a Spaniel; while her elder Brother, the 
ir of a worthy Family, is drawn in Silks like his 
iter? The Dreſs and Air of a Man are not well to be 
:vided; and thoſe who would not be content with the 
ter, ought never to think of aſſuming the Former, 
here is ſo large a Portion of natural Agreeableneſs a- 
ong the fair Sex of our Iſland. that they ſeem betrayed 
nto theſe romantick Habits without having the ſame Oc- 
ion for them with their Inventors: All that needs to 
x deſired of them is, that they would 6e themſelves, that 
. what Nature deſigned them; and to ſee their Miſtake 
hen they depart from this, let them look upon a Man 
ho affects the Softneſs and Effeminacy of a Woman, to 
un how their Sex muſt appear to us, when approaching 
o the Reſemblance of a Man. 


J am, SIX, 
Tour moſt humble Servant. 
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Id arbitror | 
Adprime in vita eſſe utile, ne quid nimis. Ter. And. 


Y Friend WIL I. Hon ETcOMuR values himſelf 
very much upon what he calls the Knowledge of 
Mankind, which has coſt him many Diſaſters in 

$ Youth; for WIL. reckons every Misfortune that he 
met with among the Women, and every Rencounter 
org the Men, as Parts of his Education, and fancies he 
buld never haye been the Man he is, had not he broke 
ſindows, knocked down Conſtables, diſturbed honeſt 
ple with his Midnight Serenades, and beat up a lewd 
ſoman's Quarters, when he was a young Fellow. The 
ging in Adventures of this Nature WILL. calls the 
dying of Mankind; and terms this Knowledge of the 
own, the Knowledge of the World, WIL L. inge- 
4 _ nuouſly 
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nuouſly confeſſes, that for half his Life his Head 20 
every Morning with reading of Men over-night ; uy 
t comforts himſelf under certain Pains which he. 

dures from time to time, that without them he could; 
have been acquainted with the Gallantries of the ly 
This W1LL. looks upon as the Learning of a Gentlens 
and regards all other kinds of Science as the Accomyli 
ments of one whom he calls a Scholar, a Bookiſh Ma, 
a Philoſopher. 
FOR theſe Reaſons Wir x. ſhines in mixed Compy 
where he has the Diſcretion not to go out of his Den 
and has often a certain way of making his real Ignom 
appear a ſeeming one. Our Club however has freque 
caught him tripping, at which times they never fp 
him. For as WII I. often inſults us with the Knowle 
of the Town, we ſometimes take our Revenge upon l 
by our Knowledge of Books. 
HE was laſt Week producing two or three Len 
which he writ in his Youth to a Coquet Lady. 
Raillery of them was natural, and well enough for a ne 
Man of the Town; but, very unluckily, ſeveral of 
Words were wrong ſpelt. WIL L. laught this off af 
as well as he could, but finding bimſelf puſhed on all i 
and eſpecially by the Templer, he told us, with 2 li 
Paſſion, that he never liked Pedantry in Spelling, and | 
he ſpelt like a Gentleman, and not like a Scholar: U 
this WIL L. had Recourſe to his old Topick of ſhemi 
the narrow-Spiritedneſs, the Pride, and Ignorance of 
dants; which he carried fo far, that upon my retiring 
my Lodgings, I could not forbear throwing together ix 
Reflections as occurred to me upon that Subjeft, + 
A Man who has been brought up among Books, and 
able to talk of nothing elſe, is a very indifferent Comp 
on, and what we call a Pedant. But, methinks, we ſh 
enlarge the Title, and give it every one that does not ka 
how to think out of his Profeſſion and particular wy 


Lite. 

WHAT is a greater Pedant than a meer Man of! 
Town? Barr him the Play-houſes, a Catalogue of ! 
reigning Beauties, and an Account of a few fafhioos 
Difterpers that have befallen him, and you ftrike l 
Dumb. How many a pretty Gentleman Kor 
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s all within the Verge of the Court? He will tell you 
Names of the principal Favourites, repeat the ſhrewd 
yings of a Man of Quality, whiſper an Intreague that 
not yet blown upon by common Fame; or, if the Sphere 
his Obſervations is a little larger than ordinary, will 
haps enter into all the Iacidents, Turns, and Revoluti- 
s in a Game of Ombre. When he has gone thus far 
has ſhewn you the whole Circle of his Accompliſh- 
ts, his Parts are drained, and he is diſabled from any 
her Converſation. What are theſe but rank Pedants? 
j yet theſe are the Men who value themſelves moſt on 
ir Exemption from the Pedantry of Colleges. 
I might here mention the Military Pedant who always 
ks in a Camp, and is ſtorming Towns, making Lodg- 
nts, and fighting Battles from one end of the Year to 
other, Every thing he ſpeaks ſmells of Gunpowder 
you take away his Artillery from him, he has not a 
ford to ſay for himſelf. I might likewiſe mention the 
7 Pedant, that is perpetually putting Caſes, repeating 
Tranſactions of Weſtminſter- Hall, om with you 
on the moſt indifferent Circumſtances of Life, and not 
be convinced of the Diſtance of a Place, or of the moſt 
jvial Point in Converſation, but by dint of Argument. 
he State-Pedant is wrapt up in News, and loſt in Poli- 
If you mention either of the Kings of Spain or 
he talks very notably ; but if you go out of the Ga- 
tte, you drop him. In ſhort, a meer Courtier, a meer 
dldier, a meer Scholar, a meer any thing, is an inſipid 
dantick Character , and y ridiculous, 
OF all the Species of Pedants, which I have mention- 
|, the Beok-Pedant is much the moſt ſupportable ; he 
ps at leaſt an exerciſed Underſtanding, and a Head which 
full though confuſed, ſo that a Man who converſes with 
im may often receive from him hiats of things that are 
orth knowing, and what he may poſſibly turn to his 
m Advantage, tho* they are of little Uſe to the Owner, 
de worſt kind of Pedants among Learned Men, are ſuch 
xe naturally endued with a very ſmall Share of common 
ne, and have read a great number of Books without 
ite or Diltinct 
THE Truth of it is, Learning, like Travelling, and all 
& Methods of Improyement, as it finiſhes 3 
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ſo it makes a ſilly Man ten thouſand times more inſuſ 
ble, by ſupplying variety of Matter to his Impertinence, 
giving him an Opportunity of abounding in Abſurditit 


SHALLOW Pedants cry up one another much ny ef 
than Men of ſolid and uſeful Learning. To read the i 
tles they give an Editor, or Collator of a Manuſcript, + 
would take him for the Glory of the Common-wealth N 
Letters, and the Wonder of his Age, when perhaps uy 
Examination you find that he has only Rectify'd a Gn fo 
Particle, or laid out a whole Sentence in proper Comm 

THEY are obliged indeed to be thus |aviſh of wlll - 
Praiſes, that they may keep one another in Countenane be 
and it is no wonder if a great deal of Knowledge, ui 
is not capable of making a Man wiſe, has a natura Ia ; 
dency to make him Vain and Arrogant. 4 

Je 
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Hine tibi Copia © 

Manabit ab plenum benig no 

Ruris honorum opulenta corn. | 

AVING. often received an Invitation from mil 
Friend Sir RoGER DE CoverrLy to paſs u 

| a Month with him in the Country, I laſt Wet A 

accompanied him thither, and am ſettled with him l. 

ſome Time at his Country-houſe, where I intend to H 

ſeveral of my enſuing Speculations. Sir Roo ER, who Wl... 

very well _—_ with my Humour, lets me riſe , 

to Bed when I dine at his own Table or in Mo... 

amber as I think fit, fit till and ſay nothing wWIbAge 

bidding me be merry. When the Gentlemen of the C 

try come to ſee him, he only ſhews me at a Diſtance. ml; 

I have been walking in his Fields I have obſerved then... 

ſtealing a Sight of me over an Hedge, and have heard Hus 


Knight deſiring them not to let me ſee them, tor thit 
ET 
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the more at Eaſe in Sir Ro E r's Family, becauſe 
fits of ſober and ſtaid Perſons: for as the Knight is 
tea Maſter in the World, he ſeldom changes his Ser- 
; and as he is beloved by all about him, his Servants 
care for leaving him: By this Means his Domeſticks 
Uin Years, and grown old with their Maſter. You 
14 take his Valet de Chambre for his Brother, his But- 
& orey-headed, his Groom is one of the graveſt Men 
| have ever ſeen, and his Coachman has the Looks of 
* Counſellor. You ſee the Goodneſs of the Maſter 
in the old Houſe-dog, and in a grey Pad that is kept 
he Stable with great Care and Tenderneſs out of Re- 
to his paſt Services, tho' he has been uſeleſs for ſeve- 


ears, 
could not but ebſerye with a great deal of Pleaſure 
Joy that appeared in the Countenances of theſe anti- 
Domeſticks upon my Friend's Arrival at his Country- 
Some of them could not refrain from Tears at 

he of their old Maſter; every one of them preſs'd for- 
d to do ſomething for him, and ſeemed diſcouraged 
hey were not employed. At the ſame Time the good 
Knight, with a Mixture of the Father and the Maſter 
the Family, tempered the Enquiries after his own Af- 
with ſeveral kind Queſtions relating to themſelves, 
Humanity and Good-nature engages every Body to 
ſo that when he is pleaſant upon any of them, all 
Family are in good Humour, and none ſo much as 
Perſon whom he diverts himſelf with: On the con- 
J if he coughs, or betrays any Infirmity of old Age, 
f eaſ for a Stander-by to obſerve a ſecret Concern in 
Looks of all his Servants, | 

MY worthy Friend has put me under the particular 
re of his Butler, who is a very prudent Man, and, as 
I the reſt of his Fellow-Servants, wonderfully deſi- 
of pleaſing me, becauſe they have often heard their 
er talk of me as of his particular Friend. 

WY chief Compinion, when Sir Roo Ex is diverti 
ſelf in the Woods or the Fields, is a very — 
in who is ever with Sir RocER, and has lived at his 
ule in the Nature of a Chaplain above thirty Years. 
is Gentleman is a Perſon of good Senſe and ſome Learn- 
of a very regular Life and obliging Converſation : 
He 
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He heartily loves Sir Roo tn, and knows that hei; 
much in the old Knight's Eſteem; fo that he lives i 
Family rather as a Relation than a Dependant. 

I have obſerved in ſeveral of my Papers, that my Fry 
Sir Roo ER, amidſt all his good Qualities, is ſomethin 
an Humouriſtz and that his Virtues, as well as Impei 
ons, are as it were tinged by a certain Extravagance, mij 
makes them particularly his, ard 2 them fi 
thoſe of other Men. This Caſt of Mind, as it is gene 
w innocent in it ſelf, ſo it renders his Conyerl 
highly agreeable, and more delightful than the fanel 
gree of Senſe and Virtue would appear in their com 
and ordinary Colours. As I was walking with hin 
Night, he asked me how I liked the good Man when 
have juſt now mentioned? and without ſtaying for 
Anſwer told me, That he was afraid of being inſi 
with Latin and Greek at his own Table; for which i 
ſon, he deſired a particular Friend of his at the Um 
to find him out a Clergyman rather of plain Senſe 
much Learning, of a good Aſpect, a clear Voice, a i 
ble Temper, and, if poſſible, a Man that underſtoodil 
tle of Back-Gammon. My Friend, ſays Sir R oc A, f 
me out this Gentleman, who, beſides the Endown: 
required of him, is, they tell me, a good Scholar, the 
he does not ſhew it. I have given him the Parſony 
the Pariſh ; and becauſe I know his Value, have ie! 
upon him a good Annuity for Life. If he out-lives 
he ſhall find that he was 1 in my Eſteem then 
haps he thinks he is. He has now been with me tif 
Years; and though he does not know I have taken 
tice of it, has never in all that Time asked any thin 
me. for himſelf, tho he is every Day ſolliciting me 
ſomething in Behalf of one or other of my Tenants! 
Pariſhioners. There has not been a Law-Suit in tht! 
riſh ſince he has lived among them: If any Diſpute 1 

they apply themſelves to him for the Deciſion; if the) 
not acquieſce in his Judgment, which I think never" 
above once, or twice at moſt, they appeal 9 

At bis firſt ſettling with me, I made him a Preſent 
the good Sermons which have been printed in N 
and only begged of him that every Sunday he would | 
nounce one of them in the Pulpit. Accordingly, l 
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ed them into ſuch a Series, that they follow one ano- 
aturally, and make a continued Syſtem of practical 
ity. 

Sir RoGEer was going on in his Sory, the Gen- 
we were talking of came up to us; and upon the 
ht's asking him who preached to Morrow (for it 
Saturday Night) told us the Biſhop of St. Aſaph in 
orning, and Doctor South in the Afternoon. He 
ſbewed us his Liſt of Preachers for the whole Year, 
15 | aw with a great deal of Pleaſure Archbiſhop Til- 
. 8, Biſhop Saunderſon, Doctor Barrow, Doctor p 
ſeveral living Authors who have publiſhed Diſcourſes 
aical Divinity. I no ſooner ſaw this Venerable Man 
"= Pulpit, but I very much approved of my Friend's 
ing upon the Qualifications of a good Aſpect and a 
Voice; for I was ſo charmed with the Gracefulneſs 
Figure and Delivery, as well as with the Diſcourſes 
onounced. that I think I never paſſed any Time more 
py Satisfaction. A Sermon repeated after this Man- 
is like _ Compoſition of a Poet in the Mouth of a 
eful Actor. 

could heartily wiſh that more of our Country-Clergy 
d follow his Example; and inſtead of waſting their 
in laborious Compoſitions of their own, would en- 
or Jour afrer a handſome Elocution, and all thoſe other 
cs that are proper to enforce what has been penned 
preater Maſters, This would not only be more eaſie 
demſelyes, but more edifying to the People. L 
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EÆſobo ingentem ſtat am poſuere Attici, 
Seruumque collocarunt Æterna in Baſs, 
Patere honoris ſcirent ut Cun ctiviam. Phæd. 


HE Reception, manner of Attendance; undiſturbed 
Freedom and Quiet, which I meet with here in 
the Country, has conf rmed me in the Opinion I 
js had, that the general Corruption of Manners in 
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Servants is owing to the Conduct of Maſters. The 4 
of every one in the Family carries ſo much Satisfid 
that it appears he knows the happy Lot which has ly 
len him in being a Member of it. There is one Par 
lar which I have ſeldom ſeen but at Sir Ros e's; vere 
uſual in all other Places, that Servants fly from the 
of the Houſe through which their Mafter is paſſing; on 
contrary, here they induſtriouſly place themſelves in 
Way; and it is on both Sides, as it were, underſtood (- 
Viſit, when the Servants appear without calling. 
proceeds from the Human and equal Temper of the Hor 
of the Houſe, who alſo ectly well knows bow tot 
Joy a great Eſtate, with ſuch Oeconomy as ever to Sk 
much before-hand. This makes his own Mind untrouth 
and conſequently unapt to vent peeviſh Expreſſions, Mere 
give paſſionate or inconſiſtent Orders to thoſe about li 
Thus Reſpect and Love go together; and a certain Che 
fulneſs in Performance of tbeir Duty is the partial 
Diſtinction of the lower part of this Family. Wha 
Servant is called before his Maſter, he does not car 
with an Expectation to hear himſelf rated for ſome tn 
Fault, threatned to be ſtripped, or uſed with any ot 
unbecoming Language, which mean Maſters often g 
to worthy Servants; but it is often to know, what N 
he took that he came ſo readily back according to Om 
whether he paſſed by ſuch a Ground, if the old Mann 
rents it is in good Health; or whether he gave Sir Ron 
Love to him, or the like. | | | 
A Man who preſerves a Reſpect, founded on his ha 
volence to his ents, lives rather like a Prince th 
a Maſter in his Family; his Orders are received as Faro 
rather than Duties; and the Diſtinction of apprcacih er 
him is part of the Reward for executing what is ct 
manded by him. 
THERE is another Circumſtance in which my Fe 
excells in his Management, which is the Manner of! 
warding-his Servants: He has ever been of Opinion, til 
giving his caſt Cloaths to be worn by Valets has a ve)! 
Effect upon little Minds, and creates a filly Senſe of Eq 
lity between the Parties, in Perſons affected only without 
ward things. I have heard him often pleaſant on this 
caſion, and_deſcribe a young Gentleman abuſing his W 
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at Coat, which a Month or two before was the moſt 
Ing Diſtinction he was conſcious of in himſelf. He 
1d turn his Diſcourſe ſtill more pleaſantly upon the 
x Bounties of this kind; and I have heard B ſay 
gew 2 fine Woman, who diſtributed Rewards and 
ſhments in giving becoming or unbecoming Dreſſes 
Maids. 
UT my good Friend is above theſe little Inſtances of 
þwill, in beſtowing only Trifles on his Servants; a 
j Seryant to him is ſure of having it in his Choice ve- 
on of being no Servant at all. As I before obſerved, 
s ſo good an Husband, and knows ſo thoroughly that 
Bill of the Purſe is the Cardinal Victue of this Life; 
„ be knows ſo well that Frugality is the Support of 
erolity, that he can often ſpare a large Fine when a 
ement falls, and give that Settlement to a good Ser- 
who has a Mind to go into the World, or make a 
peer pay the Fine to that Servant, for his more com- 
able Maintenance, if he ſtays in his Service. 
Man of Honour and Generofity conſiders, it would 
miſerable to himſelf to have no Will but that of ano- 
tho' it were of the beſt Perſon breathing, and for 
Reaſon goes on as faſt as he is able to put his Servants 
independent Livelihoods, The greateſt Part of Sir 
Gen's Eſtate is tenanted by Perſons who have ſerved 
ſelf or his Anceſtors, It was to me extreamly plea- 
to obſerve the Viſitants from ſeveral Parts to welcome 
Arrival into the Country ; and all the Difference that 
duld take notice of, between the late Servants who 
he to ſee him, and thoſe who ſtaid in the Family, was, 
theſe latter were looked upon as finer Geatlemen and 
er Courtiers. 
H1S Manumiſſion and placing them in a way of 
Klihood, I look upon as only what is due to a good 
rant, which Encouragement will make his Succeſſor 
45 diligent, as humble, and as ready as he was, There 
omething wonderful in the Narrowneſs of thoſe Minds, 
dich can be pleaſed, and be barren of Bounty to thoſe 
o pleaſe them. 6 
ONE might, on this Occaſion, recount the Senſe that 
Perſons in all Ages have had of the Merit of their 
Peadants, and the Heroick Services which Men _> 
2 one 
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done their Maſters in the Extremity of their Fortunq 
ſhewn to their undone Patrons, that Fortune wy 
Difference between them; but as I deſign this my $ 
lation only as a gentle Admonition to thankleſs My 
ſhall not go out of the Occurrences of common Lit 
aſſert it as a general Obſervation, that I never ſaw, ) 
Sir Roc Ens Family, and one or two more, 
vants treated as they ought to be. Sir Roc EA 
neſs extends to their Childrens Children, and thi 
Morning he ſent his Coachman's Grandſon to Prema 
ſhall conclude this Paper with an Account of a Pit 
his Gallery, where there are many which will defer 
future Obſervation. 

AT the very upper End of this handſome Struct 
faw the Portraiture of two young Men ſtanding int 
ver, the one naked the other in a Livery. - Thel 
ſon ſupported ſeem'd half dead, but ſtill ſo much i 
to ſhew in his Face pane oy and Love tos 
other. I thought the fainting Figure reſembled my 
Sir Roc ER; and looking at the Butler, who ſtood h 
for an Account of it, he informed me that the Per 
the Livery was a Servant of Sir RoGer's, who ſto 
the Shore while his Maſter was ſwimming, and obi 
him taken with ſome ſudden Illneſs, and fink under 
jumped in and ſaved him. He told me Sir Rock 
off the Dreſs he was in as ſoon as he came home, ui 
a great Bounty at that time, followed by his Fayour! 
fince, had made him Maſter of that Seat which 
ſaw at a diſtance as we came to this e. I rememi 
indeed Sir Ro Ex ſaid there lived a very worthy Gt 
man, to whom he was highly obliged, without met 
ing any thing further. Upon my looking alittle diſt 
at ome Part of the Picture, my Attendant informed 
that it was againſt Sir Rocer's Will, and at the & 
Requeſt of the Gentleman himſelf, that he was d 
the Habit in which he had ſaved his Maſter, | 
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ratis anhelans, multa agendo nihil ag ent. Phæd. 


$ I was, Yeſterday Morning walking with Sir Ro- 

GER before his Houſe, a Country-Feilow brought 

him a huge Fiſh, which he told him, Mr. Wil- 
Wimble had caught that very Morning; and that ho 
nted it, with his Service to him, and intended to 
and dine with him. At the ſame Time he delivered 
er, which my Friend read to me as ſoon as the 
enger left him. 


ROGER, 


Deſire you to accept of a Jack, which is the beſt 1 

have caught this Seaſon, I intend to come and 

with you a Week, and ſee how the Perch bite in 
Black River, I obſerved with ſome Concern, the 
t Time I ſa you upon the Bowling-Green, that your 
hip wanted a Laſh to it: I will bring half a Dozen 
th me that I twiſted laſt Week, which I hope will 
e you all the Time you are in the Country. I have 
been out of the Saddle for fix Days laſt paſt, having 
i at Eaton with Sir Fohn's eldeſt Son, He takes to his 
lune hugely. I am, 


SIR, Your humble Servant, 


HIS extraordinary Letter, and Meſſage that accom- 

dit, made me very curious to know the Character 

Quality of the Gentleman who ſent them; which I 
dd to be as follows. Will. Wimble is younger Brother 
Baronet, and deſcended of the ancient Family of the 
es, He is now between Forty and Fifty; but being 

to no Buſineſs and born to no Eſtate, he generally 
8 With his elder Brother as Superintendant of his Game. 
bunte a Pack of Dogs better than any Man in the 
ay, and is very famous for finding out a Hare. He 
7 7 * 
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is extreamly well verſed in all the little Handicraty 

idle Man: He makes a May-fly to a Miracle; and fy 

the whole Country with Angle-Rods. As he is 14 
na: ured officious Fellow, and very much eſterme{ 
Account of his Family, he is a welcome Gueſt 2 
Houſe, and keeps up a good Correſpondence am 

the Gentlemen about him. He carries a Tulip: 
his Pocket from one to another, or exchanges a Pi 
tween a Couple of Friends that live perhaps in theq 
ſite Sides of the Country. Will. is a particular bn 

of all the young Heirs, whom he frequently oblige 
a Net that he has weaved, or a Setting · dog tha | 
made himſelf: He now aid then preſents a Pair off 
ters of his own knitting to their Mothers or Siſter; 
raiſes a great deal of Mirth among them, by enquir 
often as he meets them how they wear? Theſe Gentle 
like Manufactures and obliging little Humours, make 
the Darling of the Country. 

Sir RoGER was proceeding in the Character of 
when he ſaw him make up to us with two c 
Hazle-twigs in his Hand that he had cut in Sir Roi 
Woods, as he came through them, in his Way u 
Houſe. I was very much pleaſed to obſerve on oe 
the hearty and fincere Welcome with which Sir Rog 
received him, and on the other the ſecret Joy whid 
Gueſt diſcovered at Sight of the good old Knight. 
the firit Salutes were over, Will. ceſired Sir Roc 
lend him one of his Servants to carry a Set of Shut 
cocks ke had with him in a little Box to a Lady that 
about a Mile off, to whom it ſeems he had promiſed 
a Preſent for above this half Year. Sir Rog! 
was no ſooner turned, but honeſt Will. began to tel 
of a large Cock-Pheaſant that he had ſprung in one d 
neighbouring Woods, with two or three other 46 
tures of the ſame Nature. Odd and uncommon U 
Qers are the Game that I look for, and moſt delight 
for which Reaſon I was as much 'pleaſed wich the 
velty of the Perſon that talked to me, as he could be 
his Life with the ſpringing of a Pheaſant, and ther 
lianed to him with more than ordinary Attention. 
IN the Midſt of his Diſcourſe the Bell rung to U 


where the Gentleman I havr been ſpeaking of ki 
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afure of ſeeing the huge Jack, he had caught, ſerved 
for the firſt Diſh in a moſt ſumptuous manner, Upon 
fitting down to it he gave us a long Account how he 

| hooked it, played with it, foiled it, and at length 

w it out upon the Bank, with ſeveral other Particulars 
+ lafted all the firſt Courſe, A Diſh of Wild-fowl that 

ne afterwards furniſhed Converſation for the reſt of 
Dinner, which concluded with a late Invention of 

s for improving the Quail-Pipe, 

UPON withdrawing into my Room after Dinner, I 
ſecretly touched with Compaſſion towards the honeſt 
tleman that had dined with us; and could not but 
fider with a great deal of Concern, how ſo good an 

art and ſuch buſy Hands were wholly employed in 
ies; that fo much Humanity ſhould be ſo little be- 
cial to others, and ſo much Induſtry ſo little advan- 
eous to himſelf, The ſame Temper of Mind and Ap- 
ion te Affairs might have recommended him to t 

lick Eſteem, and have raiſed his Fortune in another 
tion of Life, What good to his Country or himſelf 
pht not a Trader or Merchant have done with ſuch uſe- 
tho ordinary Qualifications ? 

WILL. WIMBLE's is the Caſe of many a younger 

ther of a great Family, who had rather ſee their Chil- 
ſtarye like Gentlemen, than thrive in a Trade or Pro- 

ion that is beneath their Quality. This Humour fills ſo- 
al Parts of Europe with Pride and Beggary. It is the Hap- 
els of a trading Nation, like ours, that the younger Sons, 

' uncapable of any liberal Art or Profeſſion, may be 
d in ſuch a Way of Life, as may perhaps enable them 
e with the beſt of their Family: Accordingly we find 
ral Citizens that were launched into the World with 
ow Fortunes, rifing by an honeſt Induſtry to greater 
res than thoſe of their elder Brothers. It is not impro- 
e but Will, was formerly tried at Divinity, Lary, or 
ſlick; and that finding his Genius did not lie that Way, 
Patents gave him up at length to his own Inventions, 
certainly, however improper he might have been for 
ves of a higher Nature, he was perfectly well turned 
the Occupations'of Trade and Commerce. As I think 
8 Point which cannot be too much inculcated, I 
delire my Reader to compare what I haye here writ- 
ol. IL F ten 
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Abnormis ſapiens ———— Hor. 


Was this Morning walking in the Gallery, when 
1 Roc Ex entered at the End oppoſite to me, and 

vancing towards me, faid he was glad to meet! 
among his Relations the DE CoveRLEYs, and hoy 
I liked the Converſation of ſo much good Company,. 
were as ſilent as my ſelf. I knew he alluded to the 
Etures, and as he is a Gentleman who does not a line: 
hae himſelf upon his ancient Deſcent, I expected he wa 
give me ſome Account of them. We were now rin 
at the upper End of the Gallery, when the Knight fi 
towards one of the Pictures, and as we ſtood before it 
entered into the Matter, after his blunt way of ft 
Things, as they occur to his Imagination, without reg 
— N or Care to preſerve the Appearance of C 
of Thought. 

I is, faid he, worth while to conſider the Force 
© Dreſs; and; how the Perſons of one Age differ it 
* thoſe of another, meerly by that only. One muy 
* ſerve alſo that the general Faſhion of one Age has it 
followed by one particular Set of People in another, 
by them preſerved from one Generation to another. 11 
the vaſt jetting Coat and ſmall Bonnet, which wa 
Habit in Harry the Seventh's Time, is kept on in! 
© Yeomen of the Guard; not without a good and palit 
« View, becauſe they look a Foot taller, and a Foot and 
_ © half broader: Beſides that, the Cap leaves the Face 0 
* panided, and conſequently more Terrible, and fte 
« {tand at the Entrance of Palaces. 

„ THIS Predeceflor of ours, you ſee, is dreſſed al 
* this manner, and his Cheeks would be no larger . 
mine, were he in a Hat as I am. He was the lat k 
chat won a Prize in the Tilt-Yard (which 8 no 
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mmon Street before Whitehall) You ſee the broken 
nce that lies there by his right Foot; He ſhivered that 
ce of his Adverſary all to Pieces; and bearing bim- 
af, look you Sir, in this manner, at the ſame time he 
ame within the Target of the Gentleman who rode a» 
mint him, and taking him with incredible Force be- 
re him on the Pummel of his Saddle, he in that man- 
ter rid the Turnament over, with an Air that ſhewed 
ke did it rather to perform the Rule of the Lifts, than 
poſe his Enemy; however, it appeared he knew how 
o make uſe of a Victory, and with a gentle Trot he 
marched up to a Gallery where their Miftreſs ſat (for 
dey were ivals) and let him down with laudable Cour- 
ly and pardonable Inſolence. I don't know but it might 
e exactly where the Coffee- houſe is now. 
« YOU re to know this my Anceſtor was not only of 
military Genius, but fit alſo far the Arts of Peace, for 
he play d on the Baſe-Viol as well as any Gentleman at 
ourt; you ſee where his Viol hangs by his Baset-hilt 
Sword. The Action at the Tilt-yard you may be ſure 
von the fair Lady, who was a Maid of Honour, and 
he preateſt Beauty of her Time; here ſhe ftands the 
text Picture. You fee, Sir, my Great Great Great 
randmother has on the new-faſhioned Petticoat, except 
at the Modern is gathered at the Waſte z my Grand- 
mother appears as if ſhe ſtood in a large Drum, whereas 
Ladies now walk as if they were in a Go-Cart. 
For all this Lady was bred at Court, ſhe became an Ex- 
cent Country-Wife, ſhe brought ten Children, and 
when I ſhew you the Library, you ſhall fee in her own 
Hand (allowing for the Difference who vr the 
OS Wn both Gr an y-Pudding 
id a Whitepot. | 
*IF you pleaſe to fall back a little, becauſe tis neceſ- 
ly to look at the three next Pictures at one View $ 
theſe are three Siſters. She on the right Hand, who is 
bo very beautiful, died a Maid; the next to her, ſtill 
tandfomet, had the ſame Fate, againſt ber Will; this 
lomely thing in the middle had both their Portions ad- 
del to her own, and was ſtolen by a neighbouring Gen- 
man, a Man of Stratagem and Reſolution, for he 
loned three Maſtiffs to come at her, and knocked 
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* down two Dear-ſtealers in carrying her off. Miso 
© tunes happen in all Families: The Theft of this Rom 
© and ſo much Mony, was no great matter to our Efx 
© But the next Heir that poſſeſſed it was this ſoft Gen 
© man, whom you ſee there: Obſerve the ſmall Bury 
© the little Boots, the Laces, the Slaſhes about his Clank 
and above all the Poſture he is drawn in, (which tok 
© fure was his own chuſing ;) you ſee he ſits with on 
© Hand on a Desk writing, and looking as it were us 
© ther way, like an eaſy Writer, or a Sonneteer: He wy 
© one of thoſe that had too much Wit to know hom n 
< live in the World; he was a Man of 2 be 
< preat good Manners; he ruined every Body that bu 
© any thing to do with him, but never #4 a rude thay 
c in his Lite; the 12. ſt indolent Perſon in che World, k 
would ſign a Deed tnat paſſed away half his Eſtate wid 
c his Gloves on, but would not put on his Hat before 
Lady if it were to fave his Country. He is faid to l 
< the firſt th made Love by ſqueezing the Hand, tk 
© left the Eſtate with ten thouſand Pounds Debt uu 
c it, but however by all Hands I have been inferged th 
© he was every way the fineſt Gentleman in the Vat 
© That Debt lay heavy on our Houſe for one Generui 
c but it was retrieved by a Gift from that honeſt ) 
© you ſee there, a Citizen of our Name, ut nothing t 
c all a-kin to us. I know Sir AnvxE., Freeeor 
© has ſaid behind my Back, that this Man was deſcend 
from one of the ten Children of the Maid of Honow| 
© ſhewed you above; but it was never made out, 
© winked at the thing indeed, becauſe Money was wanting 
© at that time. 

Here I faw my Friend a little embarraſſed, and tum 
my Face to the next Portraiture. 

SIR Rox went on with his Account of the ſi 
lery in the following manner. This Man (pointingt 
© him 1 look d at) I take to be the Honour of our Ho 
© Sir HUMPHEY DE CoveERLEy; he was in his De 
© ings as punctual as a Tradeſman, and as generous 
© Gentleman. He would have thought himſelf as midi 
© undone by breaking his Word, as if it were to be folo# 
© ed by Bankruptcy. He ſerved his Country as Knight 
© this Shire to his dying Day. He found it no ealy n 
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ter to maintain an Integrity in his Words and Actions, 
even in things that regarded the Offices which were in- 
cumbent upon him, in the Care of his own Affairs and 
Relations of Life, and therefore dreaded (tho' he had 
great Talents) to 85 into Employ ments of State, where 
he muſt be expoſed to the Snares of Ambition. Inno- 
cence of Life and great Ability were the diſtinguiſhin 
Parts of his Character; the latter, he had often — . 
had led to the Deſtruction of the former, and uſed fre- 
quently to lament that Great and Good had not the ſame 
Sienification, He was an excellent Husbandman, but had 
reſolved not to exceed ſuch a Degree of Wealth; all a- 
dove it he beſtowed in ſecret Bounties many Years after 
the Sum he · med at for his own Uſe was attained. Yer 
he did not Ilacken his Induſtry, Hut to a decent old Age 
ſpent the Life and Fortune which was ſuperfluou? to 
himſelf, in the Service of his Friends and Neighbours. 
HERE we were called to Dinner, ard Sir Rocrn 
ied the Diſcourſe of this Gentleman, by telling me, as 
e followed the Servant, that this bis Anceſior was a brave 
0, 7 * 1arrowly eſcaped being killed in the Civil Wars; 
For, aid he, he was ſent cut of the Field upon a private 
Meſſage, the Day before the Battel of MHorceſſer. The 
ſhim of narrowly eſcaping, by having been within a Day 
, v{;h other Matters above-mentioned, mixed 
ich good Sehſe, left me at a Loſs whether I was more 
ighted with my Friend's Wiſdom or Simplicity. R 
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Horror ubique animos, ſimul ipſa ſilentia terrent. Virg. 
/ T alittle Diſtance from Sir Roo Es Houſe a- 
mong the Ruins of an old Abby, there is a long 
Walk of aged Elms; which are ſhot up ſo very 

ph, that when one paſſes under them, the Rooks ind 
rows that reſt upon the Tops of them ſeem to be Caw- 
g in another Region. I am very much delighted with 
ls Sort of Noiſe, which I conſider as a kind of natural 
yer to that Being who ſupplies the Wants of his whole 
F 3 Creation, 
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Creation, and who, in the beautiful Language of f 
Pſalms, feedeth the young Ravens that call upon him, | 
like this Retirement the better, becauſe of an ill Rex 
it lies under of being haunted; for which Reaſon (x 
have been told in the Family) no living Creature ever wil 
in it beſides the Chaplain. My good Friend the But 
defired me with a very grave Face not to venture my { 
in it after Sun-ſet, for that one of the Footmen had be 
almoſt frighted out of bis Wits by a Spirit that appexrgd1 
him in the Shape of a black Horſe without an Head; 
which he added, that about a Month ago one of the Mai 
coming home late that way with a Pail of Milk upon k 
_ heard ſuch a Ruſtling among the Buſhes that ſhe 
it fall. 

1 was taking a Walk in this Place laſt Night beten 
the Hours of Nine and Ten, and could not but fangi 
one of the moſt proper Scenes in the World for a Ghe 
to appear in. The Ruins of the Abby are ſcatterd! 
and down on every fide, and half covered with lvy 
Elder Buſhes, the Harbours of ſeveral Solitary Birds whi 
ſeldom make the Appearance till the Dusk of the be 
ing. The Place as formerly a Church-yard, and 
fill ſeveral Marks in it o“ Graves and Burying Pls 
There is ſuch an Eccho among the old Ruins and Vu 
that if you ſtamp but a little louder than ordinary 
hear the Sound repeated, At the fame time the WA 
Elms, with the croaking of the Ravens which from ti 
to time are heard from the Tops of them, looks exo 
ing ſolemn and venerable. Theſe Objects naturally ral 
Seriouſneſs and Attention: and when Night heightenst 
Awſyineſs of the Place, and pours out ber ſupernume 
Horrors upon every thing in it, I do not at all wonderti 
weak Minds fill it with Spectres and Apparitions. 

Mr. LOCKE, in his Chapter of the Aﬀeociationi 
Ideas, has very curious Remarks to ſhew howy by the f 
" Judice of Education one Idea often introduces into 
Mind a whole Set that bear no Refemb'ance to one n 
ther in the Nature of things. Among feveral Exam 
of this Kind, he produces the following Inftance. 
Ideas of Goblins and Sprights have really no more to d 
Derkneſs than Light : Yet let but a fooliſh Maid ia 


theſe ten on the Mind of a Child, and raife them iht in 
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17 be never be able to ſeparate them again ſo 
17 el Darkneſs ſhall — er ward ral 
uh it thoſe frightful Ideas, and they ſhall be ſo joined, thas 
gan uo more bear the one than the other. 
AS | was walking in this Solitude, where the Dusk 
the Evening conſpired with ſo many other Occaſions 
Terrour, I obſerved a Cow grazing not far from me, 
hich m Imagination that is apt to fartle might eaſily 
pe conſtrued into a black Horſe without an Head: And 
ee ſay the poor Footman loſt his Wits upon ſome ſuch 
hyial Occaſion. * 
MY Friend Sir RõsER has often told me with a 
deal of Mirth, that at his firſt coming to his Eſtate 
found three Parts of his Houſe altogether uſeleſs; that 
beſt Room in it had the Reputation of being haunted, 
| by that Means was locked up; that Noiſes had been 
nd in his long Gallery, ſo that he could not get a Ser- 
nt to enter it after Eight a Clock at Night; that the 
Joor of one of his Chambers was nailed up, becauſe there 
rent a Story in the Family that a Butler had formerly 
moed himſelf ia it; and that his Mother, who lived to 
great Age, had ſhut up half the b in the Houſe, 
which either a Hus band,. Fon, or Daughter had died. 
he Knight ſeeing his Habitation reduced to fo ſmall a 
pmpaſs, and himſelf in a manner ſhut out of his own 
touſe, upon the Death of his Mother ordered all the A- 
wtments to be flung open, and exorciſed by his Chaplain, 
ſho lay in every Room one after another, and by that 
— the Fears which had ſo long reigned in 
amily. 
[ ſhould not have been thus particular upon theſe rid'- 
aious Horrours, did not I find them ſo very much pre- 
all in all Parts of the Country. At the fame Time I 
haak 2 Perſon who is thus terrified with the Imagina- 
on of Ghoſts and Spectres much more reaſonable, than 
e who contrary to the Reports of all Hiſtorians ſacred 
| prophane, antient and modern, and to the Traditi- 
s of all Nations, thinks the Appearance of Spirits fabu- 
wad groundleſs: Could not I give my {cif up to this 
al Teſtimony of Mankind, I ſhould to the Relations 
patticular Perſons who are now living, and whom L 
mot diftruſt in other Matters of Fact. 1 might here 
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add, that not only the Hiſtorians, ro whom we may ji 
the Poets, but likewiſe the Philoſophers of Antiguy 
have favoured this Opinion. Lucretius himſelf, tho 
by the Courſe of his Philoſophy he was obliged to mas 
tain that the Soul did not exiſt feparate from the Bog, 
makes no Doubt of the Reality of Apparitions, and the 
Men have often appeared after their Death. This I thiak 
very remarkable; he was ſo preſſed with the Matter i 
Fact which he could not have the Confidence to cen 
that he was forced to account for it by one of the mi 
abſurd unphiloſophical Notions that was ever ſtarted, H& 
tells us, That the Surfaces of all Bodies are perpetuty 
flying off from their reſpective Bodies, one after as 
ther; and that theſe Surfaces or thin Caſcs that include 
each other whilſt they were joined in the Body like tle 
Coats of an Onion, are ſometimes ſeen entire when thy 
are ted from it; by which means we often behai 
the Shapes and Shadows of Perſons who are either dead oi 
1 Gall bc { thi f Joſala 
miſs this with a Story out o 
not ſo much for the Ste of the — ſelf, as for tie 
moral Reflections with which the Author conclude: | 
and which I ſhall here ſet down in his own Wor 
© Glaphyra the Daughter of King Archilaus, after tt 
© Death of her two firſt Husbands (being married 
© a third, who was Brother to her firſt Husband, md 
- 1 in Love with her that he turned off l 
© former Wife to make Room for this Marriage) ht 
© very odd kind of Dream. She fancied that ſhe {aw bt 
© firſt Husband coming towards her, and that ſhe enim 
© ced him with great Tenderneſs; when in the midi d 
© the Pleaſure which ſhe expreſſed at the Sight of hm 
© he reproached her after the following manner: C 
© phyra, ſays he, thou hat made good the old Sayiy 
That Women are not to be truſted. Was not | ti 
* Husband of thy Virginity ? Have I not Children y 
© thee ? How couldſt thou forget our Loves ſo far g d 
© enter into a ſecond Marriage, and after that into a thik 
© nay to take for thy Husband a Man who has fo ſaw. 
2 lefly crept into the Bed of his Brother? Homers, 
the Sake of our paſſed Loves, I ſhall free thee from i 
* preſent „ and make thee mine for ever, G 
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phyra told this Dream to ſeveral Women of her Ac- 
"aintance, and died ſoon after. I thought this Story 
might not be impertinent in this Place, wherein I ſpeak 
of thoſe Kings: Beſides that, the Example deſerves to 
be taken Notice of, as it contains a moſt certain Proof 
or the Immortality of the Soul, and of Divine Provi- 
Gence. If any Man thinks theſe Facts incredible, let 
kim enjoy his Opinion to himſelf; but let him not en- 
Jexyour to diſturb the Belief of others, who by In- 
ances of this Nature are excited to the Study of Vir- 
e. L 
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ter Silvas Academi querere Verum. Hor. 


HE Courſe of my laſt Speculation led me inſenfibly 
| into a Subject upon which I always meditate with 
great Delight, I mean the Immortality of the Soul. 
ns Yeſterday walking alone in one of my Friend's - 
oods, and loſt my ſelf in it very agreeably, as I was 
ming over in my Mind the ſeveral Arguments that e- 
bliſh this great Point, which is the of Morality, 
I the Source of all the pleaſing Hopes and ſecret Joys 
* can ariſe in the Heart of a reaſonable Creatures, I 
nldered thoſe ſeveral Proofs drawn, 
F/ RSI. From the Nature of the Soul it ſelf, and partie - 
arly is Immateriality; which tho? not abſolutely neceſ- 
to the Eternity of its Duration, has, I think, been e- 
iced to almoſt a Demonſtration; 
SECONDLY, From its Paſſions and Sentiments, as 
icularly from its Love of Exiſtence, its Horrour of 
mihilation, and its Hopes of Immortality, with that ſe- 
et Satis faction which it finds in the Practice of Virtue, 
that Unezſineſs which follows in it upon the Com- 
ſhon of Vice. 
THIRD LY, From the Nature of the Supreme Reing, 
boſe Juſtice, Goodneſs, Wiſdom and Veracity are all 
cerned this great. Point. 
F * BUT. 
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BUT among theſe and other excellent Arguments f 
the Immortality of the Soul, there is one drawn fron 
the perpetual Progreſs of the Soul to its Perfection, wit 
out a Poſſibility of ever arriving at it; which is a Hin 
that I do nor remember io have ſeen opened and imyy. 
ved by others who have written on this Subject, tho x 
ſeems to me to carry a great Weight with it. How © 
it enter into the Thoughts of Man, that the Soul, wii 
is capable of ſuch immenſe Perfections, and of receivig 
new Improvements to all Eternity, ſhall fall away im 
nothing almoſt as ſoon as it is created? Are ſuch Abiha 
made for no Purpoſe? A Brute arrives at a point of be- 
fection that he can never paſs: In a few Years he has f 
the Endowments he is capable of; and were he to lj 
ten thouſand more, would be the ſame thing he is at pn 
ſent, Were a human Soul thus at a ſtand in her Acc 
pliſhments, were her Faculties to be full blown, and i 
C2 of further Enlargements, I could imagine it mig 
fall away inſenſibly, and drop at once into a State 
Annihilation, But can we believe a thinking Being the 
is in a perpetual Progreſs of Improvements, and tran 
ling on from Perfeftion to Perfection, after having ju 
looked abroad into the Works of its Creator, and mad 
a few Diſcoveries of his infinite Goodneſs, Wiſdom al 
Power, muſt periſh at her firſt ſetting out, and in t 
very beginning of her Enquiries? 

A Man, conſidered in his 28 State, ſeems only ſet 
into the World to propagate his Kind. He provides bi 
ſelf with a Succeſſor, and immediately quits his Poſt 
make room for him. 


- — — = heres, 
Heredem alterius, velut unda ſupervenit undan. 
He does not ſeem born to enjoy Life, but to deliver 


down to others. This is not ſurprizing to conſider in ge 
nimals, which are formed for our Uſe, and can finiſh ta gi 
Buſineſs in a ſhort Life. The Silk-worm, after ban . 


fpun her Task, lays her Eggs and dies. But a Ma d 
never have taken in his full meaſure of Knowledge, 
not time to ſubdue his Paſſions, eſtabliſh his Soul in Vi 
tue, and come up to the Perfection of his Nature, ben 
he is hurried off the Stage. Would an infinitely wiſe l 
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ng make ſuch glorious Creatures for ſo mean a Purpoſe? 
he delight in the Production of ſach abortive Iatelli- 
vences, ſuch ſhort-lived reaſonable Beings? Would he give 
Talents that are not to be exerted? Capacities that are 
ever to be gratified? How can we find that Wiſdom, 
rhich ſhines through all bis Works, in the Formation of 
Man, without looking on this World as only a Nurſery 
for the next, and Lelicving that the ſeveral Generations of 
ational Creatures, which riſe up and difappear in ſuch 
quick Succeſſions, ae only to receive their firſt Rudiments 
pf Exiſtence here, and afterwards to be tranſplanted into 
2 more friendly Climate, where they may ſpread and 
flouriſh to all Eternity? 

THERE is not, in my Opinion, a more pleaſing 

and triumphant Conſideration in Religion thin this, of the 
perpetual Progreſs which the Soul makes towards the Per- 
tetion of its Nature, without ever arriving at a Period 
in it, To look upon the Soul as going on from Strength 
to Strength, to conſider that ſhe is to ſhine for ever with 
new Acceſſions of Glory, and brighten to all Eternity; 
that ſhe will be ill adding Virtue to Virtue; and Know- 
kdge to Knowledge; carries in it ſomething wonderful- 
ly le to that Ambition which is natural ro the 
Mind of Man. Nay, it muſt be a Proſpect pleaſing to 
God himſelf, to ſee his Creation for ever beaurifying in 
his Eyes, and drawing nearer to him, by greater degrees 
of Reſemblance. 
METHINKS this fingle Conſideration, of the Pro- 
gels of a finite Spirit to Perfection, will be ſufficient to 
extinguiſh all Envy in inferior Natures, and all Contempt 
in ſuperior, That Cherubim which now appears as 2 
God to a human Soul, knows very well that the Period 
will come about in Eternity, when the human Soul ſhall 
be as perfect as he himſelf now is: Nay, when ſhe ſhall 
look down upon that degree of Perfection, as much as 
ſhe now falls ſhort of it. It is true, the higher Nature 
fill advances, and by that means preſerves his Diſtance 
and Superiority in the Scale of Being; but he knows how 
high ſoever the Station is of which he ſtands poſſeſſed at 
prelent, the inferior Nature will at length mount up to it, 
ad ſhine forth in the ſame Degree of Glory, 
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WITH what Aſtoniſhment and Veneration may ws 
look into our own Souls, where there are ſuch hidds 
Stores of Virtue and Knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted Sourcy 
of Perfeftion? We know not yet what we ſhall be, oy 
will it ever enter into the Heart of Man to conceive th 
Glory that will be always in Reſerve for him. The Soy 
conſidered with its Creator, is like one of thoſe Mathem. 
tical Lines that may draw nearer to another for all Ee. 
nity without Poſſibility of touching it: And can tber 
. i» —_—_— Tran * ing. — to 1 our ſelves u 
theſe perpetual Approaches to him, who is not the 
Standard of Perfection but of Happineſs! * L 
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Aare rue 8 Teara ess, vb ws Sidvern, 
14 — Pyth. 


Am always well pleaſed with a Country & 

| and think, if keeping bly the Seventh Ds 

ly a human Inſtitution, it would be the beſt Methol 

that could have been thought of for the poliſhing and d 
vilzing of Mankind. It is certain the Country-Pecp!: 
would ſoon degenerate into 2 kind of Savages and Babe 
rians, were there not ſuch frequent Returns of a ftated 
Time, in which the whole Village meet together wil 
their beſt Faces, and in their cleanlieſt Habits, to converk 
with one another upon indifferent Subjects, hear ther 
Duties explained to them, and join together in Adoration 
of the Supreme Being. Sunday clears away the Ruſt of 
the whole Week, not only as it refreſhes in their Mind 
the Notions of * = as it Y both = Seren 
ing in the moſt agreeable Forms, exert 

ig al Eh lities as are apt to give them a Figure i 
the Eye of the Village. A Country-Fellow diſtinguiſte 
himſelf as much in the Church yard, as a Citizen does up 
on the Change, the whole Pariſh-Politicks being generdy 
diſcuſſed in that Place either after Sermon or before the 
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MY Friend Sir Roc being a good Church-man, 


« beautified the Infide of his Church with ſeveral Texts 


his own chuſing: He has likewiſe given a handſome 
pir-Cloth, and railed in the Communion-Table at his 


mn Expence. He has often told me, that at his comi 


his Eſtate he found his Pariſhioners very irregular; 
in order to make them kneel and join in the Reſponſes, 
gare every one of them a Haſſock and a Common- 
ver Book; and at the ſame Time employed an intine- 
Singing- Maſter, who goes about the Country for that 
woe, to inſtru them rightly in the Tunes of the 
ms; upon which they now very much value them- 
es, and indeed out-do moſt of the Country Churches 
t | haye ever heard. 
AS Sir Roc is Landlord to the whole Congrega- 
„ be keeps them in very good Order, and will ſuffer 
Body to ſleep in it beſides himſelf ; for if by Chance 
has been ſurprized into a ſhort Nap at Sermon, upon 
vrering out of it he ſtands up and looks about him, and 
ſees any Body elſe nodding, either wakes them him- 
, or ſends his Servant to them. Several other of the old 
'ghr's Particularities break out upon theſe Occaſions: 
netimes he will be lengthening out a Verſe in the 
ping-Plalms, half a Minute after the reſt of the Congrega- 
havedone with ir; ſometimes, when he is pleaſed with 
Matter of his Devotion, he pronounces Amen three or 
times to the ſame Prayer; and ſometimes ſtands ap 
1 every Body elſe is upon their Knees, to count the 
prepation, or ſee if any of his Tenants are miſſing. 
was Yeſterday very much ſurprized to hear my old 
d, in the midſt of the Service, calling out to one 
Matthews to mind what he was about, and not di- 
the Congregation. This John Matthews it ſeems is 
rhable for being an idle Fellow, and at that Time was 
king his Heels for his Diverſion. This Authority of 
Knight, though exerted in that odd Manner which ac- 
ranies him in all Circumſtances of Life, has a very good 
4 upon the Pariſh, who are not polite enough to ſee 
thing ridiculous in his Behaviour; beſides. that, the 
'd good Senſe and Worthineſs of his Character, make 
fnends obſerve theſe little Singularities as Foils that 
rr = 
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As foon as the Sermon is finiſhed, no Body prify 
to fiir till SrRoGzs is gone out of the Church. 1 
Knight walks down from his Seat in the Chancel heyy 
a double Row of his Tenants, that Rand bowing to 

on each Side; and every now and then enquires hoy þ 
an one's Wife, or Mother, or Son, or Father do, 
he does not ſee at Church; which is underſtood 15 14 
Reprimand to the Perſon that is abſent. 

THE Chaplain has often told me, that upon : 
chifing-day, when Sir RoGer has been pleaſel wy 
Boy that anſwers well, he has ordered a Bible to beg 
him next Day for his Encouragement; and ſometime 
companies it with a Flitch of Bacon to his Mother, 
Ro ER has likewiſe added five Pounds a Year 9 
Clerk's Place; and that he may encourge the you. 
lows to make themſelves perfect in the Church-Ser 
has promiſed upon the Death of the preſent Incum 
who is very old, to beſtow it according to Merit, 

THE fir Underſtanding between Sir Rot 
Chaplain, and their mutual Concurrence in doing 6a 
is the more remarkable, becauſe the very next Ville! 
famous for the Differences and Contentions that rip! 
tween the Parſon and the Squire, who live in: 
pet State — The — is always preackin 

Squire, and the Squire to be revenged on the Pa 
— on to Cheb. The Squire has made of 
Tenants Atheiſts and Tithe-Stealers; while the Pa 
inſtructs them every Sanday in the Dignity of his 0 
and inſinrates to them almoſt in every Sermon, tix 
is a better Man then his Patron, In ſhort, Mates 
come to ſuch an Extremity, that the Squire bas notl 
his Prayers either in publick or private this half! 
and that the Parſon threatens him, if he does not f 
his Manners, to pray for him in the Face of the 


FEUDS of this Nature, though too frequent i 
Country, are very fatal to the ordinary People; wid 
fo uſed to be dazled with Riches, that an pl 
Deference to the Underſtanding of a Man of an Ei 
of a Man of Learning; and are hardly brought # 


gerd any Truth, how important focyer it may bs 
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eꝛched to them, when they know there are ſeveral 
\ of five hundred a Year who do not believe it. L 
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N my firſt Deſcription of the Company in which I 
pals moſt of my Time, it may be remembred that L 
mentioned a great Affliction which my Friend Sir 
ctr bad met with in his Youth; which was no leſs. 
1 a Diſappointment in Love. It happened this Even · 
that we fell into a very pleaſing Walk at a Diftance 
n his Houſe: As ſoon as we came into it, It is, quoth 
good old Man, looking round him with a Smile, very 
ard, that any Part of my Land ſhould be ſettled upon 
ne who has uſed me ſo ill as the perverſe Widow did; 
| yet 1 am ſure I could not ſee a Sprig of any Bough 
f this whole Walk of Trees, but I ſhould reflect upon 
er and her Severity. She has certainly the fineſt Hand 
ff any Woman in the World. You are to know this was 
he Place wherein I uſed to muſe upon her; and by that 
atom I can never come into it, but the ſame tender 
dentiments revive in my Mind, as if I had actually walk - 
| with that beautiful Creature under theſe Shades. I 
have been Fool enough to carve her Name on the Bark 
of ſeveral of theſe Trees; fo unhappy is the Condition 
of Men in Love, to attempt the removing of their Paſſi - 
on by the Methods which ſerve only to imprint it deeper. 
1 the fineſt Hand of any Woman in the 
World, 
HERE followed a profound Silence; and I was not 
plcaſed to obſerve my Friend falling fo naturally into a 
Ficourſe, which I bad ever before taken Notice he 
Wuſtriouſly avoided, After a very long Pauſe, he enter- 
d upon an Account of this great Circumſtance in his Life, 
mth an Air which 1 thought raiſed my Idea of him above 
tat I had ever had before; and gave me the Picture of 
Lat Chearful Mind of his, e 
: WACO 
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which has ever ſince affected his Words and Actions, by 
he went on as follows. 
© I came to my Eſtate in my Twenty ſecond Yer, v 
e reſolved to follow the Steps of the moſt worthy of g 
c Anceſtors, who have inhabited this Spot of Earth beſt 
c me, in all the Methods of Hoſpitality and good Nei 
c bourhood, for the Sake of my Fame; and in Couny 
Sports and Recreations, for che Sake of my Health, | 
c my Twenty third Year I was obliged to ſerve as Sherf 
c of the County; and in my Servants, Officers, and wid 
« Equipage, indulged the Pleaſure of a young Man (xj 
c did not think ill of his own Perſon) in taking that pu 
c lick Occaſion of ſhewing my Figure and Behaviour 
c Advantage. You may eaſily imagine to your ſelf v 
c Appearance I made, who am pretty tall, rid well, ul 
c was very well dreſſed, at the Head of a whole Cou 
« with Muſick before me, a Feather in my Hat, and n 
« Horſe well bitted. I can aſſure you I was not a litt 
c pleaſed with the kind Looks and Glances I had from i 
c the Balconies and Windows, as I rode to the Hall whe! 
c the Aſſizes were held. But when I came there, a bet 
c. tiful Creature. in Widow's Habit fat in Court, to he 
c. the Event of a Cauſe concerning her Dower. This co 
c manding Creature (who was born for Deſtruction of 
c Who behold her) put on ſuch a Reſignation in ker Cor 
c tenance, and bore the Whiſpers of all around the C 
with ſuch a pretty Uneaſineſs, I warrant you, and te 
c recovered her ſelf from ore Eye to another, till ſhe 1 
c perfectly confuſed by meeting ſomething ſo wiſtful1 
c all ſhe encountered, that at laſt, with a Murrain to bt 
© ſhe caſts her bewitching Eye upon me. I no ſooner m 
© it, but I bowed like a great ſurprized Booby ; and kno 
c ing her Cauſe to be the firſt which came on, I cn 
c like a captivated Calf as I was, Make Way for the! 
c fendant's Witneſſes. This ſudden Partiality made al ti 
Court immediately ſee the. Sheriff alſo was become 
© Slave to the fine Widow. During the Time her 
<.was upon Tryal, ſhe- behaved berſelf, I warrant yo 
<.with ſuch a deep Attention to her Buſineſs, took Opa 
c tunities to have little Billets handed to her Council ti 
© would be in ſuch a pretty Confuſion, occaſioned, } 
© muſt know, by acting before ſo much Company, t 
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t only I but the whole Court was prejudiced in her 
our; and all that the next Heir to her Husband had 
urge, was thought ſo groundleſs and frivolous, thar 
then it came to her Council to reply, there was not 
If ſo much ſaid as every one beſides in the Court 
ought he could have urged to her Advantage, You 
| underſtand, Sir, this perverſe Woman is one of 
loſe unaccountable Creatures, that ſecretly rejoice in 
e Admiration of Men, bur indulge themſelves in no fur- 
er Conſequences. Hence it is that ſhe has ever had a 
ran of Admirers, and ſhe removes from her Slaves in 
own to thoſe in the Country, according to the Seaſons 
f the Year, She is a reading Lady, and far gone in the 
leafures of Friendſhip: She is always accompanied by 
Confident, who is Witneſs to her daily Proteſtations 
inſt our Sex, and conſequently a Bar to her firſt Steps 
wards Love, upon the of her own Maxims 
| Declarations. 
HOWEVER, I muſt needs ſay this accompliſhed 
iftreſs of mine has diſtinguiſhed me above the reſt, and 
vs been known to declare Sir Roo ER pe CoveRLEY 
% the tameſt and moſt human of all the Brutes in the 
puntry, I was told ſhe ſaid fo, by one who thought 
rallied me; _ the Strength of this ſlender En · 
ourapement of being thought leaſt deteſtable; I made 
Liveries, new paired my Coach- Horſes, ſent them 
to Town to be bitted, and taught to throw their 
ps well, and move all together, before I pretended to 
rols the Country, and wait upon her. As ſoon as L 
bought my Retinue ſuitable to the Character of my 
ortune and Youth, I ſet out from hence to make my 
dareſſes. The particular Skill of this Lady has ever 
en to inflame your Wiſhes, and yet command Reſpect. 
0 make her Miſtreſs of this Art, ſhe has a greater Share 
Knowledge, Wit, and Senſe, than is uſual even 
nong Men of Merit. Then ſhe is beautiful beyond the 
ace of Women. If you won't let her go on with a 
ertun Artifice with her Eyes, and the Skill of Beauty, 
be will arm her ſelf with cb real Charms, and ſtrike 
you with Admiration inſtead of Defire. It is certain that 
you were to behold the whole Woman, there is that 
Agulty in her Aſpect, that Compeſure in her Motion, 
© that: 
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© that Complacen cy in her Manner, that if her fa 
© makes you hope, her Merit makes you fear. But | 
© again, ſhe is ſuch a deſperate Scholar, that no Coum 
© Gentleman can approach her without being a Jeſt, k 
© was going to tell you, when | came to her Houſely 
© admitted to her Preſence with great Civility ; 1 
«* fame Time ſhe placed her ſelf to be firſt ſeen by nej 
© ſuch an Attitude, as 1 think you call the Poſture o 
© Picture, that ſhe diſcovered new Charms, and [ # 
© came towards her with ſuch an Awe as made me ſpe 
© leſs. This ſhe no ſooner obſerved but ſhe made her 
© vantage of it, and began a Diſcourſe to me conce 
© Love and Honour, as they are both followed by | 
© tenders, and the real Votaries to them. When ſhe hald 
© cufled theſe Points in a Diſcourſe, which I verily 
© lieve was as learned as the beſt Philoſopher in E 
© could poſſibly make, ſhe asked me wh=ther ſhe wil 
© happy as to fall in with my Sentiments on theſe ing 
© tant Particu ars. Her Confident fat by her, and -upoat 
© being in the laſt Confuſion and Silence, this mid 
© Aid of hers turning to her fays, I am very glad tot 
© ſerve Sir Roo x pauſes upon this Subject, and ſe 
© reſolved to deliver all his Sentiments upon the Mat 
© when he pleaſes to ſſ They both kept their C 
c tenances, and after I had fat half an Hour medim 
© how to behave before ſuch profound Caſuiſts, I rok 
« and took my Leave. Chance has fince that Time thr 
me very often in her Way, Ind ſhe as often has dies 
Ea — . me which I do not — 
c | me ever at a Diſtance the! 
1 Eyes ever beheld. It is thus 
« ſhe deals with all Mankind, and you mult make U 
c to her, as you would uer the Sphinx, by 
gut were ſhe like other Women, and that there 
« any talking to her, how conſtant muſt the Piciſuret 
© that Man be, who could converſe with a Creature 
« But, after all, you may be ſure her Heart is fixed 
© fome one or other; and yet I have been credibly inf 
E 2 bor —— ng an 
* ſpeaking to me, ſhe put her Hand to her Fon 
© and adjuſted her Tucker. Then ſhe caſt her Eyes 1 
down, upon my bebolding ber too carneſtly. TI 
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.. fings excellently: her Voice in her ordinary Speech 
+ IM: ſomething in it inexpreſſibly feet. You muſt knowy 
dined with her at a publick Table the Day after I firſt 
w her, and ſhe helped me to ſome Tanſy in the Eye 
f all the Gentlemen in the Country : She has certainly 
de fineſt Hand of any Woman in the World. I can 
fore you, Sir, were you to behold her, you would be 
the ame Condition; for as her Speech is Muſick, her 
orm is Angelick. But I find I grow irregular while I 
z talking of ber; but indeed it would be Stupidity to 
e unconcerned at ſuch Perfection. Oh the exce 
reature, ſhe is as inimitable to all Women, as ſhe is in- 
ceſſible to all Men. 

I found my Friend begin to rave, and inſenſibly led him 
nds the Houſe, that we might be joined by ſome o- 
r Company; and am convinced that the Widow is 


e parts of my Friend's Diſcourſe; tho' he has ſo much 
Immand of himſelf as not directly to mention her, yet 
rding to that of Martial, which one knows not how 
render in Engliſh, Dum tacet hanc loquitur. I ſhall end 
Paper with that whole Epigram, which repreſents 
much Humour tny honeſt Friend's Condition. 


Quicquid agit, Rufus, nihil of, niſs Nevia Rafe, 


Si gaudet, ſi flet, ſi tacet, hanc loquitur: 
cr Navia : Si non fit Nævia, mutus erit. 


Seriberet heſferna Patri cum Luce Salutem, 
Navia lux, inquit, Nevia numen, ave. 


Let Rufus 
aul be cap ht 


He writ 10 his Father, ending with this Line, 
Jam my Lovely Nævia, ever thine. R 


ſecret Cauſe of all that Iaconſiſteney which appears in 
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ECONOMY in our Affairs, has the fame Ei 
O upon our Fortunes which good Breeding has N 
our Converſation. There is a pretending Be 
our in both Caſes, which inſtead of making Men eſte 
ed, renders them both miſerable and contemptible. 
had Yeſterday at Sir RoGtR's a Set of Country Gent 
men who dined with him: and after Dinner the Glaſs 1 
taken, by thoſe who pleaſed, pretty plentifully. Ama 
others I obſerved a Perſon of a tolerable good Aſpect wi 
. feemed to be more greedy of Liquor than any of the Co 
pany» and yet, methought, he did not taſte it with 
light. As be warm, he was ſuſpicious of every thi 
that was ſaid; and as he advanced towards being 
his Humour grew worſe. At the ſame Time his Bite 
neſs ſeemed to be rather an inward Diſſatisfaction in 
own Mind, than any Diſlike he had taken at the Com 
ny. Upon hearing his Name, I knew him to be a Gen 
man of a confiderable Fortune in this County, but pred 
in Debt. What gives the unhappy Man this Peeviſhne 
Spirit, is, that his Eſtate is dipped, and is eating out wt 
Uſury; and yet he has not the Heart to fell any Part of 
His proud Stomach, at the Coft of reſtleſs Nights, conſt 
Inquietudes, Danger of Affronts, and a thouſand named 
Inconveniencies, preſerves this Canker in his Fortune, 
ther than it ſhall be ſaid he is a Man of fewer Hundred 
Year than he has been commonly reputed. Thus het 
dures the Torment of Poverty, to avoid the Name of 
ing leſs rich. If you go to his Houſe you ſee great Pie 
but ſerved in a Manner that ſhews it is all unnaturi, u 
that the Maſter's Mind is not at home. There is 2 cen 
Waſte and Careleſſneſs in the Air of every thing, and © 
whole appears but a covered Indigence, a rficent 
verty. That Neatneſs and Cheartulneſs which attend! 
Table of him who lives within Compaſs, is wanting ® 
exchanged for a libertine Way of Service ia all ___ 
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41S Gentleman's Conduct, tho a very common way 
nagement, is as ridiculous as that Officer's would be, 
\ had but few Men under his Command, and ſhould 
the Charge of an Extent of Country rather than of a 
| Paſs, To pay for, perſonate, and keep in a Man's 
d, 2 greater Eſtatethan he really has, is of allothers the 
unpardonable Vanity, and mult in the End reduce 
Man who is guilty of it to Diſhonour, Vet if we look 
4 us in any County of Greaz-Britain, we ſhall ſee ma- 
q this Fatal Error; if that may be called by ſo ſoft a 
e, which proceeds from a falſe Shame of appeari 
it they really are, when the contrary Behaviour woul 
ſhort Time advance them to the Condition which 
pretend to. 
AERTES has fifteen hundred Pounds a Year; which 
ortgaged for fix thouſand Pounds; but it is impoſlible 
pnvince him that if he ſold as much as would pay off 
Debt, he would fave four Shillings in the Pound, 
ich he gives for the Vanity of being the reputed Ma- 
of it, Yet if Laertes did this, he would, perhaps, be 
r in his own Fortune; but then Irus, a Fellow of 
lerday, who has but twelve hundred a Year, would be 
Equal, Rather than this ſhall be, Laertes goes on to 
tp well-born Beggars into the World, and every Twelve- 
th charges his Eſtate with at leaſt one Year's Rent 
e by the Birth of a Child. 
AERTES and Irus are Neighbours, whoſe Way of 
bo are an Abomination to each other, Irus is moved 
Fear of Poverty, and Laertes by the Shame of it. Tho 
Motive of Action is of ſo near Affinity in both, and 
be reſolved into this, © that to each of them Pover- 
is the greateſt of all Evils, yet are their Manners ve- 
widely di t. Shame of Poverty makes Laertes launch 
d unneceſſary Equipage, vain Expence, and laviſh En- 
unments; Fear of Poverty makes Irus allow himſelf 
plain Neceſſaries, appear without a Servant, ſell his 
Corn, attend his Labourers, and be himſelf a Labour- 
dame of Poverty makes Laerres go every Day a Step 
fr toit: and Fear of Poverty ſtirs up Irus to make e- 
| Day ſome further Progreſs from it. 
HESE diffcrent Motives ce the Exceſſes which 
a we puilty of in the Negligence of and Proviſion for 
| themſelves. 
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themſelves. Uſury, Stock-Jobbing, Extortion d. 
preſſion, have their Seed in the Dread of Want; aj 
nity, Riot and Prodigality, from the Shame of it 
both theſe Exceſſes are infinitely below the Purſuit g 
reaſonable Creature. After we have taken Care tot 
mand fo much as is neceſſary for maintaining our {thn 
the Order of Men ſuitable to our Character, the 

ities is a Vice no leſs extravagant, than the 
le& of Neceſſar ies would have been before. 

CERTAIN it is, that they are both out of Ny 
when ſhe is followed with Reaſon and good Senſe, | 
from this Reflection that I always read Mr. Cowly 
the greateſt Pleaſure: His Magnanimity is as much d 
on of other conſiderable Men, as - Underſtand 

it is a true diſtinguiſhing Spirit in the e 1 
who publiſhed his Works, = Sl fo — 
of his Mind and the Moderation of his [ 
By this Means he has rendered his Friend as amiable zi... 
mous. That State of Life which bears the Face «| 
verty with Mr. Cowiey's great Vulgar, is admirably deſcri 
and it is no ſmall Satisfaction to thoſe of the ſame 11 
of Defire, that he produces the Authority of the wi 
Men of the beſt Age of the World, to ſtrengthen bis 
nion of the ordinary Purſuits of Mankind. 

IT would methinks be no ill Maxim of Life, i 
cording to that Anceſtor of Sir Roc ER, whom [it 
mentioned, every Man would point to himſelf what 
he would reſolve not to exceed. He might by this Maine 
cheat himſelf into a Tranquility on this Side of that 

ctation, or convert what he ſhould get above it to 

ler Uſes than his own Pleafures or Neceſſities. This I 
per of Mind would exempt a Man from an ignorant 
of reſtleſs Men above him, and a more inexcuſable 0 
tempt of happy Men below him. This would be ial 
by ſome Compaſs, living with ſome Deſign ; but is 
eternally bewildered in Proſpects of future Gain, i 
ting on unneceſſary Armour againſt improbable om 
Fortune, is a Mechanick Being which has not good 
for its Direction, but is carried on by a Sort of ac 
Inſtin& towards things below our Conſideration 20d 
worthy our Eſteem. It is poſſible that the Tranqu 
now enjoy at Sir RoGER's may have created in 
| 7 
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of Thinking, which is ſo abſtracted from the com- 
Reliſh of the World: But as I am now in a pleaſing 
ir ſurrounded with a beautiful Landskip, I find no 
ation ſo ſtrong as to continue in theſe Manſions, ſo 
e from the oſtentatious Scenes of Life; and am at 
veſent Writing Philoſopher enough to conclude with 


Fer Ambition did my Fancy cheat, 
Wth any Wiſh ſo mean as to be Great; 
Cantinue, Heav'n, ftill from me to remove; 


The humble Bleſſings of that Life I love, 
EE PENG W 


159. Thurſday, July 12. 
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ODILY Labour is of two kinds, either that which 
Man ſubmits to for his Livelihood, or that which 
he undergoes for his Pleaſure. The latter of them 
ny changes the Name of Labour for that of Exer- 
but differs only from ordinary Labour as it rifes from 
her Motive. 
Country Life abounds in both theſe kinds of Labour, 
r that Reaſon gives a Man a greater Stock of Health, 
conſequently a more perfect Enjoyment of himſelf, 
ay other way of Life. I confider the Body as a 
m of Tubes and Glands, or to uſe a more Ruſtick 
le, 2 Bundle of Pipes and Strainers, fitted to one a- 
r after ſo wonderful a manner as to makea proper 
be for the Soul to work with. This Deſcription 
dot only comprehend the Bowels, Bones, Tendons, 
, Nerves and Arteries, but every Muſcle and ever 
re, which is a Compoſition of Fibres, that are fo 
imperceptible Tubes or Pipes interwoven on all ſides 
| nvitible Glands or Strainers. 
AlS general Idea of a human Body, without con- 
ng it in the Niceties of Anatomy, lets us ſee how 
tely neceſſary Labour is for the right Preſervation 
There muſt be frequent Motions and Agitations, to 
Mix, 


— 
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mix, di and rate the Juices contained in; 
well _— —— * Infinitude of Pig 
Strainers of which it is compoſed, and to give the 
Parts a more firm and laſting Tone. Labour or En 
ferments the Humours, caſts them into their proper 
nels, throws off Redundancies, and helps Nature int 
ſecret Diſtriburions without which the Body can 
fiſt in its Vigour, nor the Soul act with Chearfulnek 

I might here mention the Effects which this hs 
all the Faculties of the Mind, by keeping the Under 
ing clear, the Imagination untroubled, and refining! 
Spirits that are neceſſary for the proper Exertion d 
intellectual Faculties, during the preſent Laws of 
between Soul and Body. It is to a Neglect in this 
cular that we muſt aſcribe the Spleen, which is þ 
quent in Men of ſtudious and ſedentary Tempers, # 
as the Vapours to which thoſe of the other Sex ar 
ten ſubject. ; 

HAD not Exerciſe been abſolutely neceſſary fi 
Well-being, 2 N not have made 2 bo 
proper for it, iving ſuch an Activity to the li 
and ſuch a Fling oy every Part as noceſſcrly ral 
thoſe Compreſſions, Extentions, Contortions, Dilata 
and all other kinds of Motions that are neceſſary fa 
Preſervation of ſuch a Syſtem of Tubes and Glands x 
been before mentioned. And that we might not 
Inducements to engage us in ſuch an Exerciſe of the 
dy as is proper for its Welfare, it is ſo ordered tha 
thing valued can be procured without it. Not to! 
tion Riches and Honour, even Food and Raiment at 
to be come at without the Toil of the Hands and Swe 
the Brows. Providence furniſhes Materials, but en 
that we fhould Work them up our ſelves. The 
muſt be laboured before it gives its Encreaſe, and when 
forced into its ſeveral Products, how many Hands mull 

through before they are fir for Uſe? Manutat 
rade, and Apriculture, naturally employ more that 
teen Parts of the Species in twenty; and as for thok 
are not obliged to Labour, by Condition in 
they are born, they are more miſerable than the 1 
Mankind, unleſs they indulge themſelves in that v0 
ry Labour which goes by the Name of Exerciſe. 
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ty Friend Sir Roo ER has been an indefatigable Man 
ifineſs of this kind, and has hung ſeveral Parts of his 
e with Trophies of his former Labours. The Walls 
is great Hall are covered with the Horns of ſeveral kinds 
deer that he has killed in the Chace, which he thinks 
moſt valuable Furniture of his Houſe, as they afford 
frequent Topicks of Diſcourſe, and ſhew that he has 
een Idle. At the lower end of the Hall is a large 
Skin ſtuffed with Hay, which his Mother ordered 
hung up in that manner, and the Knight looks upon 
\ great Satisfaction, becauſe it ſeems he wag but nine 
gold when his Dog killed him. A little Room ad- 
ing to the Hall is a kind of Arſenal filled with Guns of 
xa] Sizes and Inventions, with which the Knight has 
e great Havock in the Woods, and deſtroyed many 
ſands of Pheaſants, Partridges and Wood- Cocks. His 
e Doors are patched with Noſes that belonged to Foxes 
he Knight's own hunting down. Sir Roo x ſhewed 
one of them that for Diſtinction ſake has a Braſs Nail 
kthrough it, which coſt him about fifteen Hours riding, 
ed him through half a dozen Counties, killed him a 
e of Geldings, and loſt abgve half his Dogs. This the 
phe looks upon as one of the greateſt Exploits of his 
The perverſe Widow, whom l have given ſome Ac- 
t of, was the Death of ſeveral Foxes; for Sir Roo EN 
told me that in the Courſe of his Amours he patched 
Veſtern Door of his Stable. Whenever the Widow 
ccuel, the Foxes were ſure to pay for it. In Propor- 
% his Paſſion for the Widow abated, and old Age 
e on, he left off Fox-hunting; but a Hare is not yet 
that ſits within ten Miles of his Houſe. 8 
HERE is no kind of Exerciſe which I would fo re- 
mend to my Readers of both Sexes as this ot Riding, 
dere is none which ſo much conduces to Health, and is 
waj-accommodated to the Body, according to the 
which J have given of it. Doctor Sy denbam is very 
vin its Phraſes; and if the Engliſh Reader would ſee the 
avical Effects of it deſcribed at length, he may find 
Mos Hook publiſhed not many Years fince, under the 
of Medicina Gymnaſlica, For my own Part, when 
in Ton, for want of theſe Opportunities, I exer- 


«4 "Fan Hous every Mort ag upon a dumb Bell that 
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is placed in a Corner of my Room, and pleaſes ne 
more becauſe it does every thing I require of it in the; 
profound Silence. My Landlady and her Daughters x 
well acquainted with my Hours of Exerciſe, that the 
ver come into my Room to diſturb me whilſt I am tin 
WHEN I was ſome Years younger than I am ; 
ſent, I uſed to — my ſelf in a more laborious Din 
fion, which I learned from a Latin Treatiſe of Exe 
that it is written with great Erudition: It is there called: 
R%, N ia, or the Fighting with a Man's own Shad 
and fits in the brandiſhiog of two ſhort Sticks pray 
in each Harid, and loaden with Plugs of Lead at eithert 
This opens the Cheſt, exerciſes the Limbs, and gin 
Man all the Pleaſure of Boxing, without the Blows. Ia 
wiſh that ſeyeral Learned Men would lay out tha T 
which they employ in Controverſies Diſputes ab 
nothing, in this Method of fighting with their own $ 
dows. It might conduce very much to evaporate | 
Spleen, which makes them uneaſie to the Publick 25 
as to themſelves. 
To conclude, As I ama Compound of Soul and 50 
I conſider my felt as obliged to a double Scheme of Dui 
andthink I bave not fulfilled the Buſineſs of the Day, 
I do not thus employ the one in Labour and Exercik, 
well as the other in Study and Contemplation, 
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. cat ingenti clamore Citbaron, | 
Taygetique canes ig 


HOSE who have ſearched into human Nad 

ſerve that nothing ſo much ſhews the Novi 

of the Soul, as that its Felicity conſiſts in Am 

Every Man has ſuch an active Prnciple in him, thi 
will find out ſomething to.employ himſelf upon, n 

ever Place or State of Life he is poſted. I have hex 

2 Gentleman who was under cloſe Confinement n 

Baſtile ſeven Years; during which Time he amuſed Din 
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ſcattering a few ſmall Pins about his Chamber, gather- 
them up again, and placing them in different Figures 
che Arm of a great Chair. He often told his Friends at- 
wards, that unleſs he had found out this Piece of Ex- 
iſe, he verily believed he ſhould have loſt his Senſes. 
AFTER what has been faid, I need not inform my 
ders, that Sir Ro ER, with whoſe Character I hope 
 areat preſent pretty well acquainted, has in his Youth 
ne through the whole Courſe of thoſe rural Diverſions 
dich the Country abounds in; and which ſeem to be ex- 
amly well ſuired to that laborious Induſtry a Man may 
Gree here in a far greater ce than in Towns and 
ies. I bave before hinted at ſome of my Friend's Ex- 
its: He has in his youthful Days taken forty Coveys of 
ridges in a Seaſon; and tired many a Salmon with 2 
ine conſiſting but of a ſingle Hair. The conſtant Thanks 
d good Wiſhes of the r always attended 
m, on Accotmt of his remarkable Enmity towards Foxes; 
ring deſtroyed more of thoſe Vermin in one Year, than 
was thought the whole Country could have produced. 
deed the Knight does not ſcruple to own among his moſt 
timate Friends, that in order to eſtabliſh his Reputation 
tis Way, he has ſecretly ſent for great Numbers of them 
t of other Counties, which he uſed to turn looſe abour 
te Country by Night, that be might the better ſignalize 
imſelf in their DeſtruQtion the next Day. His Hunting- 
orſes were the fineſt and beſt managed in all theſe Parts: 
lis Tenants are ſtill full of the Praiſes of a grey Stone- 
orſe that unbappily ſtaked himſelf ſeveral Years fince, and 
4s buried with great Solemaity in the Orchard. 
SIR Ros E x, being at preſent too old for Fox - hunting. 
d keep himſelf in Action, has diſpoſed of his Beagles and 
it a Pack of Stop- Hounds, What theſe want in Speed, he 
pdeavours to make amends for by the Deepneſs of their 
louths and the Variety of their Notes, which are ſuited 
ſuch manner to each other, that the whole Cry makes 
Þ 2 compleat Conſort. He is fo nice in this Particular, 
at a Gentleman having made him a Preient of a very fine 
und the other Day, the Knight returned ic by rhe Ser- 
at with a great many Expreſſions of Civiktv; but deſired 
Im to tell his Maſter, that the Dog he had ſen: was in- 
* moſt excellent 5 but chat at preſeat he only 
2 
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wanted a Counter Tenor. Could I believe my Friend 


ever read Shakeſpear, I ſhould certainly conclude he had 
the Hint from Theſews in The Midjurmmer Night's Dn 


My. Hounds ave bred out of the Spartan Rid 
So flu d. ſo ſanded; and their Heads are bung 
Wuh Ears that ſmeep away the Morning Dew, 
Crook-knee'd and dem- lap d like Theſſalian Bulls; p 
Slow in Purſuit, but match'd in Mouths like Zell, Wi: 
Each under each: A Cry more tuneable 
Was never hallow'd to, nor chear d with Horn. 


SIR RoGxx is fo keen at this Sport, that he hu 
-out almoſt every Day fince I came down; and up 
Chaplaio's Offering to lend me his eaſie Pad, I Wa 
vail'd on Yeſterday Morning to make one of the Com 
I was extreamly pleaſed, as we rid along, to obſeree. 
general Benevolence of all the Neighbourhood tower 
Friend. The Farmers Sons thought themfelves hayy 
they could open a Gate for the gobd old Knight as hej 
Ted by: Which he generally requited with a Nod & 
Smile, and a kind Erfquiry after their Fathers or Und, 
AFTER we had rid bout a Mile from home, we 
upon a large Heath, and the Sports- men began to bent. 
Had done ſo for ſome time, when, as 1 Was at a littiel 
"Nance from the reſt of the Compauy, I ſawa Hare po 
from a ſmell Furze-brake almoſt under my Horſe's R 
J marked the Way ſhe took, which I endeavoured to m 
the Company fei:fible of by extending my Arm; butto 
{Parpoſe, till Sir Rod ex, who knows that none ef! 
extraordinary Motions are inſignificant, rode up to me, 
asked me if Pruſs was —— may? Upon my anſut 
'Tes he immediately called in the Dogs, and put them of 
the Scent. 'As they wife going off, I heard one of 
Country Fellows muttyr ing to his Companion, That 
n Wonder they bad not loft all their Sport, for want if 
leut Gentleman erying STOLE AWAY. 
THIS, with my Averſion to leaping Hedges, mite 
"withdraw to a riſing Ground, from whence I could 
the Pleaſure of the whole Chaſe, without the Fatighe 
keeping in with the Hounds. The Hare immediately tn 
them above a Mile behind her; but I was pleaſed to! 
That itiſtead-of running ftrait forward, or in 
| | gu 
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6 Flyins the Country, as 1 was afraid ſhe might have 
b ebe about, and deſcribed a ſort of Circle 
4 the Hill where I had taken my Station, in ſuch 
ner as gwWe me a very diſtin View of the Sport, I 
13 ſee her firſt paſs by, and the Dogs ſome time after- 
ds unravelling the whole Track ſhe had made, and fol- 
jing her thro all her Doubles. I was at the ſame Time 
ohred in obſcrving that Deference which the reſt of the 
k paid to each particular Hound, according to the Cha- 
er he had acquired amongſt them: If they were at a 
t, and an old Hound of good Reputation opened but 
he was immediately followed by the whole Cry; 
te a raw Dog, or one who was a noted Liar, might 
yelped his Heart out, without being taken Notice of. 
HE Hare now, after baving ſquatted two or three 
e, and been put up again as often, came ſtill nearer to 
place where ſhe was at firſt ſtarted. The Dogs purſu- 
her, and thoſe were followed by the jolly Knight, who- 
e upon a white Gelding, encompaſſed by his Tenants 
Servants, and chearing his Hounds with all the Gaiety 
Five and Twenty, One of the Sports-men rode up to me, 
| told me that he was ſure the Chaſe was almoſt at an- 
„ becauſe the old Dogs, which had hitherto lain be- 
, now headed the Pack. The Fellow was in the 


pht. Our Hare took a large Field juſt under ue, fol- 


red by the full Cry in View. I muſt confeſs the Bright- 
$ of the Weather, the Chearfulneſs of every thing around 

the Chiding of the Hounds, which was returned u 
us in a double Eccho from two neighbouring Hills, 
th the Hollow ing of the Sports- men, and the Sounding 
the Horn, liked my Spirits into a moſt lively Pleaſure, 
dich I freely indulged becauſe I was ſure it was innocent. 
vis under any Concern, it s on the Account of the 
Ir Hare, that was now quite ſpent, and almoſt within 
Reach of her Enemies; when the Huntſman getting 
ward, threw down his Pole before the Dogs. They 
now within eight Yards of that Game which they 
deen purſuing for almoſt as many Hours; yet on the 
ml before mentioned they all made a ſudden ſtand, and 
> they continued opening as much as before, durſt not 
attempt to paſs beyond the Pole. At the ſame Time 
Rocks rode forward, and alighting, took up the Hare 
G 3 
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in his Arms; which he ſoon after delivered to one of 
Servants with an Order, it ſhe could be kept alive, to 
her go in his great Orchard; where, it ſeems, he ha j 
veral of theſe Priſoners of War, who live together i 
very comfortable Captivity. I was highly pleaſed to 
the Diſcipline of the Pack, and the Good-na' ure of 
Knight, who could not find in his Heart to murthe 
Creature that had given him ſo much Diverſion. 
AS we were returning home, I remembred that Ma 
ſicur Paſchal in his moſt excellent Diſcourſe on the Mis 
of Man, tells us, That all our Endeavors after Greatneſ 
ceed ſrom nothing but a Deſire of being ſurrounaed ty ai 
tude of Perſons and Affairs that may hinder us from lun 
into our ſelves, which is a View we cannot bear. He zi 
wards goes on to ſhew that our Love of Sports comes fra 
the ſame Reaſon, and is particu'arly ſevere upon HUNT 
ING. What, ſays he, wnleſs it be to drown Thought, 
make Men throw away ſo much Time and Pains upon aſi 
Arimal, which they might buy cheaper in the Market? I. 
foregoing Reflection is certainly juſt, when a Man (uſt 
his whole Mind to be drawn into his Sports, and altop 
ther loſes himſelf in the Woods; but does not affect tho 
who propoſe a far more laudable End from this Exerc 
I mean, The Preſervation of Health, and keeping all til 
gan, of the Soul in a Condition to execute her Orders. | 
that incomparable Perſon whom I laſt quoted been 2 [it 
more indulgent to himſelf in this Point, the World mi 
probably have enjoyed him much longer; whereas, U 
too great an Application to his Studies in his Youth, | 
contracted that ill Habit of Body, which, after a tec 
Sickneſs, carried him off in the fortieth Year of his 4 
and the whole Hiſtory we have of his Life till that tin 
is but one continued Account of the Behaviour of a e 
Soul ſtruggling under innumerable Pains and Diſtempen. 
FOR my own Part, I intend to hunt twice 2 Ve 
during my Stay with Sir RocGtr; and ſhall preſab 
the modrrate uſe of this Exerciſe to all my Cout 
Friends, as the beſt kind of IT for mending 2 
Conſtitution, and preſerving a one. ? 
I cannot do this better, than'in the following Lines 
of Mr. Dryden. | 
THE firſt Phyſicians by Debanch were made; 
Exceſs began, and Sloth ſuſtains the Trade, 
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By Chaſe our long - l d Fathers earn d their Food, 

Toil ſtrung the Nerves, and puriſy d the Blood; 

But we their Sons, a pamper d Race of Men, 

Are dwindled down to threeſcore Years and ten. 

getter to hunt in Fields for Health unbought, 

Than fee the Doctor for a nauſeous Draught. 

The Wiſe for Cure on Exerciſe depend : 

God never made his Work for Man to mend. X 
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— Ip; ſibi ſamnia fingugt. Virg. 
HERE are ſome Opinions in which a Man ſhould 
ſtand Neuter, without engaging his Aſſent to one fide 
or the other. Such a hovering Faith as this, which 

ſes to ſettle upon” any Determination, is abſolutely 
ſary in a Mind that is careful to avoid Errors and 
poſſeſſions. When the Arguments preſs equally on both 
in Matters that are indifferent to us, the fafeſt Method 
to give up our ſelves to neither. 

IT is with this Temper of Mind that F conſider the Sub- 

& of Witchcraft. When I hear the Relations that are made 

Mm all Parts of the World, not only from Norway and Lap- 

d, from the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, but from every particu- 

Nation in Europe, I cannot forbear thinking that there 

ſuch an Intercourſe and Commerce with Evil Spirits, as 

t which we expreſs by the Name of Witchcrafr. Bur 

den I conſider that the ignorant and credulous Parts of the 

ſorld abound moſt in theſe Relations, and that the Perſons 

"ng us who are ſuppoſed to engage in ſuch an Infernal 

dmmeree, are People of a weak Underftanding and crazed 

apination, and at the fame time reflect upon the many 
byoltures and Deluſions of this nature that have been de- 
Ked ia all Ages, I endeavour to ſuſpend my Belief till l 
more certain Accounts than any which have yet come 
my Knowledge. In ſhort, when 1 conſider the Queſtion, 
haber there are ſuch Perſons in the World as thoſe we 

Witches? my Mind is divided between the two oppolite 

pions; or rather (to ſpeak my Thoughts freely) I beleive 
general that there is, and has been ſuch a thing as Witch- 
G 4 craft ; 
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craft; but at the ſame time can give no Credit to 
particular Inſtance of it. | 
I am engaged in this Speculation, by ſome Occurrey 
that I met with Yeſterday, which I ſhall give my Rez 
an Account of at large. As | was walking with my Fry 
Sir Roc E x by the ſide of one of his Woods, an old Won 
applicd her ſe'f to me for my Charity. Her Dreſs and Fig 
put me in mind of the following Deſcription in Orgy, 


In a cloſe Lane as I purſu d my Fourney 
JA wrinkled Hag. with Age grown double, 
Picktng dry Sticks, and mumbling to ber ſelf. 

Her Eyes with ſcalding Kheum were gali'd and red; 
Cold Pall ſhook her Head; 50 Hands feem'd wither 
And on her crooked Shoulders had ſhe wrapp d 

The tatter d Renmants of an old ſtriped Hanging, 
Which ſerv'd to keep her Carca of oF the Cold: 
So there was nothing of a piece about her. ar 
Her lower Weeds were all o er coarſly patch'd 
With diff rent colour d Rags, black, red, white, yellow, No. 
And ſeem d to ſpeak Variety of Wretcheuneſs. 


AS I was muſing on this Deſcription, and comparing 
with the Object before me. the Knight told me, tha il 
very old Woman had the Reputation of a Witch al) 
the Country, that her Lips were obſerved to be alway 
Motion, and that there was not a Switch about her He 
which her Neighbours did nor believe had carried he 
veral hundreds of Miles. If fe chanced to ſtumble, ti 
always found Sticks or Straws that lay in the Figured 
Croſs before her. If ſhe made any Miſtake at Church, u 
cryed Amen in a wrong Place, they never failed to cond 
that ſhe was ſaying her Prayers backwards. There was i 
a Maid in the Pariſh that would take a Pin of her, thou 
the ſhould offer a Bag of Money with it. She goes by! 
Name of Moll White, and has made the Country ring wi 
ſeveral imaginary Exploits which are palmed upon he. | 
the Dairy-Maid does rot make her Butter come fo food 
ſhe would have it, Moll White is at the Bottom of the Cit 
If a Horſe ſweats in the Stable, Moll White has been i 
his Back. If a Hare makes an unexpected Eſcape from 
Hounds, the Huntſman curſes Moll hire. Nay, (fs? 
RoGER)l have known the Maſter of the Pack, upon 1 
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Occaſion, ſend one of his Servants to ſee if Mall Ibis 
been out that Morning. 

THIS Account raiſed my Curioſity ſo far, that I beg- 
| wy Friend Sir Roo ER to go with me into her Hovel, 
ch ſtood in a ſolitary Corner under the fide of the Wood. 

u our firſt entering Sir RoGer winked to me, and 
ed at ſomething that ſtood behind the Door, which, up- 
booking that way, 1 found to be an old Broomſtaff. At 
ame Time he whiſpered me in the Ear to take notice 

Tabby Cat that fat in the Chimney-Corner, which, as 
Knight told me, lay under as bad a Report as Ml} White 

eli; for beſides that Moll is faid often to accompany 

in the fame Shape, the Cat is reported to have ſpoken 
or thrice in her Life, and to have played ſeveral 
ks above the Capacity of an ordinary Cat. 

was ſecretly concerned to ſee Human Nature in ſo much 

tchedneſs and Diſgrace, but at the ſame time could not 
er ſmiling to bear Sir Roo ER, who is a little puxzled 

t the old Woman, adviſing her as a Juſtice of Peace 

yoid all Communication with the Devil, and never to 

any of her Neighbours Cattle. We concluded our 

t with a Bounty, which was very acceptable. 

N our Return home Sir Ros E x told me that old Moll. 

been often brought before him for making Children 

Pins, and giving Maids the Night-Mare; and that the 

People would be toſſing her into a Pond and try- 

Experiments with her every Day, if it was not for 

and his Chaplain, 

have ſin ce found, upon Enquiry, that Sir R oG tr was 

arimes ſtagger d with the Reports that had been brought 
concerning this old Woman, and would frequently have 

dd her over to the Country Seſſions, bad not his Chap- 

with much ado perſuaded him to the contrary, 

tave been the more particular in this Account, becauſe 

p there is ſcarce a Village in England that his not a M 

in it. When an old Woman begins to doat, and grow 
peable to a Pariſh, ſhe is generally turned into a Witch, 

ls the whole Country with Extravagant Fancies, imi- 

Diſtempers, and terrifying Dreams. In the mean 
the poor Wretch that is the innocent Occaſion ot ſo 
Evils begins to be frighted at her ſelf, and ſometimes 
llss ſecrer Commerces and Familiarities that her Ima- 
G 5, gination 
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gination forms in a delirious old Age. This | 
off Charity from the greateſt Objects of — 
— _ _ a Malevolence towards thoſe 3 
crepid Parts of our Species in whom Human N 
defaced by Infirmity and Dotage. 7 
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Heret lateri letbalis arundo. Vin 
HIS agreeable Seat is ſurrounded with ſo many 

ſing Walks, which are ſtruck out of a Wood, ini 
midſt of which the Houſe ſtands, that one can hy 

ly ever be weary of rambling from ene Labyrinth of | 
tight to another. To one uſed to live in a City the Ch 
of the Country are ſo exquiſite, that the Mind is loſt; 
certain Tranſport which raiſes us above ordinary Life 
et is not ſtrong enough to be inconſiſtent with Tran 
ty. This State of Mind was I in, raviſhed with the l 
mur of Waters, the Whiſper of Breezes, the Singing of i 
and whether I looked up to the Heavens, down on 
Earth, or turned to the Proſpects around me, till ff 
with new Senſe of Pleaſure; when I found by the Voic 
my Friend who walked by me, that we had inſenſibly id 
into the Grove ſacred to the Widow. This Woman, fas 
is of all others the moſt unintelligible; ſhe either deſgu 
marry, or ſhe does not. What is the moſt perplexing of 
is, that ſhe does not either ſay to her Lovers ſhe has 200 
folution againſt that Condition of Life in genera, or! 
ſhe baniſhes them; but conſcious of her own Merit, ſhe; 
mits their Addreſſes without Fear of any ill Conſequm 
or want of Reſpect, from their Rage or Deſpair. She 
that in her Aſpect, againſt which it is impoſſible to oft 
A Man whoſe Thoughts are conſtantly bent upon ſo ct 
able an Object, muſt be excuſed if the ordinary Occurre 
in Converſation are below his Attention. I call her in 
perverſe, but, alas! why do I call her ſo? Becauſe he | 
rior Merit is ſuch, that I cannot approach her wit 
Awe, that my Heart is checked by too much Eſteem: 
am angry that ber Charms are not more acceflible, np 
am more inclined to worſhip than falute her: How "ly © 


” 
- 
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| wiſhed her unhappy, that I might have an Oppor- 
ity of ſerving her? and how often troubled in that very 
wwination, at giving her the Pain of being obliged ? Wel, 
ave led a miſerable Life in ſecret upon her Account; but 
ſhe would have condeſcended to have ſome Regard 
me, if it had not been for that watchful Animal her 


dent. 
OF all Perſons under the Sun (continued he, calling me 
my Name) be ſure to ſet a Mark upon Con fidents: They 
of all People the moſt impertinent. W hat is moſt plea- 
it to e in them, is, that they aſſume to themſelves 
Merit of the Perſons whom they have in their Cuſtody. 
efills is a great Fortune, and in wonderful Danger of 
uprines, therefore full of Suſpicions of the leaſt indiffer- 
t thing, partieulatrly careful of new Acquaintance, and of 
owing too familiar with the old. Themiſta, her Favourite 
ſoman, is every Whit as careful of whom ſhe ſpeaks to, 
| what ſhe Gays. Let the Ward be a Beauty, her Confi- 
it ſhall treat you with an Air of Diſtance; let her be a 
tune, and ſhe aſſumes the ſuſpicious Behaviour of her 
iend and Patroneſs. Thus it is that very many of our 
married Women of Diſtiaction, are to all Intents and Pur- 
iſles married, except the Conſideration of different Sexes, 
hey are directly under the Conduct of their Whiſperer ; 
d think they are in a State of Freedom, while they can 
with oge of theſe Attendants of all Men in general, 
id ſtill avoid the Man they moſt like. You' do not fee one 
leireſs in a hundred whoſe Fate does not turn upon this 
rcumſtance of chuſing a Confident. Thus it is that the 
iy is addreſſed to, preſented, and flattered, only by 
xy, in her Woman. In my Cafe, how is it poſſible that 
Sir Roc ER was proceeding in his Harangue, when 
e heard the Voice of one ſpeaking very importunately, 
d repeating theſe Words, What, not one Smile? We 
lowed the Sound till we came to a cloſe Thicket, on the 
Side of which we ſaw a young Woman ſitting as it 
in 2 perſonated Sullenneſs juſt over a tranſparent 
ountain. to her ſtood Mr. Willam, Sir Rock x's 
aſter of the Game. The Knight whifpered me, Hiſt, 
theſe are Lovers. The Huntſman looking carneftly at the 
dow of the young Maiden in the Stream, Gh thou 
dex Picture, it thou could'ſt remain there in the Abſence 
| © of 
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of that fair Creature whom you repreſent in the 
© how willingly could I ſtand here ſatisfied for eyer, vi 
© out troubling my dear Betty her ſelf with any Men 
© of her unfortunate William, whom ſhe is angry wi 
© But alas! when ſhe pleaſes to be gone, thou wilt a 
© niſh—— Yet, let me talk to thee whilſt thou dof fn 
© Tell my deareſt Betty thou doſt not more depend y 
ber, than does her William : Her Abſence will make an 
With me as well as thee. If ſhe offers to remove th 
Fl jump into theſe Waves to lay hold on thee; her þ 

ſelf, her own dear Perſon, I muſt never embſe gn 
© Still do you hear me without one Smile —— |t is 
much to bear — He had no ſooner ſpoke theſe Wor 
but he made an Offer of throwing himſelf into the W 
At which his Miſtreſs ſtarted up, and at the next Ink 
he jumped acroſs the Fountain and met her in an Emm 
She half recovering from her Fright, ſaid in the m 
charming Voice imaginable, and with a Tone of Cc 
plaint, © I thought how well you would drown your (4 
No, no, you won't drown your felf till you have take 
your leave of Suſan Haliday. The Huntſman, with Te 
derneſs that ſpoke the moſt paſſionate Love, and with h 
Cheek cloſe to hers, whiſpered the fofteſt Vows of Fidel 
in her Ear, and cryed. Dont, my Dear, believe a We 
© Kate Willow ſays; ſheis ſpightful and makes Stories, becul 
©* ſhe loves to hear me talk ro her ſelf for yagr Sake. Loc 
you there, quoth Sir Ro Ex., do you ſee th@e, all Miſc 
comes from Confidents! But let us not interrupt them; t 
Maid is honeſt, and the Man dare not be otherwiſe, . 
be knows | loved her Father: I will interpoſe in this N 
ter, and haſten the Wedding. Kaze Willow is a witty mil 
chievous Wench in the Neighbourhood, who was a hen 
ty; and makes me hope I ſhall fee the perverſe Widow 
ber Condition. She was ſo flippant with her Anſwers 
all the honeſt Fellows that came near her, and ſo very n 
of her Beauty, that ſhe has valued her ſelf upon her Cham 
till they are ceaſed. She therefore now makes it her l 
fineſs to prevent other young Women from being mor 
Diſcreet than ſhe was her ſelf: However, the fawcy Thin 
ſaid the other Day well enough, © Sir Ro ER and I mul 
make a Match, for we 17 2 deſpiſed by thoſe | 


* 
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el: The Huſſy has a great deal of Power where - ever 
domes, and has her Share of Cunning, 
OWEVER, when I reflect upon this Woman, L do 
know whether in the main I am the worſe for ha- 
loved her: Whenever ſhe is recalled to my Imagina- 
+ my Youth returns, and I feel a forgotten Warmth in 
Veins. This Affliction in my Life has ſtresked all my 
oft with a Softncſs, ot which — _— have 
n incapable, It is, perhaps, to thi mage in m 
—— that I am apt to relent, that I eaſily — 
that many defirable things are grown into my Temper, 
ich I ſhould not have arrived at. by better Matives t 
Thought of being one Day hers. I am pretty well ſa- 
d fuch a Paſſion as I have had is never well cured ; and 
meen you and me, I am often apt to imagine it has had 
whimfical Effect upon my Brain: For I frequently 
that in my moſt ſerious Diſcourſe I let fall ſome co- 
Familiarity of Speech or odd Phraſe that makes the 
mpany laugh; However | cannot but allow the is a moſt 
lent Woman. When ſhe is in the Country I warrant 
does not run into Dairies, but reads upon the Nature 
Pants; but has a Glaſs Hive, and comes into the Gar- 
ont of Books to ſee them work, and obſerve the Poli- 
of ther Common-wealth, She underſtands every 
. I'd give ten Pounds to hear her argue with my 
ad Sr AN DREW FxEEPORT about Trade. No, no, 
al ſhe looks ſo ianocent as it were, take my Word for 
e i no Fool. ; TT 


* 
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rem quam dicunt Romam, Melibee, putavi, 
ths ego huic noftre ſimilem Virg. 


HE firſt and moſt obvious Reflections which ariſe 
in a Man who changes the City for the Country, 
we upon the different Manners of the People whom 
with in thoſe two different Scenes of Life. By 
acre de not mean Morals, but Behaviour and Good 
Breeding, 
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and be iled upon to fit down; and have heartily 
ed my old Friend, when I have ſeen him forced to pick 
1 cull his Gueſts, as they fat at the ſeveral Parts of his 
le, that he might drink their Healths according to their 
ſpective Ranks and Qualities, Honeſt Mill. Wimble, who 
zuld have thought had been altogether uninfected with 
remony, gives me abundance of Trouble in this Parti- 
Tho he has been fiſhing all the Morning, he will 
x help himſelf at Dinner till I am ſerved. When we are 
ing out of the Hall, he runs behind me; and laſt Night, 
we were walking in the Fields, ſtopped ſhort at a Stile 
l came up to it, and upon my making Signs to him 
get over, told me, with a ſerious Smile, that ſure I be- 
ed they bad no Manners in the Country. 
THER E has happened another Revolution in the Point 
good Breeding, which relates to the Converſation 
en of Mode, and which I cannot but look upon as very 
ordinary. It was certainly one of the firſt Diſtincti- 
of a well-bred Man, to every thing that bad 
moſt remote Appearances of being obſcene, in modeſt 
rms and diſtant es; whilſt the Clown, who had no 
 Delicacy of Conception and reſſion, cloathed his 
in thoſe plain homely Terms are the moſt ob- 
pus and natural. This kind of Good Manners was per- 
L md —— 1 — 
f, an iſe: for whi as H ily 
one Age is generally ſucceeded by Atheiſm in another) 
;oyerſation is in a great meaſure relapſed into the firſt 
cream; So that at preſent ſeveral of our Men of the 
wn, and particularly thoſe who have been poliſhed in 
«ce, make uſe of the moſt coarſe uncivilized Words in 
Language, and utter themſelves often in ſuch a man- 
7 az a Clown would bluſh to hear. 
THIS infamous Piece of Good Breeding, which reigns 
bong the Coxcombs of the Town, has not yet made its 
yy into the Country; and as it is impoſſible for ſuch an 
tional way of Converſation to laſt long among a Peo- 
that makes any Profeſſion of Religion, or Show of Mo- 
ity, if the Country Gentlemen get into it they will cer- 
* be left in the Lurch. Their Good-Breeding will 
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AS the two Points of Good Breeding, which I he 
therto infiſted upon, regard Behaviour and Conyers 
there is a third which turns upon Dreſs, In this too 
Country are very much behind hand. The Rural þ 
are not yet got out of the Faſhion that took place u 
time of the Revolution, but ride about the Country i 
Coats and laced Hats, while the Women in many 
are ſtil! trying to outvie one another in the Height of | 
Head-dreffes 


.BUT a Friend of mine, who is now upon the Web 
Circuit, having Hed to give me an Account of the 
veral Modes and Faſhions that prevail jn the different | 
of the Nation through which he paſſes, I ſhall defer 
enlarging upon this laſt Topick till I have received 
ter from him, which J expect every Poſt. 


WT) 


m— Equidem credo, quia fit Dixinitus illis 
Ingenium Virg 
Y Friend Sir Roo Ex is very often merry N 
me, upon my paſſing fo much of my Time am 
his Poultry. He has caught me twice or d 
looking after a Bird's Neſt, and ſeveral times fitting anti 
or two together near an Hen and Chicken. He tel 
he believes I am perſonally acquainted with every For 
bout his Houſe; calls fuch a particular Cock my Faro 
and frequently complains that his Ducks and Gefe | 
more of my Company than himſelf, 

I muſt confeſs I am infinitely delighted with thoſe 
culations of Nature which are to be made in a County 
Life; and as my Reading has very much lain- among #0 
of natural Hiſtory, I cannot forbear reco lecting upon 
Occaſion the ſeveral Remarks which I have met with 
Authors, and comparing them with what falls uncer! 
own Obſervation: The Arguments for Providence a 
from the natural Hiſtory of Apimals heing in my Up 
demonſtrative. 


i 
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HE Make of every kind of Animal is different from 
of every other kind; and yet there is not the leaſt 
+ in the Mufcles or Twiſt in the Fibres of any one, 
ch does not render them more proper for that —— 
animals Way of Life than any other Caſt or Texture 

n would have been, | 
HE moſt violent Appetites in all Creatures are Laſt and 
yer: The firſt is a particular Call upon them to propa- 
their K ind the latter to preſerve themſelves. 

i aſtoniſninꝑ to conſider the different Degrees of Care 
deſcend from the Parent to the Young, ſo far as is ab- 
ly neceſſary for the leaving a Poſterity. Some Crea- 
cat their Eggs as Chance directs them, and think of 
no farther, as Inſects and ſeveral Kinds of Fiſh; O- 
of a nicer Frame; find out proper Beds to depoſite 
in, and there leave them; as the Serpent, the Croco- 


xd Oftrich: Others hatch. their Eggs and tend the 
ill it is able to ſhift for it felf. | 
HAT can we call the Principle which directs every 

t Kind of Bird to obſerve a Particular Plan in the 
une of irs Neſt, and directs all of the ſame Species ta 


afrer the ſame Model? It cannat be Imitation; for 
ph you hatch a Crow under a Hen, and never let it 
ny of the Works of its own Kind, the Neſt it makes 
be the fame, to- the laying of a Stick, with all the 
Neſts of the fame Species. It cannot be Reaſon; 
ere Animals indued with it to as great a Degree as 
their Buiidings wauld be as different as ours, accard- 
d the different Conveniencies that they would propoſe . 
T Nes. 4 : 

it not remarkable, that the fame Temper af Weather 
© raiſes this genial Warmth in Animals, ſhould cover 
rees with Leaves, and the Fields with Graſs, for their 
ty and Concealment, and produce ſuch infinite 
ns of Inſects for the Support and Suſfenance of their 
ave Broods? | 
it not wonderful, that the Love of the Parent ſhould 
Nolent while it laſts, and that it ſhould lafino longer 
neceſſary for the Preſervation of the Young ? 

E violence of this natural Love is exemplified by a 

dus Experiment ; which I ſhall quote at length, 

| a3 


, 
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as I find it in an excellent Author, and hops my Rey 
will pardon the mentioning ſuch an Inſtance of Cry 
becauſe there is nothing can ſo effectually ſhew the Strey 
of that Principle in Animals of which I am here (perky 
« A Perſon who was well skilled in Diſſections open 
c“ Bitch, and as ſhe lay in the moſt exquiſite Torture, 
ce fered her one of her young Puppies, which ſhe imm 
ce ately fell a licking; and for the Time ſeemed inſe 
ce of her own Pain: On the Removal, ſhe kept her | 
ce fixt on it, and began a wailing ſort of Cry, which fe 
<« ed rather to from the Loſs of her young 
ce than the of her own Torments. 
BUT notwithſtanding this natural Love in Brut 
much more violent and intenſe than in rational Cream 
Providence has taken Care that it ſhould be no bs 
troublefome to the Parent than it is uſeful to the You 
for ſo ſoon as the Wants of the latter ceaſe, the Mat 
withdraws her Fondneſs, and leaves them to provide 
themſelves: And what is a very remarkable Circumſt 
in this Part of Inſtinct, we find that the Love of the ? 
may be len out beyond its uſual Time, if thel 
ſervation of the Species require it; as we may ſee in fi 
that drive away their Young as ſoon as they are able toj 
their Livelihood, but continue to feed them if they at 
to the Neſt, or confined within 2 Cage, or by ary a 
Means appear to be out of a Condition of fupplying 
own Neceſſities, ppe 
THIS natural Love is not obſerved in Animals to iN n 
from the Yonng to the Parent, which is not at all necelhiſt: 
for the Continuance of the Species: Nor indeed in re 
nable Creatures does it riſe in any Proportion, 3 it pt 
it ſelf downwards; for in all Family-Afﬀection, we i 
Protection granted and Favours beſtowed, are greater lage 
tives to Love and Tenderneſs; than Safety, Beneit 
Life received. ; | | 
ONE would wonder to hear Sceptical Men diſui . 
for the Reaſon of Animals, and telling us it is on) WP it it 
Pride and Prejudices that will not allow them the Ui 
that Faculty? 
REASON ſhews it ſelf in all Occurrences of 
whereas the Brute makes no Diſcovery of ſuch 21 
but in what immediately regards his own Preſeryatio 
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mtinuance of his Species. Animals in their Genera- 
re wiſer than the Sons of Men; but their Wiſdom is 
ined to a few Particulars, and lies in a very narrow 
paſs. Take a Brute out of his Inſtinct, and you find 
wholly deprived of Underſtanding. To uſe an In- 
that comes often under Obſervation. | 

1TH what Caution does the Hen provide her ſelf a 
in Places unfrequented, and free from Noiſe and Di- 
ance? When ſhe has laid her Eggs in ſuch a Manner 
ſhe can cover them, what Care does ſhe take in turn- 
them frequently, that all Parts may partake of the vi- 
yumth? When ſhe leaves them to provide for her ne- 
Suſtenance, how punctually does ſhe return before 
have time to cool, and become incapable of produ- 
an Animal? In the Summer you ſee her giving her 
reiter Freedoms, and quitting her Care for above two 
rs together; but in Winter, when the Rigour of the 
u would chill the Principles of Life, and deſtroy the 
ve one, ſhe grows more aſſiduous in her Attendance, 
ls away but Half the Time. When the Birth ap- 
thes, with how much Nicety and Attention does ſhe 
the Chick to break its Priſon? Not to take Notice of 
prering it from the Injuries of the Weather, provi- 
t proper Nouriſhment, and teaching it to help it 
nor to mention her forſaking the Neſt, if after the 
Time of reckoning the young one does not make 
ppearance, A Chymical Operation could not be fol- 
| with greater Art or Diligence, than is ſcen in the 
bing of a Chick; tho there are many other Birds that 
n infinitely greater Sagacity in all the forementioned 

I's, 


UT at the fame Time the Hen, that has all this ſeem- 
lagenuity, (which is indeed abſolutely neceſſary for the 
ation of the Species) conſidered in other Reſpects, 
thout the leaſt Glimmerings of Thought or common 
She miſtakes a Piece of Chalk for an Egg. and fits 
It in the ame manner: She is inſenſible of any In- 
e or Diminution in the Number of thoſe ſhe _ 
Goes not diſtinguiſh between her own and thoſe of a- 
7 Species; and when the Birth appears of never ſo 
rent a Bird, will cheriſh it for her own. ln all theſe 
umitances which do not carry an immediate Regard 

to 
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ee fi or het Species, ſhe is 
THERE is not, in inion, any thing more! 
ſerious in Nature than t 1 .— in — whicht 
riſes above Reaſon, and fall infinitely ſhorts of it, lt 
not be accounted for by any Properties in Matter, nf 
the ſame Time works after ſo odd à Manner, that ones 
not think it the Faculty of an intellectual Being. Fer 
own Part, I look upon it as upon the principle of G 
tion in Bodies, which is not to be exphin'd by any kr 
Walities inherent in the Bodies themſclves, nor from 
Laws of Mechaniſm. but according to the beſt Noi 
of the greateſt Philoſophers, is an immediate Imprel 
from the firſt Mover, and the Divine Energy acting in 
Creatures, 


U — 


N rzr. 


1 


S I was walking this Morning in the great Yu! 
belongs to my Friend's Country Houſe, I was 
derfuily pleaſed to fee the different Workings of 

ſtinct in a Hen followed by a Brood of Ducks. The Yo 
upon the ſight of a Pond, immediately ran into it; 
the , with all imaginable Anxiety, hove 
bout the Borders of it, to call them out of an Element 
appeared to her ſo dangerous and deſtructive. As the 
ferent Principle which acted in theſe different Ar 
cannot be termed Reaſon, fo when we call it Inſind 
mean ſomething we have no Knowledge of. To 1a * 
1 hinted in my laſt Paper, it feems the immediate D 

on of Providence, and ſuch an Operation of the Sup 
Being, as that which determines all the Portions of 
to their proper Centres. A Modern Philoſopher, qu 
by Mantieur Bayle in his learned Diſſertation on the 

of Brutes, delivers the fame Opinion, rho! in a bolderf 
of Words, where be ſays, Deus off Anima Brutorum 
himſelf is the Soul of Brutes. Who can tell what we 
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ſeeming Sagacity in Animals, which directs them to 
Food as is proper for them, and makes them naturally 
4 whatever is noxious or unwholeſome? Twlly has ob- 
Jthara Lamb no ſooner falls from its Mother, but im- 
aely and of its own accord applies it {elf to the Teat. 
un in his Travels, tells us, that when Seamen are 
n upon any of the unknown Coaſts of America, they 
venture upon the Fruit of any Tree, how tempting 
& it may appear, unleſs they obſerve that it is marked 
\ the Pecking of Birds; but fall on withaut any Fear 
henſion where the Birds have been before them. 

UT notwithſtanding Animals have nothing like the uſe 
aſon, we find in them all the lower Parts of our Nature, 
kalſions and Senſes in their greateſt Strengthand Perfe- 
Aud here it is worth our Obſervation, that all Beaſts 
rds of Prey are wondertully ſubject to Anger, Malice, 
ge, and all other violent Paſſions that may animate 
in ſearch of their proper Food; as thoſe that are inca- 
of defending themſelves, or aunoying others, or whoſe 
lies chiefly in their Flight, are ſuſpicious, fearful and 
thenfive of every thing they ſee or hear; whilit others 
re of Aſſiſtance and Uſe to Man, have their Natures 
kd with ſomething mild and tractable, aud by that 
ps are qualified for a Domeſtick Life. In this caſe the 
Ions generally correſpond with the Make of the Body. 
do not find the Fury of a Lion in ſo weak and defence- 
in Animal as a Lamb, nor the Meekneſs of a Lamb in 
mature fo armed for Battle and Aſſault as the Lion. 
e ſame manner, we find that particular Animals have 
re vr leſs exquiſite Sharpneſs and Sagacity in thoſe par- 
ir Senfes which moſt turn to their Advaatage, and in 
their Safety and Welfare is the molt concerned. 

OR muſt we here omit that preat Variety of Arms 
| which Nature has differently fortified the Bodies of 
t Lind of Animals, ſuch as Claws, Hoofs and Horns, 
ind Tusks, a Tail, a Sting, a Trunk, or a Probo- 
It is likewife obſerved by Naturaliſts, that it muſt be 
Maden Principle, difiin& from what we call Res- 
"winch inſtructs Animals in the Uſe of theſe their 
„ and teaches them to manage em to the belt 
nage; becauſe they naturally defend themſelves with 
pt in which their Strength lies, before the wary | 

be 
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be formed in it; as is remarkable in Lambs, which! 
are bred within Doors, and never ſaw the Ain 
their own Species, puſh at thoſe who approach them 
their Foreheads, e the firſt budding of a Horn apy 
I ſhall add to thefe general Obſervations, an Ink 
which Mr. Locke has given us of Providence, even in 
Imperfections of a Creature which ſeems the meme 
moſt deſpicable in the whole animal World. i ng, 
he, from the Make of an Oyſter, or Cockle, conclude, i 
has not fog 6 quick Senſes as a Man, or ſeveral 
” rr 
ci ed Loma it ſe one Place to another, be bu; 
Chim iy What good would Sight and Hearing do 1040 
ture, that cannot move it ſelf to, or . theo oh bs 
2 diftance it percerves Good or Evi 
—— — 2 Animal, . 
were Chance has once d it, and thera recery 
of colder or warmer, or foul Water, as it 
— come to it. | 
I ſhall add to this Inſtance out of Mr. Locke, another 
of the learned Dr. Moor, who cites it from Cardan, i 
lation to another Animal which Providence has left 
fective, but at the ſame time has ſhewn its Wiſdom i 
Formation of that Organ in which it ſeems chiefly to 
failed. —— — | 


what — gument of Providence than ſt! 
Foo "Bol are re re fo _— fitted to her Naum 
being under Ground vi 
chin 1 * 44 Nature bis I = ary fitted her with Wh 
that Naturaliſts can _— ee whether ſhe have am i 
allorno. But for 1 of for her D 
and Warning #7 Danger, age, ho ba ery eminently conferres iii 


ſhe is exceeding of K — LE. then 5 
= —— 2 — 
we ſee by the — ? e they are, ſhe 5 
ing herfelf under Ground, and making her way [0 
_ as they that behold it cannot but admire it. 7 
are ſhort, of bes, no more thn wil 
the mer Thin: of be Body ; and ber Fore 
that ſhe ſcoup away much Earth at a = 
or bo Tail fhe bay becauſe ſhe cones is nat on the 
lte the Bt or Me, di Kel 
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ile Earth, and is fain to dig her ſelf a Dwelling there. 
fhe making her way thro" ſo thick an Element, which will 


2 eaſily, as the Air or the Water, it had been dange- 
ts have drawn ſo long a Train behind her; for her Ene- 
night fall upon ber Rear, and fetch her out before ſhe had 
eated or got full Poſſeſſion of her Works. | 
annot forbear mentioning Mr. Boyles Remark upon 
aft Creature, who, I remember, ſomewhere in bis 
& obſerves, that the Mole be not totally blind 
it is commonly thought, ) ſhe has not Sight enough to 
17 icular Objects. Her Eye is ſaid to have but 
Humour in it, which is ſuppoſed to give her the Idea 
Light, but of nothing elſe, and is ſo formed that this 
is probably painful tothe Animal. Whenever ſhe comes 
u Weib the might be in Danger of being taken, 
b he were thus affected by a Light ſtriking upon her 
ad immediately warning her to bury her ſelf in her 
xr Element, More Sight would be uſcleſs to her, as 
at all might be fatal. 
have only inſtanced ſuch Animals as ſeem the moſt im- 
a Works of Nature; and if Providence ſhews it ſelf 
in the Blemiſhes of theſe Creatures, how much more 
x it diſcover it ſelf in the ſeveral Endowments which 
s yarioully beſtowed upon ſuch Creatures as are more 
th finiſhed and compleated in their ſeveral Faculties, 
ding to the Condition of Life in which they are 


could wiſh our Royal Society would compile a body of 

ural Hiſtory, the 24 the could be gathered 

— . 4 — 8 a- 

p them took each his parti pecies, gave us 

uſt Account of its Original, Birth, and Education; its 

des, Hoſtilities and Alliances, with the Frame and Tex- 

of its invyard and outward Parts, and particularly thoſe 

diftinguiſh it from all other Animals, with their | 

Aptitudes for the State of Being in which Provi 

paced them, it would be one of the beſt Services their 

les could do Mankind, and not a little redound to the 

"ps pp mut Fader frer all the 

n true, a Na ſtory, 2 the Di 

u of the Learned, would be infinitely Short — 

re, Seas and Deſarts hide Millions of Animals from 
3 our 
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nur Obſervation, Innumerable Artifices and $ 
acted in the Howling Wilderneſs and in the Great Dem 
Qn never come to our Knowledge. Beſides that then 
inſinitely more Species of Creatures which are not t 
ſeen without, nor indeed with the help of the fines 
des, than of fuch las are bulky enough 2 the naked 
take hold of. However, from the Conſideration off 
Animals as lie within the Compaſs of our Knowledg, 
might caſily farm a Concluſion of the reſt, that the! 
variety of Wiſdom and Goodneſs runs through the 
Creation, and puts every Creature in a condition torn 
Sor its Safety and Suhſiſtance in its proper Station. 
TULLY bas given us an admirable Sketch of Ny 
Hiſtory, in his ſecond Book concerning the Nature of 
Gods; and that in a Style fo raiſed by Merzphors ad 
ſeriptions, that it lifts the Subject above Raillery an 
dicule, which frequently fall an ſuch nice Obſerm 
when they paſs through the Hands of an ordinary Writer, 
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A Mas firſt Cate ſhould be to avoid the Reprout 
his on Heart; his next, to eſcape the Cena, 
the World: If the laſt interferes with the g 
it ought to be entirely neglected; but other wiſe thee 
not be a greater Satis faction to an honeſt Mind, than hc 
thaſe ions which it gives it felf ſeconded we 
es of the Publick: A Man is more fore of Hr! 
duct, when the Verdict which he upon his eil t 
Behaviour is thus watranted and confirmed by the 0 
of all that æno him. 
My -worthy Friend Sir Rod n is ane of thoſe 
not only at Peace within bhimſe f. hut beloved andeſa 
hy all abaut hic. . He regeives a ſuitable Tribute for lt Part 
niverſal Benevolence to Mankind, in the Returns of f up 
on and Sod-will, which are paid him by cvery e tol 
lines within his Neighbourhood, I lately met wit 
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te odd Inſtances of that general Reſpect which is ſhewn 

the good old Knight. He would needs ay Mill. Wim- 

and my ſelf with him to the Country-Aſſizes: As we 

re upon the Road Will. IWimble joined a couple of plain 
n who rid before us, and converſed with them for 
me Time; oy my Friend Sir RoGer ac- 
vinted me with their Characters. 

THE firſt of them, ſays he, that has a Spaniel by his Side; 
1 Yeoman of about an hundred Pounds a Year, an ho- 
t Man: He is juſt within the Game Act, and qualified 
kill an Hare or a Pheaſant: He knocks down a Dianer 
th his Gun twice or thrice a Week; and by that Means 
much cheaper than thoſe who have not ſo good an 
hte as himſelf. He would be a good Neighbour, if he 
| not deſtroy ſo many Partridges: In ſhort, he is a very 
ble Man; ſhoots flying; and has been ſeveral Times 
man of the Petty Jury. 

THE other that rides along with him is Ton Touchy, 3 
low famous for taking the Law of every Body. There 
ot one in the Town where he lives that he bas not ſued 
nter · Seſſions. The Rogue had once the Impudence 
00 ue x with the Widow. =— _ is full 2 7 8 Da- 
x Zjectments: He plagued a couple of honeſt 
ntlemen 0 long for a Treſpaſs in breaking one of his 

Ages, till he was forced to ſell the Ground it encloſed ta 
ray the — 7 of the Proſecution: His Father left him 
core Pounds a Year ; but he has caſt and been caſt ſo 

en, that he is not now worth _ I ſuppoſe he is. 
Ing upon the old Buſineſs of the Willow-Tree. 

AS Sir Roo ER was giving me this Account of Tos 
y, Will. imble and his two Companions ſtopped ſhort 
we came up to them. After having paid their Reſpects 
vir Rock, Mill. told him that Mr. Touchy and he mult 
al to him upon a Diſpute that aroſe between them. ul. 
ms bad been giving his Fellow- Travellers an Account 
lis angling one Day in ſuch a Hole; when Tom Touchy, 
tad of hearing out his Story, told him, that Mr. ſuch an 
if he pleaſed, might tale the Law of him for fiſhing in 
t Part of the River, My Friend Sir Rocer heard them 
„upon a round Trot; and after having pauſed ſome 
e told them, with an Air of a Man a would not 
* his Jugdment raſhly, that much might be ſaid on both 
ou Il. | H Sides, 
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Sides. They were neither of them diſſatisfied with ty 
Knight's Determination, becauſe neither of them foury 
himſelf in the Wrong by it: Upon which we made the 
beſt of our Way to the Aſſizes. 

THE Court was fat before Sir Roo tr came, but no 
withſtanding all the Juſtices had taken their Places upontle 
Bench, they made Room for the old Knight at the Heal of 
them; who for his Reputation in the Country took Ocals 
on to whiſperin the Judge's Ear, That he was glad his Lui 
ſhip had met with ſo much good Weather im his Circuit. Im 
liſtening to the Proceedings of the Court with much Att 
tion, and infinitely pleaſed with that great 2 
Solemnity which ſo properly accompanies ſuch a public 
Adminiſtration of our Laws; when, after about an How's 
Sitting, I obſerved to my great Sur prize, in the mice 
a Tryal, that my Friend Sir Roc ER was getting up to 
ſpeak. I was in ſome Pain for him, till I found he hal 
acquitted himſelf of two or three Sentences, with a Look 
of much Bufineſs and great Intrepidity. | 

UPON his firſt Rifing the Court was huſhed, and a pe 
neral Whiſper ran among the Country-People that Sir Ro- 
GER Was up. The Speech he made was ſo little to the 
Purpoſe, that I ſhall not trouble my Readers with an Ac- 
count of it; and I believe was not ſo much deſigned by 
the Knight himſelf to inform the Court, as to give him! 
Figure in my Eye, and keep up his Credit in the Country, 

I was highly delighted, when the Court roſe, to ſee tie 
Gentlemen of the Country gathering about my old Friend, 
and firiving who ſhould Compliment him moſt; t tht 
ſame Time that the ordinary People gazed upon him ata 
Diſtance, not a little admiring his Courage, that was not 
afraid to ſpeak to the Judge. | 

IN our Return home we met with a very odd Acc 
gent; which I cannot forbearrelating, becauſe it ſhewsbow 
defirous all who know Sir Rocxr are of giving him Marks 


of their Eſteem. When we were arrived upon the Verge 
of his Eſtate, we ſtopped at a little Inn to reſt our ſees 
and our Horſes. The Man of the Houſe had it ſeems beet 
formerly a Servant in the Knight's Family; and to do Ho- 
nour to his old Mafter, had ſome Time fince, unknown ts 
Sir Roc, put him up in a. Sign-polt before the Door; {0 
that be Knight's Head had hung out upon — 
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reck before he himſelf knew any thing of the Matter. Ag 
un as Sir ROGER Was acquainted with it, finding that his 

ant's Indiſcretion proceeded wholly from Affection and 
Food - will, he only told him that he had made him too high 
compliment; and when the Fellow ſeemed to think that 
bald hardly be, added with a more deciſive Look, That 
Was too great an Honour for any Man under a Duke; 
told him at the ſame time that it might be altered with 
ſery few Touches, and that he himſelf would be at the 
urge of it. Accordingly they got a Painter by the 
night's Directions to add a Pair of Whiskers to the Face, 
xd by a little Aggravation of the Features to change it into 
e Saracen's- Head. I ſhould not have known this Story, had 
it the Inn-keeper upon Sir RoGER's alighting told him 
my Hearing, That his Honour's Head was brought back 
| Night with the Alterations that he had ordered to be 
ade in it. Upon this my Friend with his uſual Chearful- 
; related the Particulars above-mentioned, and ordered 
e Head to be brought into the Room. I could not for- 
xr diſcovering greater Expreſſions of Mirth than ordi- 
ry upon the Appearance of this monſtrous Face, under 
qhich, notwithſtanding it was made to frown and ſtare 
12 moſt extraordinary Manner, I could till diſcover a 
ant Reſemblance of my old Friend. Sir Ro o E R, upon 

ng me laugh, deſired me to tell him truly if I thought 
poſſible for x to know bim in that Diſguiſe. I at 
rit kept my uſual Silence; but upon the Knight's conju- 
ng me to tell him whether it was not nill more like 


imſelf than a Saracen, I compoſed my Countenance in 

he beſt Manner I could, and replied, That much might be 

ud on both Sides. 

THESE ſeveral Adventures, with the Knight's Beha- 

our in them, gave me as pleaſant a Day aseyer I met 
din any of my Travels. | L 
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Doctrina ſed vim promovet inſitam, 
Rectique cultas pectora roborant : 
Utcunque defecere mores, 
Degecorant bene nata culpæ. Hor. 


S I was Yeſterday taking the Air with my Frienl 
: Sir Ros ER, we were met by a freſh-colouredryþ 
dy young Man, who rid by us full Speed, with t 
couple of Servants behind him. Upon my Enquiry who 
he was, Sir Roe ER told me that he was a young Ger 
tleman of a conſiderable Eſtate, who had been educated hy 
a render Mother that lived not many Miles from the Pla 
where we were. She is a very good Lady, ſays my Friend, 
but took ſo much Care of her Son's Health that ſhe hu 
made him good for nothing. She quickly found the 
Reading was bad for his Eyes, and that Writing made his 
Head ake. He was let looſe among the Woods as foo 
as he was able to ride on Horſe-back, or to carry a Gun 
upon his Shoulder. To be brief, I found, by my Friends 
Account of him, that he had got a great Stock of Heat, 
but nothing elſe; and that if it were a Man's Buſine 
only to live, there would not be a more accompliſhed 
young Fellow in the whole County. 
THE Truth of it is, fince my reſiding in theſe Part 
I have ſeen and heard innumerable Inſtances of young 
Heirs and elder Brothers, who either from their own n: 
flecting upon the Eſtates they are born to, and therefore 
thinking all other Accompliſhments unneceſſary, or from 
hearing theſe Notions frequently iaculcated to them | 
the Flattery of their Servants and Domeſticks, or from 
the fame fooliſh Thoughts prevailing in thoſe who hae 
the Care of their Education, are of no manner of uſe bu 
to keep up their Families, and tranſmit their Lands at 
Houſes in a Line to Poſterity, 


THI 
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THIS makes me often think on a Story I have heard 
of two Friends, which I ſhall give my Reader at large, 
under ſeigned Names. The Moral of it may, I hope, be 
«ful, though (there are ſome Circumſtances which make 
it rather appear like a Novel, than a true Story. | 
EUDOXUS and Leontine began the World with ſmall 
Eſtates. They were both of them Men of good Senſe and 
gen Virtue. They proſecuted their Studies together in 
their earlier Years, and entered into ſuch a Friendſhip as 
Lied to the end of their Lives. Euxodus, at his firſt ſet» 
ing out in the World, threw himſelf into a Court, where 
by his natural Endowments and his acquired Abilities he 
made his way from one Poſt to another, till at length he had 
riſed a very conſiderable Fortune, Leontine on the contrary 
Þ:pht all Opportunities of improving his Mind by Studys 
Converſation and Travel. He was not only acquainted 
with all the Sciences, but with the moſt eminent Profeſſors 
of them throughout Europe. He knew perfectly well the 
ntereſts of its Princes, with the Cuſtoms and Faſhions of 
ir Courts, and could ſcarce meet with the Name of an 


ha WMertraordioary Perſon in the Gazette whom he had not ei- 
u ber talked to or ſeen. In ſhort, he had ſo well mixt and 
000 Wdiveſted his Knowledge of Men, and Books, that he made 
zu 


ore of the moſi accompliſhed Perſons of his Age. During 
he whole courſe of his Studies and Travels he kept up a 
puntual Correſpondence with Euxodus, who often made 
limſelf acceptable to the principal Mea about Court by the 
Intellipence which he received from Leontine. When they 
were both turned of Forty (an Age in which, according to 
Copley, there is no dallying wuh Liſe) they determined, 
purſuant to the Reſolution they had taken in the beginning 
ff their Lives, to retire, and paſs the Remainder of their 
Days in the Country. In order to this, they both of them 
Married much about the ſame time. Leontine, with his own 
nd bis Wife's Fortune, bought a Farm of three hundred a 
ler, which lay within the Neighbourhood of his Friend 
us, who had purchaſed an Eſtate of as many thou- 
ande. They were both of them Fathers about the fame 
ume, Euxodus having a Son born to him, and Leontine a 
Wphter ; but to the unſpeakable Grief of the latter, his 
young Wife (in whom all his Happineſs was wrapt up) died 
Wa few Days after the Birth - her Daughter, His Afflicti- 
3 on 


— 
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on would have been inſupportable, had he not been ©; 
forted by the daily Viſits and Converſations of his Fi 
As they were one Day talking together with their v6 
Intimacy, Leotine, confidering how incapable he wy; ; 
giving his Daughter a proper Education in his own Hy 
and Eudoxus refleQing on the ordinary Behaviour cf 28 
who knows himſelf to be the Heir of a great Eſlate, d 
both agreed upon an Exchange of Children, namely thati 
Boy ſhould be bred up with Leontine as his Son, and that 
Girl ſhould live with Eudoxus as his Daughter, till th 
were each of them arrived at Years of Diicretion, Th 
Wife of Euxodus, knowing that her Son could not be { 
advantagiouſly brought up as under the Care of Lenin 
and conſidering at the ſame time that he would be 
tually under her own Eye, was by Degrees prevailed vpe 
to fall in with the Project. She therefore took Leonilla, to 
that was the Name of the Gil, and educated her 26 he 
own Daughter. The two Friends on each fide had wou 
themſelves to ſuch an habitual Tenderneſs for the Child 
who were under their Direction, that each of them b 
the real Paſſion of a Father, where the Title was but imzi 
nary. Florio,, the Name of the young Heir that lived wit 
Lcontine, though he had all the Duty and Affection im 
nable for his ſuppoſed Parent, was taught to e joice at th 
Sight of Eudoxus, who viſited his Friend very frequently, at 
was dictated by his natural Affection, as well as by the R 
of Prudence, to make himſelf eſteemed and beloved by H 
rio. The Boy was now old enough to know his ſuppoſe 
Father's Circumſtances, ard that therefore he was to mik 
his way in the World by his own Induſtry. The Confide 
ration grew ſtronger in him every Day, and produced 
an Effect, that he applied himſelf with more than of 
inary Attention to the Purſuit of every thing which I 
zine recommended to him. His natural Abilities. whid 
were very good, aſſiſted by the Directions of ſo excell 
a Counſellor, enabled him to make a quicker Progreſs th 
ordinary through all the Parts of his Educwioa, Before IK 
was twenty Years of Age, having finiſhed his Studies at 
Exerciſes with great Applauſe, he was removed from tit 
Univerſity to the Inns of Court, where there are very it! 
that make themſelves confiderable Prof cients in the Studt 


of the Place, who know they ſhall arrive at great Eftat | 
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out them. This was not Florio's Caſe, he found that 
tree hundred a Year was but a poor Eſtate for Leontine 
id himſelf to live upon, ſo that he ſtudied without In- 
«miſſion till he gained a very good Inſight into the Con- 
ration and Laws of his Country. | 
I ould have told my Reader, that whilſt Florio lived at 
te Houſe of his Foſter-father he was always an acceptable 
veſtin the . of Eudoxus, where he became acquaint- 
d with Leonilla from her Infancy, His Acquaintance with 
er by gs grew into Love, which in a Mind trained 
in all the Sentiments of Honour and Virtue became a 
; unealy Paſſion.. He deſpaired of gaining an Heireſs 
ff ſo great a Fortune, and would rather have died than at- 
tempted it by any indirect Methods. Leonilla, who was a 
Yoman of the greateſt Beauty joined with the greateſt 
Modeſty, entertained at the ſame time a ſecret Paſſion for 
rio, but conducted her ſelf with ſo much Prudence that 
he never gave him the leaft Intimation of it. Florio was 
wow engaged in all thoſe Arts and Improvements that are 
per to raiſe a Man's private Fortune, and give him a 
pure in his Country, but fecretly 'tormented with that 
Pſion which burns with the greateſt Fury in a virtuous 
nd noble Heart, when he receivedaſudden Summons from 
Lamine to repair to him into the Country the next Day. 
For it ſeems Eudoxus was ſo filled with the Report of his 
Son's Reputation, that he could no longer with-hold ma- 
king himſelf known to him. The Morning after his 
Arial at the Houſe of his ſuppoſed Father, Leontine 
fold him that Exdoxus had ſomething of great Importance 
v communicate to him; u which the good Man em- 
him, and wept. Florio was no ſooner arrived at 
the great Houſe that ſtood in his Neighbourhood, but Eu- 
lau, took him by the Hand, after the firſt Salutes were 
yer, and conducted him into his Cloſet. He there opened 
to him the whole Secret of his Parentage and Education, 
wncluding after this manner. I have no other way left of 
acknowledging my Gratitude to Leontine, than by marrying 
Jos to his Daughter. He ſhall not loſe the Pleaſure of being 
Jour Father, by the Diſcovery I have made to you. Leonilla 
iu ſball be fill my Daughter ; her filial Piety , though miſpla- 
cd, has been ſo exemplary that it deſerves the greateſt Reward 
len confer upon is, You OS the Pleaſure of ſeemg 
4 4 
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a great Eſtate fall to you, which yon would have loft the Rel 

bad you known your ſelf born to it. Continue only to de( 
it in the ſame manner you did before you were poſſeſſedo{ i 
have left your Mother in the next Room. Her Heart yea 
zowards you. She is making the ſame Diſcoveries to Leonil 
which I 2 made to your ſelf. Florio was ſo overwhelng 
with this Profuſion of Happineſs, that he was not able 
make a Reply, but threw himſelf down at his Father's 
avd amidſt a Flood of Tears, kiſſed and embraced his Kre: 
ack ing his Bleſſing, and expreſſing in dumb Show tho 
Sentiments of Love, Duty and Gratitude that were tt 
dig for Utterance. To conclude, the happy Pair were mx 
ried, and half Exdoxus's Eſtate ſettled upon them. Leoni 
and Exudoxus paſſed the Remainder of their Lives together 
and received in the dutiful and affectionate Behaviour 
Florio and Leonilla the juſt Recompence, as well asthe 
tural Effects, of that Care which they had beſtowed up 
them in their Education. 
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Me BI ENV, piye . 
| 8 M A N who publiſhes his Works in a Volume, b 


an infinite Advantage over one who communicę um 

| his Writings to the World in looſe Tracts and ſiq 
Pieces. We do not expect to meet with any thing i 
bulky Volume, till after ſome heavy Preamble, and eiter 
ral Words of Courſe, to prepare the Reader for what olWh:ct 
lows: Nay, Authors have eſtabliſhed it as a kind of Rue 
That a Man ought to be dull ſometimes; as the moſt ib; 
vere Reader makes Allowances for many Refts aud No 
. ding-places in a Voluminous Writer. This gave Occali 
to the famous Greek Proverb which I have choſen form 
Motto, That a great Book is a great Evil. | AF 
ON the contrary, thoſe who publiſh their Thoughts 
diſtinct Sheets, and as it were by Piece- meal, havenonet 
theſe Advantages. We muſt imnfediately fall into our Sc 
ject, and treat every Part of it in a lively Manner, t 
Papers are thrown by as dull and inſipid: Our Matter mi 
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doſe together, and either be wholly new in itſelf, or in 
Turn it receives from our Expreſſions, Were the 
ks of our beſt Authors thus to be retailed to the Pub- 
v and every Page ſubmitted to the Taſte of forty or 
thouſand Readers, I am afraid we ſhould complain of 
flat Expreſſions, trivial Obſervations, beaten Topicks, 
common Thoughts, which go off very well in the 
At the ſame time, notwithſtanding ſome Papers 
2 made up of broken Hints and irregular Sketches, 
often expected that every Sheet ſhould be a kind of 
tiſe, and make out in Thought what it wants in Bulk: 
ta Point of Humour ſhould be worked up in all its 
; and 4 Sabject touched upon in its moſt eſſential 
cles, without the Repetitions, Tautologies, and En- 
gements that are indulged to longer Labours. The or- 
Writers of Morality preſcribe to their Readers after 
Cienick Way; their Medicines are made up in large 
mtities. An Eſſay Writer muſt practiſe in the chy mi- 
Method, and give the Virtue of a full Draught in a 
Drops. Were all Books reduced thus tq their Quin- 
ice, many a bulky Author would make his Appearance 
2 Penny Paper: There would be ſcarce ſuch a thing in 
ure as a Folio: The Works of an Age would be con: 
ed on a few Shelves; not to mention Millions of Vo- 
des that would be utterly annihilated. f 
cannot think» that the Difficulty of furniſhing out ſe- 
te Papers of this Nature, has hindefed Authors from 
pmunicating their Thoughts to the World after ſuch 2 
ner: Though I muſt confeſs I am amazed that the 
ls ſhould be only made uſe of in this Way by News- 
ters, and the Zealots of Parties: as if it were not more 
ntagious to Mankind, to be inſtructed in Wiſdom and 
e, than in Politicks; and to be made good Fathers, 


Mm 


Philoſophers and great Men of Antiquity, who took ſo 
ich Fans in order to inſtruct Mankind, and leave the 
nd wiſer and better than they tound it; had they, I 
deen poſſeſſed of the Art of Printing, there is no 
ſion but they would have made ſuch an Advantage 
 m dealing out their Lectures to the Publick. Our 
mon Prints would be of great Uſe were they thus cal- 
Red to-Gifſuſe good Senſe 3 the Bulk of a People, 
＋ 5 to 


bands, and Sons, than Counſellours and Stateſmen. Had 
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to clear up their Under ſtandings, ani mate their Mind; 
Virtue, diſſipate the Sorrows of a heavy Heart, or wh 
the Mind from its more ſevere Employments wit 
cent Amuſements. When Knowledge, inſtead of h 
bound up in Books, and kept in Libraries and Retirem 
is thus obtruded upon the Publick; when it is canysſy 
every Aſſembly, and expoſed upon every Table; le 
forbear reflecting upon that Paſſage in the Proverb, ij 
erieth without, She uttereth her Voice in the Streets: Shy 
eth in the chief Place of — in the Openings of 
Gates. In the City ſhe uttereth her Words, ſaying, Hm 
ye ſimple ones, will ye love Simplicity ? and the Story 
light in their Scorning ? and Fools hate Knowledge? 

THE many Letters which come to me from Perl 
of the beſt Senſe in both Sexes. (for I may pronouncet 
Characters from their way of Writing)“ do not 2 
encourage me in the Proſecution of this my Under 
Beſides that, my Bookſe ler tells me, the Demand 
theſe my Papers increaſes daily. It is at his Inſtance 
I ſhall continue my rural Speculations to the end off 
Month; ſeveral having made up Separate Sets of then, 
they have done before of thoſe relating to Wit, to Oe 
to Points of Morality, or Subjects of Humour, 

I am not at all mortified, when ſometimes I fe 
Works thrown aſide by Men of no Talte nor Lerti 
There is a kind of Heayineſs aud Ignorance that ha 
upon the Minds=of ordinary Men, which is too thick 
Knowledge to break through. Their Souls are not to 
enlightned. 


| Nox atra cava circumuiolat umbra. 


To theſe I muſt apply the Fable of the Mole. That af 
having conſulted many Oculiſts for the bettering of 
Sight, was at laſt provided with a good pair of Spectac 
but upon his endeavouring to make uſe of them, his! 
ther told him very prudently. That Species, the 
* they might help the Eye of a Man, could be of nol 
* to a Mole.” It is not therefore for the Benefit of I 
| that I publiſh theſe my daily Eſſays. 
But beſides ſuch as are Moles through Ignorance, ti 
| are others who are Moles through Envy. As it is fa 
the Latin Proverb, That one Man is a Wof to 4 

4 « te 
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her; ſo, generally ſpeaking, one Author is a Mole to 
— 2 It is impoſſible for them to diſcover 
auties in one another's Works; they have Eyes only for 
its and Blemiſhes : They can indeed fee the Light, as it 
cid of the Animals which are their Nameſakes, but the 
2 of it is painful to them; they immediately ſhut their 
es upon it, and withdraw themſelves into a wilful Ob- 
rity, 1 have already caught two or three of theſe dark 
jermining Vermin, and intend to make a String of them, 
order to hang them up in one of my Papers, as an 
mple to all ſuch voluntary Moles, C 


a ueſday, July 24. 


* 


Ne pueri, ne tanta animis aſſueſcite bella: 
New patria validas in viſcera vertite vires. Virg. 


Y worthy Friend Sir Ro ER, when we are talk- 
ing of the Malice of Parties, very frequently tells 
us an Accident that happened to him when he was 
School-Boy, which was at a time when the Feuds ran 
ich between the Round-heads and Cavaliers. This wor- 
Knight being then but a Stripling, had Occaſion to 
mquire which was the Way to St, Anne's Lane, upon 
hich the Perſon whom he ſpoke to, inſtead of anſwer- 
g his Queſtion, called him a young Popiſh Cur, and ask- 
ahi who had made Anne a Saint! The Boy being in 
me Confuſion, enquired of the next he met which was- 
de Way to Anne's Lane; but was call'd a Prick-eared Cur 
r his Pains, and igſtead of being ſhewn the Way, was 
id, that ſhe had been a Saint before he was born, and 
ould be one after he was hanged. Upon this, ſays Sir 
ROGER, I did not think fit to repeat the former Queſtion, 
nt going into every Lane of the Neighbourhood, asked 
nut they called the Name of that Lane. By which inge- 
Mous Artifice he found out the Place he enquired after, 
vnnout giving Offence to any Party. Sir Ros ER gene- 
auh cloſes this Narrative with Reflections on the Miſchief 
nf Parties do in the Country: how they ſpoil good Neigh- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


© than ſuch a dreadful Spirit of Diviſion as rends a Govern 
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bourhood, and make honeſt Gentlemen hate one anotbe- 
beſides that they manifeſtly tend to the Prejudice of ic 
Land-Tax, and the Deſtruction of the Game. 

THERE cannot a greater Judgment befall à Coy 


ment into two diſtin People, and makes them giert 
Strangers and more averſe to one another, than if 
were actually two diſſerent Nations. The Effects of fig 
2 Diviſion are pernicious to the laſt degree, not only wit 
Regard to thoſe Advantages which they give the Comm 
Enemy, but to thoſe private Evils which they produce 
the Heart of almoſt every particular Perſon. This Ink 
ence is very fatal both ro Mens Morals and their Unde 
ſtandings; It finks the Virtue of a Nation, and not on 
Jo, but deſtroys even Common Senſe. 
A furious Party-Spirit, when it rages in its fall Vi 
Fence, exerts it ſelf in Civil War and Bloodfhed; and whe 
at is under its greateſt Reſtraints naturally breaks out in 
Falſhood, Detraction, Calumny, and a partial Adminifts 
tion of Juſtice, In a Word, it fills a Nation with Spleen 
and Rancour, and extinguiſhes all the Seeds of Good- Na 
ture, Compaſſion and Humanity. 

PLUT ARCH ſays very finely, That a Man ſtoul 
not allow himſelf to hate even his Enemies, becauſe, fm 
He, if you indulge this Paſſion in ſome Occafions, it wil 
riſe of it ſelf in others; if you hate your Enemies, you wil 
contract ſuch a vicious Habit of Mind, as by Degrees wil 
Þreak cut upon thoſe who are your Friends, or thoſe who 
are indifferent to you. I might here obſerve how adm. 
rably this Precept of Morality (which derives the Malign- 
ty of Hatred from the Paſſion it ſelf, and not from its Ob- 
JeR) anſwers to that great Rule which was dictated to 
the World about an Hundred Years before this Philoſopher 
wrote, but inſtead of that, I ſhall only take Notice, wit 
areal Grief of Heart, that the Minds of many good Mea 
among us appear ſowered with Party-Principles, and die 
nated from one another in ſuch. a manner, as ſeems to me 
altogether inconſiſtent with the Dictates either ct Reaſon 
or Religion, Zeal for a Publick Cauſe is apt to breed Pal 
ſions in the Hearts of virtuous Perſons, to which the Re 
gard of their own private Intereſt would never haye be 
trayed them. iN 
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Ie this Party-Spirit has ſo ill an Effect on our Morals, 
has likewiſe a very great one upon vur Judgments. We 
1 hear a poor inſipid Paper or Pamphlet cryed up, and 
imes a noble Piece depreciated, by thoſe who are of 
different Principle from the Author. One who is actua- 
4 by this Spirit is almoſt under an Incapacity of diſcern- 
either real Blemiſhes or Beauties. A Man of Merit in 
different Principle, is like an Object ſeen in two different 
diums, that appears crooked or broken, however ſtreight 
J intire it may be in it ſelf. For this Reaſon there is 
ve a Perſon of any Figure in England, who does not go 
wo confrary Characters, as oppoſite to one another as 
pht and Darkneſs. Knowledge and Learning ſuffer in a 
ticular manner from this ſtrange Prejudice, which at 
it prevails amongſt all Ranks and Degrees in the Bri- 
0 Nation. As Men formerly became eminent in learned 
cieties by their Parts and Acquifitions, they now diftin- 
ih themſelves by the Warmth and Violence with which 
eſpouſe their reſpective Parties. Books are valued upon 
Ike Conſiderations: An abuſive ſcurrilous Style paſſes 
Satyr, and a dull Scheme of Party-Notions is called 
je Writing. | 


od THERE is one Piece of Sophiſtry practiſed by both 
ors (cs, and that is the taking any ſcandalous Story that has 
wild erer whiſpered or invented of a private Man, for a 
wil n undoubted Truth, and raiſing ſuitable Speculations 


jon it. Calumnies that have been never proved, or have 
xn often refuted, are the ordinary Poſtulatums of theſe 
mous Scriblers, upon which they proceed as upon firſt 
nciples granted by all Men, though in their Hearts they 
ow they are falſe, or at beſt very doubtful. When they 
re kid theſe Foundations of Scurrility, it is no wonder 
tt their Super ſtructure is every way anſwerable to them. 
this ſhameleſs Practice of the preſent Age endures much 
ger, Praiſe and Reproach will ceaſe: to be. Motives of 


ca in good Men. | 

me THERE are certain Periods of Time in all Governments 
enen this inhuman Spirit prevails. Itahy was long torn 
„ces by the Guelfes and Gibellines, and France by thoſe 
were for and againſt the League: But it is very unhap- 
r a Man to be born in ſuch a ſtormy and tempeſtuous 


It is the reſtleſs Ambition of artful Men that thus 
| . — 
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breaks 2 P into Factions, and draws ſever; u. 
meaning Perſons to their Intereft by a Specious Cong 
for their Country. How many honeſt Minds gre { 
with uncharitable and barbarous ions, out of their 
for the Publick Good? What Cruelties and Outrage wr 
they not commit againſt Men of an adverſe Party, wi 
they would honour and eſteem, if inſtead of conſiden 
them as they are repreſented, they knew them 28 
are? Thus are Perſons of the greateſt Probity ſeduced i 
ſhameful Errors and Prejudices, and made bad Men erm 
that nobleſt of Principles, the Love of their Country, le 
not here forbear mentioning the Famous Spaniſſ Prom 
If there were neither Fools nor Knaves in the World, 
People would be of one Mind. 

OR my own part, I could heartily wiſh that all Ha 
Men would enter into an Aſſociation, for the Support 
one another againſt the Endeavours of thoſe whom t 
ought to look upon as their Common Enemies, what 
ever Side they may belong to. Were there ſuch an ho 
Body of Neutral Forces, we ſhould never ſee the work 
Men in great Figures of Life, becauſe they are uſcful 
Party; nor the beſt unregarded, beciuſe they are d 
2 thoſe Methods which would be grateful to 
Faction. We ſhould then ſingle every Criminal out oft 
Herd, and bunt him down, however formidable and « 
grown he might appear: On the contrary, we ſhould f 
ter diſtreſſed Innocence, and defend Virtue, however 
ſet with Contempt or Ridicule, Envy or Defamation, 
ſhort, we ſhould not any longer regard our Fellow-Subjd 
as Whigs or Tories, but ſhould make the Man of Merit 
Friend, and the Villain our Enemy. 
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Tros Rutuluſve fuat nullo diſcrimine habebo, Vi 


N my Yeſterday's Paper I propoſed, that the h 

Men of all Parties ſhould enter into a kind of Aſc 

tion for the Defence of one another, and the Coniu 
of their common Enemies, As it is deſigned this 
* d 
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# ſhould act with a Regard to nothing but Truth and 
u, and diveſt themſelves of the little Heats and Prepoſ- 
Fons that cleave to Parties of all Kinds, I have prepared for 
i the following Form of an Aſſociation, which may ex- 
their Intentions in the moſt plain and ſimple Manner. 


WE whoſe Names are hereunto ſubſcribed do ſolemnly de- 
re, That we do in our Conſciences believe two and two 
e four; and that we ſhall adjudge any Man whatſoever to 
our Enemy who endeavours to perſwade us to the cantrary. 
are likewi/e ready to maintain, with the Hazard of all that 
war and dear to us, That ſix is leſs than ſeven in all Times 
| all Places; and that ten will not be more three Years hence 
it is at preſeut. We do alſo firmly declare, That it is our 
on as long A live a call IS — = 
ie, And we up Oecaſions appoſe ſuch Perſons 
t upon any Day of the Tear ſhall call Black white, or White 
„ with the utmoſt Peril of our Lives and Fortunes, 


WERE there ſuch a Combination of honeſt Men, who 
thout any Regard to Places would endeavour to extir- 
we all ſuch furious Zealots as would facrifice one half of 
ir Country to the Paſſion and Intereſt of the other; as 
o ſuch infamous Hypocrites, that are for promoting their 
m Advantage, under Colour of the Publick Good ; with 
| the profligate immoral Retainers to each Side, that have 
thing to recommend them but an implicit Submiſſion 
d their Leaders; we ſhould ſoon ſee that furious Party- 
zit extinguiſhed, which may in Time expoſe us to the 
riſon and Contempt of all the Nations about us. 
A Member of this Sociery, that would thus carefully 
nploy himſelf in making Room tor Merit, by throwing 
wa the worthleſs and depraved Part of Mankind from 
ble conſpicuous Stations of Life to which they have been 
dmetimes advanced, and all this without any Regard to 
0 private Intereſt, would be no ſmall Benefactor to his 
untry, 
remember to have read in Diodorus Siculus an Account 
If 2 very active little Animal, which I thinks he calls the 
neumon, that makes it the whole Buſineſs of his Life to 
peak the Eggs of the Crocodile, which he is always in 
ach alter. This Inſtinct is the more remarkable, —_— 
e 
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the Ichneumen never feeds upon the Eggs he has broks 
nor any other Way finds his Account in them. Werz 
not for the inceſſant Labours of this induſtrious Anim 
obe, ſays the Hiſtorian, would be over-run with Cn 
codiles; for the Zgyprians-are ſo far from deſtroying tho 
pernicious Creatures, that they warſhip them as Gods, 
IF we look into the Behaviour of ordinary Partizans ws 
ſhall find them far from reſembling this diſinterefted au 
mal; and rather acting after the Example of the wild Ty 
zars, who are ambitious of deſtroying a Man of the mal 
extraordinary Parts and Accompliſhments, as thinking the 
upon his Deceaſe the ſame Talents, what-ever Poſt th 
qualified him for, enter of Courſe into his Deſtroyer, 
AS in the whole Train of my Speculations, I hayee: 
deavoured as much as I am able to extinguifh that pernici 
ous Spirit of Paſſion and Prejudice, which rages with the 
ſame Violence in all Parties, I am ftill the more deſirous of 
doing ſome Good in this Particular, becauſe I obſerve the 
the Spirit of Party reigns more in the Country than inthe 
Town. It here contracts a kind of Brutality and ruftick 
Fiercenefs, to which Men of a _ Converſation a 
wholly Strangers. It extends it ſelf even to the Return 
the Bow and the Hat; and at the ſame Time that the Head 
- Parties n= — one another an out ward * 
© Breeding, and keep up a perpetual. Intercourſe of 
8. their Tools — ſed in theſe outlying 
Parts will not ſo much as mingle together at a Cock 
match. This Humour fills the Country with-ſeveral pers 
odical Meetings of Whig\ Jockeys and Tory Foxhunters 
not to mention the innumerable Curſes, Frowns, and Whil- 
pers it produces at a Quarter-Seſſions. 
I do not know whether I have obſerved in any of my 
former Papers, that my Friends Sir RoGtr pt Cover 
LEY and Sir AnDREW FREEPORT are of different Pn. 
ciples, the firſt of them inclined to the landed and theother 
to the woney'd Intereſt, This Humour is ſo moderate n 
each of them, that it proceeds no farther than to an agrees 
able Rallery, which very often diverts the reſt of the Club. 
I find however that the Knight is a much ſtronger Tory 
in the Country than in Town, which, as he has told me 
in my Ear, is abſolutely neceſſary for the keeping vp li 
Intereſt, In all our Journey from London to his Houle 4 
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I not fo much as bait at a Whig - Inn; or if by chance the 
achman ſtopped at a wrong Place, one of Sir Ros ERG 
ants would ride up to his Maſter full Speed, and whi- 
do him that the Maſter of the Houſe was againſt ſuch 
one in the laſt Election. This often betrayed us into 
i Beds and bad Cheer; for we were not ſo inquilitive 
ut the Inn as the Inn-keeper; and provided our Land- 
{s Principles were ſound, did not take any Notice of 
c Stalgneſs of his Proviſions. This I found ſtill the more 
nvenient, becauſe the better the Hoſt was, the worſe 
nenlly were his Accommodations; the Fellow knowing 
y well, that thoſe who were his Friends would take up 
th coarſe Diet and an hard Lodging. For theſe Reaſons, 
the while I was upon the Road I dreaded entering into 
Houſe of any one that Sir Ros ER had applauded for an 
abſt Man. 

SINCE my Stay at Sir Roc zEx's in the Country, I 
jy find more Inſtances of this narrow Party-Humour. 
ng upon the Bowling-Green at a Neighbouring Market- 
own the other Day, ( for that is the Place where the 
atlemen of one Side meet once a Week) I obſerved a 
nger among them of a better Preſence and genteeler 


viour than ordinary; but was much ſurprized, that 
withſtanding he was a very fair Better, no Body would 
e him up. But upon Enquiry I found, that he was one 
0 had given a diſagreeable Vote in a former Parliament, 
r which Reaſon there was not a Man upon that — 
en who would have ſo much Corteſpondence wi 

n 25 to win his 1 of him. 


AMONG other Inſtances of this Nature, I muſt not 
nit one which concerns my ſelf, Will. Wimble was the 
der Day relating ſeveral ſtrange Stories that he had picked 
10 Body knows where of a certain great Man; and up- 
my ſtaring at him, as one that was ſurprized to hear ſuch 
ps in the Country, which had never been ſo much as 
liſpered in the Town, Wilt. ſtopped ſhort in the Thread 
bis Diſcourſe, and after Dinner asked my Friend Sir Ro- 

Ex in his Ear if he was ſure that I was not a Fanatick. 
IT gives me a ſerious Concern, to ſee ſuch a Spirit of 
Mention in the Country; not only as it deſtroys Virtue 
common Senſe, and renders us in a manner Barbarians 
nds one another, but as it perpetuates our —— 
Widens 
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widens our Breaches, and tranſmits our preſent pi 
and Prejudices to our Poſterity. For my own Par, | 
ſometimes afra that I diſcover the Seeds of a Che 
' theſe our Diviſions; and therefore cannot but 

in their firſt Principles, the Miſeries and Calamiy 
our Children, e 


itt 
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Ne 127. Thurſday, July 26. 


Quantum eft in rebus inane ? Pe 


T is our Cuſtom at Sir Ros Ex Ns, upon the comi 
[| of the Poſt ro fit about a Pot of Coffee, and hex 

old Knight read Dyer's Letter; which he does wi 
Spectacles upon his Noſe, and in an audible Voice, ſn 
very often at thoſe Strokes of Satyr. which are ſo freq 
in the Writings of that Author. I afterwards comn 
cate to the Knight ſuch Packets as I receive unde 
Quality of SyEcTaTOR. The following Letter ch 
to pleaſe him more than ordinary, I ſhall publiſh it «ii: 
Requeſt. 


My. SPECTATOR, 

c O V have diverted the Town almoſt a whole . 
at the Expence of the Country, it is now | 

time that you ſhould give the Country their Reve 
Since your withdrawing from this Place, the fair Se 
run into great Extravagancies. Their Petticogs, wi 
began to heave and ſwell before you left us, ar! 
* © blown up into a moſt enormous Concave, and riſe 
© Day more and more: In ſhort, Sir, ſince our Vo! 
© know themſelves to be out of the Eye of the Ste 
© TOR, they will be kept within no Cotmpaſs. You! 
© ſed them a little too ſoon, for the Modeſty of their 
* Drefles: for as the Humour of a Sick Perſon is often Wu 
ven out of one Limb into another, their Superfiul 
© Ornaments, inſtead of being entirely Baniſhed, ſeems 
ly fallen from their Heads upon their lower Parts. 


* they have loſt in Heighth they make up in Breil. 


Ne 


Pi 


t,! 
vil 
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ty to all Rules of Architecture widen the Founda- 
0s 4 the ame time that they ſhorten the Superſtr u- 
ure, Were they, like Spaniſh Jennets, to impregnate 
the Wind, they could not have thought on a more 
per Invention. But as we do not yet hear any particular 
& in this Petticoat, or that it contains any thing more 
what was ſuppoſed to be in thoſe of ſcantier Make, 
ne wonderfully at a loſs about it. 
THE Women give out, in Defence of theſe wide 
toms, that they are Airy, and very proper for the 
don; but this I look upon to be only a Pretence, and 
Piece of Art, for it is well known we have not had a 
ore moderate Summer theſe many Years, ſo that it is 
nin the Heat they complain of cannot be in the Wea- 
er; Belides, | would fain ask theſe render-conſtituti- 
ied Ladies, why they ſhould require more Cooling than 
r Mothers before them. 
| find ſeveral Speculative Perſons are of Opinion that 
v Sex has of late Years been very Saucy, and that the 
bop Petticoat is made uſe of to keep us at a Diſtance, 
s moſt certain that a Woman's Honour cannot be bet- 
x entrenched than after this manner, in Circle within 
cle, amidſt ſuch a Variety of Oyut-works and Lines of 
reumvallation, A Female who is thus inveſted in 
ſule· Zone is ſufficiently ſecured againſt the . 
n ill-bred Fellow, who might as well think of Sir 
nge Ftheridges way of making Love in a Tub, as in 
e midſt of ſo many Hoops. 
AMONG theſe various Conjectures, there are Men 
duperſtitious Tempers, who look upon the Hoop- 
lticoat as a kind of Prodigy. Some will have it that it 
tends the Downfall of the French King, and obſerve 
ut the Farthingale appeared in England a little before the 
un of the Spaniſh Monarchy. Others are of Opinion 
at it foretels Battel and Blood-ſhed, and believe it of 
ame Prognoſtication as the Tail of a Blazing Star. 
or my part, I am apt to think it is a Sign that Multi- 
ces re coming into the World, rather going out 


F. 

'THE firſt time I ſaw a Lady dreſſed in one of theſe 

Micoats, I could not forbear blaming her in my own 

Wuphts for walking abroad when ſhe was h —_— 
f Times 
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* Time, but ſoon recovered ny ſelf out of my Erro 
* I found all the Modiſh Part of the Sex as far cou vii. 
* ſelf. It is generally thought ſome crafty Women rt 
© thus betrayed their Companions into Hoops, thy 
might make them acceſſary to their own Conceim 
and by that means eſeape the Cenſure of the Worl 
* wary Generals have ſometimes dreſſed two or three 
* zen of their Friends in their own Habit, that they x 
not draw upon themſelves any particular Attacks 
the Enemy. The ſtrutting Petticoat ſmooths all Dif 
© ons, levels the Mother with the Daughter, and ſets 
and Matrons, Wives and Widows, upon the ſame] 
© tom. In the mean while, I cannot but be troubled t 
© ſo many well ſhaped innocent Virgins bloated uy, 
« waddling up and down like big-bellied Women. 

* SHOULD this Faſhion ——— the ordinary] 
© ple our publick Ways would be fo crouded that we ſi 
© want Street- room. Several Congregations of the | 
* Faſhion find themſelves already very much fireight 
and if the Mode encreaſe I wiſh it may not drirem 
ordinary Women into Meetings and Conyenticles, Sh 
© our Sex at the ſame time take it into their Heads tou 
* Trunk Breeches (as who knows what their Indignat 
© at this Female Treatment may drive them to) a | 
* and his Wife would fill a whole Pew. 

* YOU know, Sir, it is recorded of Alexgidr 
© Great, that in his Indian Expedition he buried ſeyeral$ 
of Armour which by his Directions were made much 
* big for any of his Soldiers, in order to give Poſteriy 
* extraordinary Idea of him, and make them believe hel 
commanded an Army of Giants. I am perſuaded 
© if one of the preſent Petticoats happens to be hungup 
© any Repoſitory of Curioſities, it will lead into the 
© Error the Generations that lie ſome Removes from 
© unleſs we can believe our Poſterity will think { al 
* — 73. of their Great Grand- Mothers, that they m 
2 ſelves Monſtrous to appear Amiable. 

© WHEN I ſurvey this new-faſhioned Rotonds it 
«* jts Parts, I cannot but think of the old Philoſopher, 
s after baving entered into an Egyptian Temple, and le 
ed about fpr the Idol of the Place, at length diſcover 
little Black Monkey enſhrined in the midſt of it 10 
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ch he could not forbear crying out, (to the great 
aal of the Worſhippers) What a magnificent Palace 
wre for ſuch a ridiculous Inhabitant? 

THOUGH you have taken a Reſolution, in one of 
x Papers, to avoid deſcending to Particularitiesof Dreſs, 
heve you Will not think it below you, on ſo extraor- 
+, an Occaſion, to Unhoop the fair Sex, and cure this 
enable Ty mpany that is got among them. I am apt 
tink the Petticoat will ſhrink of its own Accord at 
x firſt coming to Town ; at leaſt a Touch of your 
will make it contract it ſelf, like the Senſitive Plant, 
iy that Means oblige ſeveral who are either terrified 
toaiſhed at this portentous Novelty, and among the 


Your humble Servant, &c. 


a 
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18. Friday, July 27. 
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Concordia diſcors. Luc. 


OMEN in their Natureare much more gay and 

V joyous than Men; whether it be that their Blood 
is morerefined, their Fibres more delicate, and their 
Spirits more light and volatile; or whether, as ſome 
imagined, there may not be a kind of Sex in the very 
| ſhall not pretend to determine. As Vivacity is the 
of Women, Gravity is that of Men, They ſhould 
of them therefore keep a Watch upon the particular 
which Nature has fixed in their Minds, that it may not 
o much, and lead them out of the Paths of Reaſon. 
wil certainly happen, if the one in Word and 
" affects the Character of being rigid and ſevere, and 
he gong brick and hy. © Th beware of 
 aptivated by a kind of ſavage Philoſophy, Women 
bouphtleſs Gallantry. Where theſe Precautions are 
Wtrved, the Man often degenerates into a Cynick, 
Voman into a Coquet; the Man grows ſullen and 
* the Woman impertinent and fantaſtical, * 
7 
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BY what I have ſaid, we may conclude, Men ad 
men were made as Counter parts to one another, thx 
Pains and Anxieties of the Husband might be reliere 
the Sprightlineſt and good Humour of the Wife. y 
theſe are rightly tempered, Care and Chen fu neſs go 
in Hand; and the Family, like a Ship that is day u 
med, wants neither Sail nor Ballaſt. 

NATURAL Hiftorians obſerve, (for whilſt 1 ; 
the Country I muſt fetch my Alluſions from thence) 

only the Male Birds have Voices; That their Songs b. 
a little before Breeding-time, and end a little after: 
whilſt the Hen is covering her Eggs, the Male gen 
takes his Stand upon a neighbouring Bough within 
Hearing; and by that means amuſes and diverts her 1 
his Songs during rhe whole Time of her Sitting. 

THIS Contra&t among Birds laſts no longer than 

a Brood of young ones ariſes from it; ſo that in the 
ther'd Kind, the Cares and Fatigues of the married 8 
I may ſo call it, lie principally upon the Female. Onthec 
trary, as in our Species the Man and the Woman are jc 
together for Life, and the main Burthen reits upon the 
mer, Nature has given all the little Arts of Soothing 
Blandiſiment to the Female, that ſhe may chear and 
mate her Companion in a conſtant and aſſiduous Appli 
on to the making a Proviſion for his Family, and thee 
caring of their common Children. This however is 
to be taken ſo ſtrictly, as if the ſame Duties were not 
ten reciprocal, and incumbent on both Parties; but « 
to ſet forth what ſeems to have been the general Intent 
of Nature, in the different Inclinations and Endown 
which are beſtowed on the different Sexes. 

BUT whatever was the Reaſon that Man and Wor 
were made with this Variety of Temper, if we olle 
the Conduct of the fair Sex; we find that they chuſt 
ther to aſſociate themſelves with a Perſon who reſem 
them in that light and volatile Humour which 1s 18 
to them, than to ſuch as are qualified to moderate 
counter-ballance it. It has been an old Complairt, 
the Coxcomb carries it with them before the Man of dc 
When we ſce a Fdlow loud and talkative, full of ini 
Life and Laughter, we may venture to pronounce hi 
female Favourite: Noiſe and Flutter are ſuch Accomp! 
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n they cannot withſtand. To be ſhort, the Paſſion 
ordinary Woman for a Man is nothing [elſe but Self- 
diverted upon another Object: She would have the 
+: Woman in every thing but her Sex, I do not know 
x Piece of Satyr on this Part of Womankind, than 
Lines of Mr. Dryden, 


Our thoughtleſs Sex is caught by outward Form 
And empty Noiſe, and loves it ſelf in Man. 


Als is a Source of infinite Calamities to the Sex, as 
quently joins them to Men who in their own 
bens arc as fine Creatures 2s themſelves; or if they 
to be good-humoured, ſerve only to diſſipate their 
res, inflame their Follies, and aggravate their In- 
tons. 
HE fame female Levity is no leſs fatal to them after 
we than before: It repreſents to their Imaginations 
ptbful prudent Husband as an honeſt, tractable and 
tic Animal; and turns their Thoughts upon the fine 
Gentleman that laughs, ſings, and dreſſes ſo much 
eezbly. 
15 * Vivacity of Temper leads aſtray the 
of ordinary Women in the Choice of their Lovers 
he Treatment of their Husbands, it operates with the 
pernicious Inflaence towards their Children, who are 
t to accompliſh themſelves in all thoſe ſublime Per- 
(ns that appear captivating in the Eye of their Mo- 
She admires in her Son what ſhe loved in her Gal- 
nd by that Means contributes all ſhe can to perpe- 
der ſelf in a worthleſs Progeny. {99 | 
r younger Fauſtina was a lively Inſtance of this Sort 
ſomen, Notwithſtanding ſhe was married to Marcus 
ws, one of the greateſt, wiſeſt, and beſt of the Roman 
ders, ſhe thought a common Gladiator much the pret- 
ateman;z and had taken ſuch Care to accompliſh 
mn Commodus according to her own Notions of a fine 
that when he aſcended the Throne of his Father, he 
be the moſt fooliſh and abandoned Tyrant that was 
paced at the Head of the Roman Empire, ſignalizing 
{in nothing but the fighting of Prizes, and knock- 
Wt Mens Brains. As he had no Taſte of true Glory, 
t lim in ſeveral Medals and Statues which are ſtill exe 
. 1 : tant 
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tant of him, equipped like an Hercules with a Club 
Lion's Skin. 

I have been led into this Speculation by the Charade 
have heard of a Country-Gentleman and his Lady, wiy 
not live many Miles from Sir RoGer. The Wife z 
old Coquet, that is always hankering after the Diyerſa 
the Town; the Husband a moroſe Ruſtick, that frown; 
frets at the Name of it. The Wife is over-run with 
fectation, the Husband ſunk into Brutality : The Lat 
not bear the Noiſe of the Larks and Nightingales, 
your tedious Summer-Days, and is ſick at the Sight of 
dy Woods and porling Streams; the Husband wonders 
any one can be — with the Fooleries of Plays ad 

and rails from Morning to Night at eſſenced Þ 
and tawdy Courtiers. The Children are educated int 
different Notions of their Parents. The Sons follow 
Father about his Grounds, while the hters read | 
lumes of Love- Letters and Romances to their Mother, 
this Means it comes to paſs, that the Girls look upon i 
Father as a Clown, and the Boys think their Mothe 
better than ſhe ſhould be. 

HOW different are the Lives of Axriſtus and 4% 
the innocent Vivacity of the one is tempered and cor 
ſed —— . — The Wife gr 
Wiſe by the Diſcourſes of the Husband, and the Hul 
good-humour'd by the Converſations of the Wife. 41 
would not be ſo amiable were it not for his 4ſþati, 
Aſpatia fo much to be eſteemed were it not for her 4% 
De the whale Fan v perpetual Spoof ln 
threugh the w amily a Spirit of Ber 
lence, Complacency, and Stihl. 
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129. Saturday, July 28. 


Vertentem ſeſe fruſtra ſectabere canthum | 
Cam rota poſterior curras & in axe ſecundo. Perl. 


REAT Maſters in Painting never care for drawing 
People in the Faſhion; as very well knowing that 
the Head-dreſs, or Perriwig, that now prevails, and 
es 2 Grace to their Portraitures at preſent, will make 
| yery odd Figure, and portage look monſtrous in the 
e of Poſterity. For this Reaſon they often repreſent 
illaftrious Perſon in a Roman Habit, or in ſome other 
Ireſs that never varies. I could wiſh, for the ſake of my 
untry Friends, that there was ſuch a kind of everlaſting 
Irapery to be made uſe of by all who live at a certain di- 
ace from the Town, and that they would agree u 
ich Faſhions as ſhould never be liable to Changes and In- 
tions. For want of this Standing Dreſs, a Man who 
tes a Journey into the Country is as much furprized, as 
x who walks in a Gallery of old Family Pictures; and 
ids as great a W Garbs and Habits in the Perſons 
conyerſes with. Did they keep to one conſtant Dreſs 
ey would ſometimes be in the Faſhion, which they ne- 
ce as Matters are managed at preſent. If inſtead of 
ning after the Mode, they would continue fixed in one 
in Habit, the. Mode would ſame time or other over- 
le them, as a Clock that ſtands ſtill is ſure to point right 
in twelve Hours: In this Caſe therefore I would adviſe 
lem, as a Gentleman did his Friend who was hunting about 
e whole Town after arambling Fellow, If you follow him 
du will never find him, but if you plant your ſelf at the 
mer of any one Street, I'll engage it will not be long 
KiOre you ſee him. 
| haye already touched upon this Subject, in a Specula- 
n which ſhews how cruelly the Country are led aftray 
n following the Town ; and equipped in a ridiculous Ha- 
t, when they fancy themſelves in the height of the Mode. 


unce that Speculation, I have received a Letter (wbich I 
You, II, 1 5 there 
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there hinted at) from a Gentleman who is now in the 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | 
c REING a Lawyer of the Middle Temple, x Cori 
by Birtb, I generally ride the Weſtern Circuit f 
* my Health, and as I am not interrupted with (lies 
have leiſure to make many Obſervations that eſcape i 
Notice of my Fellow-Travellers. 
TONE of the moſt faſhionable Women I met wi 
in all the Circuit was my Landlady at Stains, where 
© chanced to be on a Holiday. Her Commode was not} 
© a Foot high, and her Petticoat within ſome Yard; of 
* modiſh Circumference. In the fame Place I obſerved 
young Fellow with a tolerable Perriwig, had it not be 
covered with a Hat that was ſhaped in the Ramillie Coc 
© As I proceeded in my Journey I obſerved the Petticy 
grew ſcantier and ſcantier, and about threeſcore Mi 
from London was ſo very unfaſhionable, that a Wom 
might walk in it without any manner cf Inconyer 
* ence, | 
Not far from Salisbury I took Notice of a Juſtice 
© Peace's Lady, who was at leaſt ten Years behind- hand 
her Dreſs, but at the fame time as fire as Hands c 
make her. She was flounced and furbeiowed from He 
© to Foot; every Ribbon was wrinkled, and every Part 
her Garments in Curl, ſo that ſhe looked like one of tix 
Animals which in the Country we call a Frierel 
© Hen, : 
Not many Miles beyond this Plate I was inform 
that one of the laſt Year's little Muffs had by ſome meat 
© or other ſtraggled into thoſe Parts, and that all the N 
© men of Faſhion were cutting their old Muffs in two, 
* retrenching them, according to the little Model wik 
*. was got among them. I cannot believe the Report tid 
© have there, that it was ſent down frank'd by a Pa 
* rrent-man in a little Packet; but probably by next Wi 
© ter this Faſhion will be at the height in the Coult 


© when it is quite out at London. and 
t greateſt Beau at our next Country Seſſions hy ; 
© refed in a moſt monſtrous Flaxen Perriwig, that be 


made in King William's Reign. The Wearer of it 9% 
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ems, in his own Hair, when he is at home, and lets 
is Wig lie in Buckle for a whole half. Year, that he may 

tit on upon Occaſion to meet the Judges in it. 

{1 muſt not here omit an Adventure which happened 
wo us in a Gn LI upon the Fontiers of Cornwall. 
is we were in the midſt of the Service, a Lady who is 
the chief Woman of the Place, and had paſſed the Winter 

London with her Husband, entered the Congregation in 
lde Head-dreſs, and a hoop'd Petticoat. The Peo- 
je, who were wonderfully ſtartled at ſuch a Sight; all 
of them roſe up. Some ſtared at the prodigious Bottom, 
nd ſome at the little Top of this ſtrange Dreſs. In the 
nem time the Lady of the Manor filled the Area of the 
Church, and walked up to her Pe with an unſpeakable 
duisfaction, amidſt the Whiſpers, ConjeRures and Aſto- 
viſhments of the whole Congregration. 

*UPON our way from hence we ſaw a young Fel- 
wm riding towards us full Gallop, with 2 Bob-Wig and 
black Silken Bag tied to it. He ſtopt ſhort at the Coach, 
bak us how far the Judges were behind us. His Stay 
ms ſo very ſhort, that we had only time o obſerve his 
bew Silk Waſtcoar, which was unbuttoned in ſeveral 
Faces to let us ſee that he had a clean Shirt on, which 
ms ruffled down to his middle. | 
*FROM this Place, during our Progreſs through the 
molt Weftern Parts of the Kingdom, we fancied our 
Eves in King Charles the Second's Reign, the People ha- 
my made very little Variations in their Dreſs ſince that 
ume. The ſmarteft of the Country Squires appear ſtill 
u the Monmonth Cock, and when they go a wooing 
[whether they have any Poſt in the Militia or not) m 
penerally put on a red Coat. We were, indeed, very muc 
at the Place we lay at laſt Night, to meet with 
Gentleman that had'accoutered himſelf in a Night-Cap 
Vp, a Coat with long Pockets and lit Sleeves, anda pair 
if Shoes with high Scollop Tops; but we ſoon found 
by his Converſation that he was a Perſon who laughed 
t the Ignorance and Ruſticity of the Country People, 
nd was reſolved to live and die in the Mode. 

SIR, If you think this Account of my Travels may 
te of any Ady to the Publick, I will next Year 
wuble you with Lemay ces as I ſhall meet with 

2 in 
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© in other Parts of England. For I am informed 

greater Curioſities in the Northern Circuit 2 | 
« Weſtern; and that a Faſhion makes its Progreſs muc 
*, Lower into Cumberland than into Cornwall. I have he 
in particular, that the Steenkirk arrived but two Mori 
© ago at Newcaſtle, and that there are ſeveral Commay 
in thoſe Parts which are worth taking a Journey thi, 


to ee, 


No Mond, 
130. 014ay, July 30. 
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—Semperque recentes | 
Cenvectare juvat predas, & vivere rapto. Vi 


| S I was Yeſterday riding out in the Fields with n 
Friend Sir Roo EA, we ſaw at 2 
us a Troop of Gypſies. Upon the firſt Diſcovery 

them, my . Friend —_ ſome Vubt whether be ha 

not exert the Fuſtice of the Peace upon ſuch a Band of La 

leſs Vagrants; but not having his Clerk with him, u 

is 2 Counſellor on theſe Occaſions, and feari 

that his Poultry might fare the worſe for it, be le t 

Thought drop. But at the ſame Time gave me a partic 

lar Account of the Miſchiefs they do in the County, 

ſealing Peoples Goods and ſpoiling their Servants, || 

ſtray Piece of Linnen hangs upon an Hedge, ſays Sit R 

GER, they are ſure to have it; it a Hog loſes his Wy 

the Fields, it is ten to one but he becomes their Prey; 

Geeſe cannot live in Peace for them; if a Man proleci 

They every gg ineo theſe Parte We ff 

T y into arts about this Tit 

of the Year; and ſet the Heads of our Servant-Maid 

agog for Husbands, that we do not expect to have 

Buſineſs done, as it-ſhould be, whilſt they are in the Ca 

try. I have an honeſt Dairy-Maid who croſſes their Bu 

with a Piece of Silver every Summer, and never fals 


jog promiſed the handſomeſt young Fellow in the 
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ber Pains. Your Friend the Butler has been Fool e- 
oh to be ſeduced by them; and though he is ſure to 

4 Knife, a Fork, or a Spoon every Time his Fortune 
ud him, generally ſhuts himſelf up in the Pantry with 
old Gypſie for above half an Hour once in a Twelve- 
ath, Sweethearts are the things they live upon, which 

beſtow very plentifully upon all thoſe that apply them 
hes to them. You ſee now and then ſome handſome 
ung Jades among them: The Sluts haye very often white 
wth and black Eyes. 

SIR Rocen obſerving that I liſtned with great At- 
tion to his Account of a People who were ſo entirely 
to me, told me, That if I would they ſhould tell us our 
munes, As I was very well pleaſed with the Knight's 
ppoſal, we rid up and communicated our Hands to them. 
Coſſandra of the Crew, after having examined my Lines 
7 diligently, told me, That I loved a pretty Maid in a 
nner, that I was a good Woman's Man, with ſome o- 

Particulars which I do not think proper to realate. My 
rad Sir Roc ER alighted from his Horſe, and expoſing 
kam to two or three that ſtood by him, they crump- 
lit into all Shapes, and diligently ſcanned every Wrinkle 
r could be made in it; when one of them, who was 
& and more Sun-burnt than the reſt, told him, That 

tad a Widow in his Line of Life: Upon which tho 
ght cryed, Go, go, you are an idle Baggage; and at the 
le time {miled upon me. The Gypſie finding he was not 
pealed in his Heart, told him after a further Enquiry in- 
tis Hand, that his True- love was conſtant, and that ſhe 
ud dream of him to Night, My old Friend cryed Piſn, 
did her go on. The Gypſie told him that he was a Bat- 

dr, but would not be ſo long; and that he was dearer 
ome Body than he thought: The Knight ſtill repeated, 

Wa an idle Baggage, and bid her go on. Ah Maſter, 

the Gypſie, that roguiſh Leer of yours makes a pretty 
oman's Heart ake; you ha'n't that Simper about the 

uh for Nothing The uncouth Gibberiſh with 
i all this was uttered like the darkneſs of an Oracle, 
us the more attentive to it. To be ſhort, the Knight 
tle Money with her that he had croſſed her Hand with, 
Net up again on his Horſe. 
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AS we were riding away, Sir Roo x told me, 
he knew ſeveral ſenſible People who believed theſe Gy 
now and then foretold very flrange things; and for i 
an Hour together appeared more jocund than ording 
In the Height of his good Humour, meeting a com: 
Beggar upon the Road who was no Conjurer, as he we 
to reheve him he found bis Pocket was pickt: That be 
a Kind of Palmiſtry at which this Race of Vermin 
very dextrous. 

I might here entertain my Reader with Hiſtorical] 
marks on this idle profligate People, who infeſt alt 
Countries of Europe, and live in the Midſt of Governme 
in a kind of Common-wealth by themſelves. But inf 
of entering into Obſervations of this nature, I ſill { 
the remaining part of my Paper with a Story which 
ſtill freſh in Holland, and was printed in one of our Mon 
ly Accounts about twenty Years ago, As the Trek 
or Rackney-boat, which carries Pzſſengers from Lal 
to Amſterdam, was putting off, a Boy running along 
Side of the Canal defired to be taken in; which 
<« Maſter of the Boat refuſed, becauſe the Lad had not qu 
Money enough to pay the uſual Fare. An eminent Me 
« chant being pleaſed with the Looks of the Boy, and 
« cretly touched with Compaſſion towards him, paid 
Money for him, and ordered him to be taken on board, U 
on talking with him afterwards, he found that he cot 
« ſpeak readily in three or four Languages, and learn 
upon further Examination that he had been ſtoln a 
« when he was a Child by a Gypſy, and had rambled 
« fince with a Gang of thoſe Strollers vp and down ſ 
Parts of Europe. It happened that the Merchant, wit 
Heart ſeems to have inclined towards the Boy by a ſec 
« kind of Inſt inct, had himſelf loſt a Child ſome Years! 
fore. The Parents, after along Search for him, 
him for drowned in one of the Canals with which ti 
Country abounds ; and the Mother was ſo afflicted ii 
« Loſs of a fine Boy, who was her only Son, that ſhe 
© ed for Grief of it. Upon laying together all Particus 
and examining the ſeveral Moles and Marks by which 

Mother uſed to deſcribe the Child when he was firſt m 
© ſing, the proved to be the Son of the Mercia 
« whoſe Heart had ſo unaccountablyj melted at the Sigh 
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um. The Lad was very well pleaſed. to find-a Father 
who was ſo rich, and likely to leave bim a good Eſtate; 
the Father, on the other hand, was not a little delighted 
p ſee a Son return to him, whom he had given for loſt, 
with ſuch 2 Strength of Conſtitution, Sharpneſs of Un- 
bertanding, and Skill in Languages. Here the printed 
wy leaves off; but if I may give Credit to Reports, our 
pouiſt having received ſuch extraordinary Rudi ments to- 
xrds a good Education, was afterwards trained up in every 
no that becomes a Gentleman; wearing off by little and 

eil the vicious Habits and Practices that he had been 

4 to in the Courſe of his Peregrinations : Nay, it is 
i, that he has fince been employed ia foreign Courts 
n National Buſineſs, with great Reputation to himfelf 
Honour to thoſe who ſent him, and that he has viſited 

ral Countries as a publick Miniſter, in which he for- 

xy wandered as a Gypſy. C 
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— Ipſe rurſum concedite Sylva. Virg. - 


Tis uſual for a Man who loves Country Sports to pre- 
ſerve the Game in his own Grounds, and divert him- 
felt upon thoſe that belong to his Neighbour. My 
nend Sir RO G E R generally goes two or three Miles 
m his Houſe, and gets into the Frontiers of his Eſtate, 
re he beats about in ſearch of a Hare or Partridge, on 
poſe to ſpare his own Fields, where he is always ſure 
lnding Diverſion when the worſt comes to the worſt. 
this means the Breed about his Houſe has time to en- 
de and multiply, beſides that the Sport is the more agree- 
where the Game is the harder to come at, and where 
Woes not lie ſo thick as to produce any Perplexity or 
auton in the Purſuit. For theſe Reaſons the Country 
dem, like the Fox, ſeldom preys near his own 
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IN the fame manner I have made a Month's Excurggn 
out of the Town, which is the great Field of Game fy 
Sportſmen of my Species, to try my Fortune in the Cour, 
try, where I have ſtarted ſeveral Subjects, and hunted then 
down, with ſome Pleaſure to my ſelf, and J hope to & 
. thers. I am here forced to uſe a great deal of Diligence 
before I can ſpring any thing to my Mind, wheren 
Town, whilſt I am ing one Character, it is ten tt 
one but I am croſſed in my Way by another, and put q 
ſuch a Variety of odd Creatures in both Sexes, that tb 
foil the Scent of one another, and puzzle the Chace. M 

teſt Difficulty in the Country is to find Sport, and 
in Town to chuſe it. In the mean time, as I have give 
a whole Month's Reſt to the Cities of London and I/ 
miniſter, I promiſe my ſelf abundance of new Game up 
my return thither, 
II is indeed high time for me to leave the County 
fince I find the whole Neighbourhood begin to grow y 
inquiſitive after my Name and Character: My Love « 
Solitude, Taciturnity, 7 way of Life, having 
raiſed a great Curioſity in all theſe Parts. 

THE Notions which have been framed of me are 
rious; ſome look upon me as very proud, ſome as re 
modeſt, and ſome as very melancholy. ill. Wimble, as n 
Friend the Butler tells me, obſerving me very much along 
and extreamly filent when I am in Company, is afraid I ha 
killed a Man. The Country People ſeem to ſuſpect me f 
a Conjurer; and ſome of them hearing of the Viſit whi 
I made to Moll White, will needs have it that Sir Roct 
bas brought down a Cunning-Man with him, to cure ti 
old Woman, and free the Country from her Charms. 
that the Character which I go under in part of the Neigt 
bourbood, is what they here call a Ii hite Witch. 

A Juſtice of Peace, who lives about five Miles off, nt 
is not of Sir Rocer's Party, has it ſeems ſaid twice 
thrice at his Table, that he wiſhes Sir RoG ER does nd 
harbour 32 in his Houſe, and that he thinks the Ut! 
tlemen of the Country would do very well to make ! 
give ſome Account ot my ſelf. ; 
ON the other ſide, ſome of Sir Roc tr's Friends 
afraid the old Knight is impoſed upon by a deſigning fe 
low; and as they have heard he conyerſes very promiſ - 
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en he is in Town, do not know but ke has brought 
Lon with him ſome diſcarded Whig, that is ſullen, and 
n nothing, becauſe he is out of Place. | 
SUCH 1s the Variety of Opinions which are here en- 
mined of me, ſo that I paſs among ſome for a diſaf- 
ted Perſon, and among others for a Popiſh Prieſt; a- 
dong ſome for a Wizard, and among others for a Mur- 
ner; and all this for no other Reaſon, that I can imagine, 
it becauſe I do not hoot and hollow and make a Noiſe. 
true, my Friend Sir Ros Ex tells them that it is my 

„and that I am only a Philoſopher; but this will not 
(he them. They think there is more in me than he di- 
wers, and that 1 do not hold my Tongue for nothing. 
FOR theſe and other Reaſons I ſhall ſer out for London 
[-morrow, having found by Experience that the Country 
s not a Place for a Perſon of my Temper, who does not 
we Jollity, and what they call Good- Neighbourhood. A 
n that is out of Humour when an unexpected Gueſt 
reaks in upon him, and does not care for facrificing an Af- 
20000 to every Chance-comer ; that will be the Maſter 
if bis own Time, and the Purſuer of his own Inclinations; 
nes but a very unſociable Figure in this kind of Life. I 
hull therefore retire into the Town, if I may make uſe of 
but Phraſe, and get into the Crowd again as faſt as I can, 
| order to be alone. I can there raiſe what Speculations I 
jeaſe upon others without being obſerved my ſelf, and at 
ke fame time enjoy all the Advantages of Company with 
[the Privileges of Solitude. In the mean while, to finiſh 
be Month and conclude theſe my Rural Speculations, 1 
ball here inſert a Letter from my Friend WILL. Home y- 
dus, Who has not lived a Month for theſe forty Years 
ut of the Smoke of London, and rallies me after his way 
yon my Country Life. 


Dear Sp Ec. 


[ 1 this Letter will find thee picking of Daiſies, or 
4 © imelling toa Lock of Hay, or paſſing away thy time 


in ſome innocent Country Diverſion of the like Nature. 1 
ure however Orders from the Club to fammon thee up 
Town, being all of us curſedly afraid thou wilt not be 
de to reliſh our Company, after thy Converſations with 
Moll, Whice and Will. Wimble. Pr'ythee don't ſend us up 


I's * any 


oe 
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© any more Stories of a Cock and a Bull, nor frighten | 
© Town with Spirits and Witches. Thy Speculations be 
© to ſmell confoundedly of Woods and Meadows, If th 
doſt not come up quickly, we ſhall conclude thou ar 
© Love with one of Sir RoGtr's Dairy Maids, Service 
* Knight, Sir ANDRE is grown the Cock of the 
© fince he left us, and if he does not return quickly y 
© make every Mother's Son of us Common-wealths-) 


Dear SPEC, 
Ry Thine Eternally, 
C WILI. Honxgryco 


ce 


— Qui aut Tempus quid poſtulet non videt, aut plun 
quitur, Aut fe oftentat, aut eorum quibuſcum tft rati 
non habeat, is inepius eſſe dicitur. 


| AVING notified to my good Friend Sir Rog 

that I ſhould ſet out for London the next Day, 

Horſes were ready at the appointed Hour in 
Evening ; and, attended by one of his Groums, I ani 
ar the Country Town at Twilight, in order to be ready 
the Stage - Coach the Day following. As ſoon 2s we ari 
at the Inn, the Servant who waited upon me, enquiret 
the Chamberlain in my Hearing what Company he bad 
the Coach? The Fellow anſwered, Mrs. Betty Arabi 
great Fortune, and the Widow her Mother; a recruit 
OKficer (who took a Place becauſe they were to goz) 0 
$quiie Paickſet her Coulin (that her Mother wiſted het 


be married to;) Ephraim the Quaker, her Guardian; # " 
Gentleman that had ſtudied himſelf dumb from ; 
RoGER De CovtrLEY's. I obſerved by what be bl 
of my ſelf, that according to his Office he dealt mud. 
Intelligence; and doubted not but there was ſome Fe 7 
dation for his Reports of the reſt of the Company, 4% Wl. 
as for the whimſical Account he gave of me. The 1 
Morning at Day- break we were al called; and I, 
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now my own natural Shyneſs, and endeavour to be as 
tle liable to be diſputed with as poſſible, dreſſed imme- 
rely, that I might make no one wait, The firit Prepa- 
ion for our Setting out, was, that the Captain's Half- Pike 
vs placed near the Coach- man. and a Drum behind the 
uch. In the mean time the Drummer, the Captain's Equi- 
we, Fas very loud, that none of the Captain's things ſhould 
x placed ſo as to be ſpoiled; upon which his Cloak-ba 
s fixed in the Seat of the Coach: And the Captain himſelf, 
ording to a frequent, though invidious Behaviour of 
litary Mea, ordered his Man to look ſharp, that none 
ut one of the Ladies ſhould have the Place he had taken 
ating to the Coach-box. 
WE were in ſome little time fixed in our Seats, and fat 
th that Diſlike which People not too good-natured 
fully conceive of each other at firſt Sight. The Coach 
umbled us inſenſibly.into ſome ſort of Familiarity; and we 
xd not moved above two Miles, when the Widow asked 
be Captain what Succeſs he had in his Recruiting? The 
cer, with a Frankneſs he believed very graceful, told 
r, © That indeed he had but very little Luck, and had 
hffered much by Deſertion, therefore ſhould be glad to 
end his Warfare in the Service of her or her fair Daughter. 
Ina Word, continued he, I am a Soldier, and to be plain 
ks my Character: You ſee me, Madam, young, ſound, 
nd impucent; take me your ſelf, Widow, or give me 
to her, I will be wholly at your Diipoſal. I am a Sol- 
lier of Fortune, ha! This was followed by a vain Laugh 
his own, and a deep Silence of all the reſt of the Com- 
ty. | had nothing left for it but to fall faſt aſleep, which 
ad with all Speed. Come, ſaid he, reſolve upon it, we 
will make a Wedding at the next Town: We will wake 
this pleaſant Companion who is fallen aſleep, to be the 
briceman, and (giving the Quaker a Clap on the Knee) 
concluded, This {ly Saint, who, I'Il warrant, under- 
lands what's what as well as you or I, Widow, ſhall 
pre the Bride as Father. The Quaker, who happened to- 
Man of Smartneſs, anſwered, * Friend, I take it in 
good Part that thou haſt given me the Authority of a Fa- 
ther over this comely and virtuous Child; and I muſt aſ- 
lwe thee, that if I have the giving her, I ſhall not beſtow 
iu on thee. Thy Mirthy Friend, ſavoureth of Folly: 
ka u. 
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Thou art a Perſon of a light Mind; thy Drum is a Thy 
* of thee, it ſoundeth becauſe it is empty. Verily, it is nc 
© from thy Fullneſs, but thy Emptineſs, that thou haſt ſh, 
* ken this Day. Friend, Friend, we have hired this Cox 
in Partnerſhip with thee, to carry us to the great Ciy 
we cannot go any other Way. This worthy Mothe 
muſt hear thee if thou wilt needs utter thy Foll®;; x 
cannot help it, Friend, I ſay; if thou wilt, we muſt 
* thee: Bur it thou wert a Man of Underſtanding, thy 
-* wouldſt not take Advantage of thy couragious Ceunt 
* nance to abaſh us Children of Peace. Thou art, thou ſu 
* eſt, a Soldier; give Quarter to us, who cannot reſiſt thee 
* Why didſt thou fleer at our Friend. who feigned hime 
* aſleep? he ſaid nothing; but how doſt thou know w 
© he containeth? It thou ſpeakeſt improper Things in th 
© Hearing of this virtuous young Virgin, conſider it is u 
Outrage againſt a diſtreſſed Perſon that cannot get fro 
* thee: To ſpeak indiſcreetly what we are obliged to hea 
by being haſped up with thee in this publick Vehicle, i 
in fome Degree aſſaulting on the high Road. 
HERE Ephraim pauſed, and the Captain with an hy 
Py and uncommon Impudence (which can be convid 
and ſupport it ſelf at the ſame time) cries, * Faith, Friend 
* I thank thee; I ſhould have been a little Impertinent 
thou hadſt not reprimanded me. Come, thou art, If 
© a ſmoaky old Fellow, and [I'll be very orderly the eafuin 
Port of the Journey. I was a going to give my f 
Airs, but Ladies I beg Pardon. 

THE Captain was ſo little out of Humour, and a 
Company was ſo far from being ſowred by this little Ru 
Fe, that Ephraim and he took a particular Delight in bein 
apreeable to each other for the future; and aſſumed thet 
different Provinces in the Conduct of the Company. 
Reckonings, Apartments, and Accommodation, fell unde 
Ephraim: and the Captain looked to all Diſpeies on ti 
Road, as the Behaviour of our Coachman, and th 
5. -q we had of taking Place as going to London of il V6 
hicles coming from thence. The Occurrences we met wil 
were ordinary, and very little happened which could et 
tertain by the Relation of them: But when I conſider dt 
Company we were in, I took it for no ſmall good Fort 
that the whole Journey was not ſpent in Impertinenc 
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ich to one Part of us might be an Entertainment, to the 
er a Suffering. What therefore Ephraim ſaid when we 
ge almoſt arrived at London, - had to me an Air not only of 
x — bp good Breeding. Upon the young 
Vs expreſſing her Satisfaction in the Journey, and de- 
wing how delightful it had been to her, Ephraim delivered 
linſelf as foliows; * There is no ordinary Part of humane 
life which expreſſeth ſo much a good Mind, and a right 
inward Man, as his Behaviour upon meeting with Stran- 
gers, eſpecially ſuch as. may ſeem the moſt unſuitable Com- 
pions to him: Such a Man, when he falleth in the Way 
with Perſons of Simplicity and Innocence, however know- 
ng he may be in the Ways of Men, will not vaunt him- 
{elf thereof; but will the rather hide his Superiority to 
them, that he may not be painful unto them. 

Friend, (continued he, turning to the Officer) thee and I 
re to part by and by, and peradventure we may never 
meet again: But be adviſed by a plain Man; Modes and 
Apparel are but Trifles to the Man, therefore do not 
thnk ſuch a Man as thy ſelf terrible for thy Garb, nor 
ſuch a one as me contefmptible for mine. When two 
ſuch as thee and I meet, with Affections as we ought to 
have towards each other, thou ſhould(t rejoice to ſee 
peaceable Demeanour, and I ſhould be glad to ſee thy 
Strength and Ability to protect me ia it. T 


* 
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133. Thurſday, Auguſt 2. 


Deſiderio ſit pudor, aut modus 
Chari rf Hor, 


HERE is a fort of Delight, which is alternately 
mixed with Terror and Sorrow, in the Contem- 
plation of Death. The Soul has its Curioſity more 

a ordinarily awakened, when it turns its Thoughts up- 
the Conduct of ſuch who have behaved themſelves with 
Equal, a Reſigned, a Chearful, a Generous or Heroick 
emper in that Extremity. We are affected with theſe re- 
are Manners of Behaviour, as we ſecretly believe — 


— 
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Part of the dying Perſon imitable by our ſelves, or ſuch 
we imagine our ſelves more particularly capable of 
of exalted Minds march before us like Princes, and re 
the Ordinary Race of Mankind, rather Subjects for th, 
Admiration than Example. However, there are no 14 
ſtrike more forcibly upon our Imaginations, than th 
which are raiſed from Reflections upon the Exits of on 
and excellent Men. Innocent Men who have ſuffere 
Criminals, tho' they were Benefactors to human Socit 
ſeem to be Perſons of the bigheſt Dittinion, among}; 
vaſtly greater Number of Humane Race, the Dead. \y 
the Iniquity of the Times brought Socrates to his Ex 
on, how great and wonderful is it to behold him, unk 
— by any thi — the Teſtimony of his own C 
cience and Conjectures of Hereafter, receive the Poil 
with an Air of Mirth and good Humour, and as if ooit 
on an agreeable Journey beſpeak ſome Deity to make 
fortunate. 

WHEN Phocion's good Actions had met with the 
Reward from his Country, and be was led to Death wi 
many others of his Friends, they bewailing their Fate, | 
— compoſedly towards the Place of Execution, bo 
gracefully does he ſupport his Illuſtrious Character to i 
very laſt Inſtant. One of the Rabble ſpitting at him | 
paſſed, with his uſual Authority he called to know if t 
one was ready to teach this Fellow how to behave him 
When a poor-ſpirited Creature that dyed at the ſame tid 
for his Crimes ed himſelf unmanfully, he rebuke 
him with this Queſtion, Is it no Conſolation to fach 
Man as thou art to die with Phocien ? At the Inſtant whe 
he was to die, they asked whar Commands he had for h 
Son, he anſwered, To forget this Injury of the Athena 
Niocles, his Friend, under the ſame Sentence, defired 
might drink the Potion before him; Phocion faid, becu 
he never had denied him any thing he would not ent 


this, the moſt difficult Requeſt he had ever made. Ho 
THESE Inſtances were very noble and great, and Her. 

Reflections of thoſe Sublime Spirits had made Dea 

them what it is really intended to be by the Author of .. 

ture, a Relief from a various Being ever ſubject to S | 

rows and Difficulties, . | Fi 


2. 
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ſuch zr AMINON DAS the Theban General, having re- 
ved in Fight a Mortal Stab with a Sword, which was 
are, WG in his Body, lay in that Poſture till he had Intelligence 
is Troops bad obtained the Victory, and then per- 
ned it to be drawn out, at which Inſtant he expreſſed 
ſelf in this manner, This is not the end of my Life, 

lp Soldiers ; it is now your Epaminondas is born, — 
e in /o much Glory. | 

r were an endleſs Labour to collect the Accounts with 


Octet 
ng hich all Ages have filled the World of noble and Heroick 
s that have reſigned this Being, as if the termination 


ecu Life were but an ordinary Occurrence of it. 
THIS common - place way of Thinking I fell into from 
ward Endeavour to throw off a real and freſh Affli- 
oo, by turning over Books in a Melancholy Mood; but 
; not eaſy to remove Griefs which touch the Heart, by 
hing Remedies which only entertain the Imagination. 
;therefore this Paper is to conſiſt of any thing which 
mcerns Human Life, I cannot help letting the preſent 
hje& regard what has been the laſt Object of my Eyes, 
bd an Entertaioament of Sorrow. 3 
went this Evening to viſit a Friend, with a deſign to 
ly bim, upon a Story I had heard of his intending to 
al a Marriage without the Privity of us his intimate 
nends and Acquaintance. I came into his Apartment 
th that Intimacy which I have done for very 

ſears, and walke4 directly into his Bed-chamber, where 1 
ſound my Friend in the Agonies of Death. What could 1 
bb? The innocent Mirth in my Thoughts ſtruck upon me 
like the moſt Aagitious Wickedneſs: I in vain called upon 
dm; he was ſenſeleſs, and too far ſpent to have the leaſt 
Knowledpe of my Sorrow, or any Pain in himſelf, Give 
ne leave then to tranſcribe my Soliloquy, as I ſtood by his 
Mother, dumb with the weight of Griet for a Son who- 
was her Honour, and her Comfort, and never till that 
Hour ſince — Birth had been an Occaſion of a Moment's 
to her. | "#4 


c © wg ſurprizing is this Change! from the Poſſeſſion 
* of vigorous Life and Strength, to be reduced in 
'1 few Hours to this fatal Extremity! Thoſe Lips which 


4 


:bok ſo pale and livid, within theſe few Days gave De- 
o | light 
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n 44 who mn Utterance: It was the By 
| 3, Purpoſe o Being, next to Obeying him! 
* whom he is going, to pleaſe and inſtruct, an the 0 
no other end but to pleaſe and inſtruct. Kindneſs w 
* the Motive of his Actions, and with all the Capxcity 
0 —_— making a Figure in a contentious World, Mi 
4 ion, Good-Nature, Affability, Temperance and Ch 
# ſtity, were the Arts of his Excellent Life. There x} 
lies in helplefs Agony, no Wiſe Man who knew hin 
<« well as I, but woul all the World can beſtow 
be ſo near the End of fuch a Life. Why does my H 
* ſolittle obey my Reaſon as to lament thee thou exce 
Man. Heaven receive him, or reſtore him ——T) 
© beloved Mother, thy obliged Friends, thy helpleſs Servat 
* ftand around thee without Diſtinction. How mic 
s wouldſt thou, had thou thy Senſes, ſay to each ofus, 
* BUT now that good Heart burſts, and he is at ref 
with that Breath expired a Soul who never indulged 
« Paſſion unfit for the Place he is gone to : Where are nc 
thy Plans of Juſtice, of Truth, of Honour? Of what u 
the Volumes thou haſt collated, the Arguments thou! 
invented, the Examples thou haſt followed. Poor we! 
the Expectations of the Studious, the Modeſt and t 
Good, if the Reward of their Labours were only to | 
expected from Man. No, my Friend, thy intends 
« Pleadings, they intended Good Offices to thy Friends, tt 
. intended Services to thy Counntry, are already peformt 
(as to thy Concern in them) in his fight before who 
the Paſt, Preſent and Future, appear at one view. W 
others with thy Talents were tormented with Ambiti 
« with Vain-Glory, with Envy, with Emulation, how wt 
« didſt thou turn thy Mind to its own Improvement 
things out of the Power of Fortune; in Probity, in |! 
« tegrity, in the Practice and Study of Juſtice; how fia 
thy Paſſage, how private thy Journey, how Glorious!! 
End! Many have I known more Famons, ſome more Ki 
© ing, not one ſo Innocent. | 
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134 Friday, Auguft 3. 
— Op bem 
en Opiferque per Or _ 


VRING my Abſence in the try,” ſeveral 
Packets have left for me, which Mere not for- 
warded to me, becauſe I was expected every Day in 
1, The Author of the following Letter, dated from 
bill, having ſometimes been entertained with ſome 
med Gentlemen in Pluſh Doublets, who have vended 
ir Wares from a Stage in that Place, has pleaſantly e- 
wh addreſſed to Me, as no leſs a in Morality, than 
ble xe in Phyſick. To comply with his kind Inclinati- 
to make my Cures famous, I ſhall give you his Teſti- 
nil of my great Abilities at large in his own Words. 


IX. ü 5 

OUR ſaying t'other there is ſomething won- 
Y , derful in The — of thoſe Minds, which 
en be pleaſed, and be barren of Bounty to thoſe who 
eaſe them, makes me in pain that I am not a Man of 
tower, If I were, you ſhould ſoon ſee how much I ap- 
wre your Speculations. In the mea time, I beg leave 
to ſupply that Inability with the empty Tribute of an 
toneſt Mind, by telling you plainly I love and thank you 
for your daily Refreſhments. I conſtantly peruſe your 
Paper as I ſmoke my Morning's Pipe, (tho I can't for- 
ter reading the Motto before I fill and light) and real- 
i gives a grateful Reliſh to every Whitz each Para- 
graph is freight either with uſeful or delightful Notions, 
nd | never fail of being highly diverted or improved. 
The Variety of your Subjects ſurprizes me as much as a 
box of Pictures did formerly, in which there was only 
ne Face, that by pulling ſome Pieces of Iſinglaſs over it, 
vu changed into a grave Senator or a Merry Andrew, a 
buch d Lady or a Nun, a Beau or a Black- a more, a Prude 
a a Coquet, a Country Squire or a Conjurer, with ma- 
by other different Repreſentations (very entertaining as 
you 


ih. 
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* you are) tho ſtill the ſame at the Bottom. This wx 

s —_—_ N roma rug carried away with q 

* .vvard ce, but you make adeeper Impreſſion, x 

aſſect the ſecret Springs of the Mind; — 1 

* Fancy, ſooth the Paſſions, and inſenſibly lead the Re, 

to that-Sweetneſs of Temper that you ſo well deſcril 

you rouſe Generoſity with that Spirit, and inculcate t 

* manity with that Eaſe, that he muſt be miſerably Sch 

* that is not affected by you. I can't ſay indeed that it 

* have put Impertinence to Silence, or Vanity out of Cou 

0 * but —— 1 % nn 

t ever ap a publi ez and off 

* an infallible Cure of Vice and Folly, for the Priceof 00 

* Penny. And ſince it is uſual for thoſe who receive þ 

* nefit by ſuch famous Operators, to publiſh an Advert 

ment, that others may reap the ſame Advantage, I thi 

my ſelf obliged to declare to all the World, that hari 

* for a long time been ſplenatick, ill-natured, froward, 

* picious and unſociable, by the Application of your Mi 

* dicines, taken only with half an Ounce of right vgn 

Tobacco, for ſix ſucceſſive N am become ope 
* obliging, officious, frank and hoſpitable. 
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I amy 
- Tower-hill, Tour humble Servant 
July 5, 171 1. aud great Admirn, 
* George Tru 


THIS careful Father and humble Petitioner bereit 
mentioned, who are under Difficulties about the juſt ) 
nagement of Fans, will ſoon receive proper Advertiſement 
relating to the Profeſſors in that behalf, with their Plact 
of Abode and Methods of Teaching. 


SIR, June the 5th, 171 


. 7 your Spectator of June the 7th, you Tranſcrive 

Letter ſent to you from a new ſort of Muſter. mi 
fler, who teaches Ladies the whole Exerciſe of the Fl 
I have a Daughter juſt come to Town, who tho ſh 
* always held a Fan in ber Hand at proper times, hct“ 
* knows no more how to uſe it according to true Did 
* pline, than an aukward School-boy does to make 1 
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ks new Sword: I have ſent for her on purpoſe to learn 
the Exerciſe, ſhe being already very well accompliſhed in 
other Arts which are neceſſary for a young Lady to 
mderſtand; my Requeſt is, that you will ſpeak to your 
Correſpondent on my behalf, and in your next Paper let 
neknow what he expects, either by the Month, or the 
Quarter, for teaching; and where he keeps his Place of 
Rendezvous; I have a Son too, whom I would fain have 
nught to gallant Fans, and ſhould be glad to know what 
the Gentleman will have for teaching them both, I find- 
ng Fans for Practice at my own Expence. This Infor- 
gation will in the higheſt manner oblige. 
SIR, Your moſt humble Servant, 
William Wiſeacre. 


'AS ſoon as my Son is perſect in this Art (which I 


hope will be in a Year's time, for the Boy is pretty apt,) 
[ deſign be ſhall learn to ride the great Horſe, (altho he 
k not yet above twenty Years old) if his Mother, whoſe 
Duling he is, will venture him. 
To the SPECTATOR. 
The humble Petition of Benjamin Eaſie, Gent. 


Sheweth, 
HAT it was your Petitioner's Misfortune to walk to 


* Hackney Church laſt Sunday, where to his great A- 
mzement he met with a Soldier of your own training; 
ſhe furls a Fan, recovers a Fan, and goes through the 
whole Exerciſe of it to Admiration. This well managed 
Officer of yours has, to myi knowledge, been the Ruin 
of above five young Gentlemen beſides my ſelf, and Rill 
goes on laying waſte whereſoever ſhe comes, whereby 
the whole Village is in great Danger. Our humble Re- 
queſt is therefore, that this bold Amaxon be ordered im- 
mediately to lay down her Arms, or that you would iſ- 
ve forth an Order, that we who have been thus injured 
May meet at the Place of General Rendezvous, and there 
de taught to manage our Snuff-Boxes in ſuch manner as 
We may be an equal Match for her: | FP 

And your Petitioner ſhall ever Pray, &C. 


Saturday, 
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Ne 135. Saturday, Auguſt 4. 
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Eft brevitate opts, us currat Sententia flat 
Have ſomewhere read of an eminent Perſon, whouſ 


Y 

tly reflected on my good Fortune 
— Particular, I 9 — — to the bg a 
peculations Exgliſh Tongue, not doubting by 

will be — to all my — Readers, 
THE Evgliſh delight in Silence more than any oth 
European Nation; if the Remarks which'are made on ub 
Foreigners are true, Our Diſcourſe is not kept up in Ca 
verſation, but falls into more Pauſes and Intervals tha i 
our Neighbouring Countries; as it is obſerved, that th 
matter of our Writings is thrown much cloſer togethe 
and lies in a narrower Co than is uſual in the Work 
of Foreign Authors: For, to favour our Natural Tacitum 
when we are obliged to utter our Thoughts. we do it in i 
4 and give as quick a Birth to a 

828 5 

THIS — ſhews it ſelf in ſeveral Remarks ti 


we make upon the Engl . As firſt of a 
by its wh may ors x oi which gives us an 0 


in M 

portunity of delivering our T hts in few Sounds. Thi 
indeed takes off from the — of our 4 but 
the ſame time expreſſes. our Ideas in the readieſt mne 
and — — anſwers the firſt of Speech 
than the Multitude of Syllables, which make the Words 
other Languages more Tunable and Sonorous. The Soul 
of our Enghſh Words ere commonly like thoſe of Sn 
Mufick, ſhort and tranſient, which riſe and periſh upon 


' 
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rs thoſe 8 es r the Notes 
Wind Iaſtruments, ſweet welli engthen d 
o variety of Modulation. 
N the next place we may obſerye, that where the 
nds are not Monoſyllables, we often make them ſo, as 
ch 25 lies in our Power, by our Rapidity of Pronuncia- 
1; a5 it generally hap in moſt of our long Words 
dh are derived from the Latin, where we contract the 
2h of the Syllables that gives them a grave and ſolemn 
n their own Language, to make them more proper 
diſpatch, and more conformable to the Genius of our 
none, This we may find in a Multitude of Words, as 
, Conſpiracy, Theatre, Orator, &c. 
THE fame natural Averſion to Loquacity has of late 
urs made a very conſiderable Alteration in our Language, 
cling in one Syllable the Termination of our Præter- 
tet Tenſe, as in the Words drown'd, wall d, arriv d, for 
wd, walked, arrived, which has very much disfigured 
Tongue, and turned a tenth part of our ſmootheſt 
ds into fo many Cluſters of Conſonants. This is the 
e —.— in our Lan- 
has been mplaint of our politeſt Au- 
t arches ire the Men that bave made theſe 
trenchments, and conſequently very much increaſed our 
ner Scarcity. 
THIS ReflzQion on the Words that end in ed, 1 have 
ard in Converſation from one of the greateſt Genius's this 
be has produced. I think we may add to the foregoing 
eryation, the Change which has happened in our Lan- 
we; by the Abbreviation of ſeveral Words that are ter- 
inated in erh, by ſubſtituting an 5 in the room of the laſt 
ble, as in drowns, walks, arrives, and innumerable o- 
Words, which in the Pronunciation of our Fore-fathers 
mt dhowneth, walketh, arriveth. This has wonderfully 
Wiplied a Letter which was before too frequent in the 
ob Tongue, and added to that hig in our age. 
uh is taken ſo much notice of by Foreigners; but at 
time humours our Taciturnity, eaſes us of 
ly fuperfluous Syllables. | 
| might here obſerve, that the ſame fingle Letter on 
* Office of a whole Word, and re- 
of our Fore-fathert. There is no 
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doubt but the Ear of a Foreigper, which is the be Ju 
in this Caſe, would very much diſapprove of ſuch Inns 
tions, which indeed we do our ſelves in ſome me 
by retaining the old Termination in Writing, and in 
the Solemn Offices of our Religion. 

AS in the Inſtances I have given we have epitom 
many of our particular Words to the Detriment of 
Tongue, ſo on other Occaſions we havedrawn two We 
into one, which has likewiſe very much untuned our 
guage, and clogged it with Conſonants, as mayn t, « 
ſba nt, wo'nt, and the like, for may not, can nor, [hull 
will not, = 5 1 

IT is ps this Humour 0 ing no more | 
we ads which has ſo — ——— ſome 
our Words, that in familiar Writings and Converſationst! 
often loſe all but their firſt Syllables, as in mob. rep. pu. 
cog. and the like; and as all ridiculous Words make il 
firſt Entry into a Language by familiar Phraſes, I date 
anſwer for theſe that they will not in time be looked up 
2s a part of our Tongue. We ſee ſome of our Poets) 
been ſo indiſereet as to imitate Hudibras's Doggrel Ex 
ſions in their ſerious Compoſitions, by throwing out 
Signs of our Subſtantives, which are eſſential tothe By 
Language. Nay, this Humour of ſhortning our Langy 
had once run ſo far, that ſome of our celebrated Auth 
among whom we may reckon Sir Roger L'Efrange in] 
ticular, began to prune their Words of all ſuperfluous 
ters; as they termed them, in order to adjuſt the Spel 

to the Pronunciation; which would have confounde 
our Erymologics, and have quite deſtroyed our Tong: 
E may hete likewiſe obſerve that our proper Nu 
when familiarized in Engliſh, generally dwindle to Mot 
FHllables, whereas in other modern Languages they tec 
- a fofrer Turn on this occaſion, by the Addition of an 
Syllable. Nick in Iralian is Nicolinmi, Fack in French 7 
und ſo of the reſt. \ ha 
THERE is another Particular in our Language t 
is a great [nſtance of our Frugality in Words, and tht 
the ſuppreſſing of ſeveral Particles which muſt be produt 
in other Tongues to make a Sentence intelligible: Ti 
ten perplexes the beſt Writers, when they find the KK 
tives whom,whichor they, at their Mercy whether they! 
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Admiſſion or not; and will never be decided till we 
ſomething like an Academy, that by the beſt Authori- 
nd Rules drawn from the Analogy of ges ſhall 
þall Controverſies between Grammar and Idiom. 
have only confidered our Language as it ſhews the Ge- 
nd natural Temper of the Engliſh, which is modeſt, 
phtful and ſincere, and which perhaps may recom- 
Uthe People, 3 it has ſpoiled the Tongue. We 
it perhaps carry the ſame Thought into other Lan- 
es, and deduce a great part of what is peculiar to them 
the Genius of the People who ſpeak them. Ir is cer- 
the light calkative Humour of the French, has not a 
infected their Tongue, which might be ſhewn by ma- 
hſtzaces; as the Genius of the Italians, which is fo 
addicted to Muſick and Ceremony, has moulded all 
| Words and Phraſes to thoſe particular Uſes. The 
nels and Gravity of the Spaniards ſhews it ſelf to Per- 
ton in the Solemnity of their Language, and the blunt 
it Humour of the Germans ſounds better inthe Rough- 
of the High Dutch, than it would in a Politer, Tongue 
| C 


136. 


— Parthis men dac ior Hor. 

(CORDING tothe Requeſt of this ſtrange Fellow, 
{hall Print the following Letter. | 

Ur SPECTATOR, a 

Shall, without any manner of Preface or Apology, ac- 
* quaint you, that I am, and ever have been from my 
vath upward, one of the grea'eſt Liars this Iſland has 
duced, I have read all the Moraliſts upon the Sub- 
but could never find any Effect their Diſcourſes had 
jon me, but to add to my Misfortune by new Thoughts 
Ideas, and making me more ready in my Language, 
d capable ot ſometimes mixing ſeeming Truths with 
If Improbabilities. With this ſtrong Paſſion towards 
in this kind, there does not live an honeſter Man, 
* of 


. —— nn — 
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* or a ſincerer Friend; but my Imagination runs a 
« me, and whatever is ſtarted 1 have ſuch a Scene * 
* ventures s in an Inftant before me, that I & 
help uttering them, tho to my immediate Confuly 
© cannot but know I am liable to be detected by the 
* Man I meet. F 
* UPON Occaſion of the mention of the Battel of 
* zowa, I could not forbear giving an Account of a } 
man of mine, a young Merchant who was bred at 
that had too much Metal to attend Books of Entrig 
Accounts, when there was ſo active a Scene in the d 
* try where he reſided, and followed the Czar as a U. 
* teer: This warm Youth, born at the Inſtant the tj 
« was ſpoke of, was the Man who unhorſed the 9 
General, he was the Occafion that the Muſeovite 
* their Fire in ſo Soldier-like a manner, and brought 
© thoſe Troops which were covered from the Enem 
© the beginning of the Day; beſides this, he had at lil 
good Fortune to be the Man who took Count! 
With all this Fire I knew my Couſin to be the ci 
Creature in the World. He never made any impert 
© Show of his Valoaur, and then he had an excellent 
us for the World in every other kind. I had le 
from him (here I felt in my Pockets) that exact { 
the 's Character, which I knew Nr well 
I could not forbear concluding, that with his 
« perial Majeſty twice or thrice a Week all the whit 
c at Debtford. What is worſe than all this, it i 
« poſhble to ſpeak to me, but you give me ſome occ: 
of coming out with one Lie or other, that has ne 
„Wit, r or any other 
tive that I can think of in Nature. The other Day, * 
one was commending an Eminent and Learned Di 
* what occaſion in the World had I to ſay, Methinki 
would look more Venerable if he were not ſo faira l 
I remember the Company ſmiled. I have ſeen the 
tleman ſince, and he is Cole black. I have lntimit 
every Day in my Life that no Body believes me, yet 
never the better. I was ſaying ſomething the other 
to an old Friend at Wills Coffee-houſe, and he matt 
no manner of Anſwer; but told me, that an Acht 
tance” of Tully the Orator having two or three | 
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oer faid to him, without receiving any Anſwer, 
upon bis Honour he was but at vary Month forty 
Years of Age; Tilly an{wer'd, Surely you think me the 
h not incredulous Man in the World, if I don't believe 
* WF what you have told me every Day this ten Years. . The 
Miſchief of it is, I find my ſelt wonderfully inclin ꝗ to 
f have been preſent at every Occurrence: that is ſpoken ot 
lere mei this has led me into many Inconveniencies, 
r iadeed they have been the fewer, becauſe Il am no 
© SF il-natur'd Man, and never ſpeak Things to any Man's 
= Dibdvantapge. I never directly defame, but I what 
e bad in the Conſequence, for I have often made a. 
n ſuch and ſuch a lively Expreſſion, who was 
| hom a mere elder Brother. When one has faid in my 
. gering, Such a one is no wiſer than he ſhould be, I im- 
„ rediately have reply d. Now faith I can't ſee that, be 
u fi 2 very good Thing to my Lord ſuch a one, upon ſuch 
N Occaſion, and the like. Such an honeſt Dolt as this 
“been watch'd in every Expreſſion he uttered, upon 
Recommendation of him, and conſequently been 
ubje&t ro the more Ridicule. I once endeavoured to 
ere my ſelf of this impertinent Quality, and reſolved to 
bold my Tongue for ſeven Days together; I did ſo, but 
then 1 had ſo many Winks and uanneceſſary Diſtortions 
of my Face upon what any Body elſe ſaid, that I found 
only forbore the Expreſſion, and that I ſtill Hed in my 
Rexrt to every Man I met with. You are to know one 
Thing (which I believe you'll ſay is a Pity confidering the 
Uk T ſhould have made of ir) I never Travelled in my 
Life; but I do not know whether I could have ſpoken 
of any Foreign Country with more Familiarity than I do 
t preſent, in Company who are Strangers to me. Thave 
urſed the Inns in Germany; commended the Brothels 
nice; the Freedom of Converſation in France;and the 
oe wel _ of — dear ere =y 1 
I, have been three Nights her opp 5 Brayges # 
for an latrigue with r, Miſtreſs at ame. 
Ix were endlef$to give you Particulars of this Kind, 
m1 can affure you, Mr. Sy x cTarToR; there ate abour 
Twenty or Thirty of us in this Town, I mean by this, 
Town the Cities of London and Weſtminſter; 1 ſay there” 
in Town a ſufficient Number of us to make aSgefer 
Yor, II. X | a mon 
— | ; 
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eſt Penetration, the be 
ſomething ſo humble when 
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96 be SPECTATOR, N 
„vor the Servant how to give it. It 

g is of ſo ſullen a Nature, A 8 

Satis faction in the midſt of «plentiful Fortune, and ſecre 
frets to ſee any Appearance of Content, in one that l 
upon the hundredth Part of his Income, who is unhar 

in the Poſſeſſion of the Whole. Uneafie Perſons, hoc 


— 


— — 


1nd wiſh 1 had the Happineſs of being pi 
.* to {ſerve ſo 


a Maſter as Sir Roc kER. The 0 


not poſſeſs their own Minds, vent their Spleen ua 
ho depend upon them; which, I think, is exprefſid 8 
Cl lively Manner in the following Letters. f 
„ e 
I Have reed your SpetZator of the third of the laſt lu 
x 

y 


ES 


= 
2 


* fs 1 enn * | 
- e ſets me any thing to do, wt 
he knows muſt neceſſarily take. up half a Day, be c 
ten Times in 4 er of an Hour to know whethe 
* have done yet; © This is his Manner, and the ſame f 
* yexſeneſs runs through all his Actions. —_ 
4 Circamilances vary. Beſides all this, he is ſo ſolpici 
AIthat he ſubmics himſelf to the — 4 a Spy. He 
n unhappy himſelf as he makes his is: He is d 


8 watching us, and we, differ no more in Pla 
N . d 
Fraps fe | no , makes a Diſcovery, { 
5 5 Language, as I am more aſhamed of 
© coming from him, than for being directed co me. Ti 
< ir, is a ſhort | 
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* my. Endeavour to do it. If Jou will give. 
{Bell a Seatence our of my 4 Clerenden, 1 
« you my Caſe ina Wor Jong a6! worſe than 1 deſe 
s 4 cared iii to deſerve well than 1 had dore. 
u, IN Your Humble Su 
25 4" Ratru YAalt 
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Nur Mr. SPECTER, * 
im the next Thing to a Lady's Woman, and am un- 
der both my Lady and her Woman, I am fo uſed 
If them both, t horns nan glad to ſee them in 
wSrecTER, My Lady her ſelf is of no Mind in the 
World, and for that R her Woman is of twenty 
Winds in a Moment, My Lady is one that never knows 
what to do with her ſelf; ſhe pulls on and puts off ever 
Thing ſhe wears twenty Times ſhe reſolves upon it 
bor that Day. I ſtand at one End of the Room, and 
ch Things to her Woman. When my Lady gsks for 
I Thing, 1 hear and have half brought it, n the 
Woman meets me in the middle of the Room to receive 
| and at that Inſtant ſhe ſays No ſhe will not have it. 
Then I go back, and her Woman comes up to her, and 
Y this Time ſhe will have that, and two or three Things 
more in an Inſtant: The Woman and I run to eachother; 
[1m loaded and delivering the Things to her, when my 
Lady ſays ſhe wants none of all theſe Things, and we are 
he dulleſt Creatures in the World, and ſhe the unhappieſt 
Woman living, for ſhe ſhar't be dreſs'd in any Time. 
Thus we ſtand not knowing what todo, when our good 
Lady with all the Patience in the World tells us as plai 
i ſhe can ſpeak, that ſhe will have Temper becauſe we 
hve no manner of Underſtanding ; and begins'again to 
treſs, and ſee if we can find out of our ſelves what we 
re to do. When the is Dreſſed ſhe goes to Dinner, and 
ter ſhe has diſliked every thing there, the calls for the * 
Coach, then commands it in again, and then ſhe will not 
e out at all, and then will go too, and orders the Cha- 
not, Now good Mr SYEC TIER, Ldefire you would in 
the Behalf of all who ſerve froward Ladies, give out in 
your Paper, that nothing can be done wirhout — 
{Time for it, and that one cannot be back again. wi 
; What one was ſent for, it one is called back one 
en go aStep for that they want, And if you pleaſe let 
item know that all Miſtreſſes ore as like as all ts. 


| Ian your loving Exiend, 7 


'-  PariexcE Gippr, 
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THESE are great C:lamities; but I met the other l 
in the five Fields towards n 2 
oither uf the above repreſented. A 
8 bim hi ae. for . 
carrying s upper at, Wig, u 
' Sword. The poor Led Was ready to ſink with the be | 
and could not up with his Maſter, who turned by 
every half Furlong, and wondered what made the ln 
"yoang Dag lag behind. 
THERE 45 fora very anaccountable, that Þ 
SI the Condition of the 2 fa 
- But there 


own Pailons, cannot be a proper Maſter of another. G 
maity in a Man's own Words and Actions, will el 


it (elf ago 


*s Concerns, b 

of an — be is en 
place himſelf in their Condition. I thought it very 

in him. when at Dinner the other Day teankal 

for want of more Attendonts. * He ſaid, One of 

the r 


— eee 
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which have made them ſo Hluſttiows, if they had 
In en. He iſſertet alſo, it ſeerns, that a Miniſter 
wins, no more than a Commander abroad, could de 
=_ = jos the Deng of 
aan. On uoes 
„Pericler, Cyrus, und Alexander himielf, 'whorn 
2 mn xe of e ng what they did, 
for ſuch Per — ett ON. 
wh 10 ons wi 
— Opponent, 
PAL Author above. mentioned by the Orator, OR 
forever in a very ridiculous ' and we 'theet eve- 
Diy in 'Converfation fuch as che faine kind of 
own, for 'troubling thoſe with whorm they Converſe 
6 he like Certaintis, The Perſons that I have always 
dt to deſerve the higheſt Adm) in this ind 
four ordinary op wo ** are mo pl 
* ruth in every icular Circum- 
e of A Narration, whether it e a . end. 


bit. A Gentlemm whom I had the Honour to be in 


iy with the other Day, upon ſome Occaſion that 
to take, 'faid, He Temembred a v —1 
— very witty Man in K _ 
Nee 

into the Tale) much about the — Oary's os Plot, 
& Ces Carte of -tidre nd 1 wane We the Bade 
Wm: No, Fam out, it was at the Croſs=Keys; but Fack 
landen was there, for he was very great with the Gen- 
man who made the Anſwer. But I am ſure it cus ſpo-— 
It bmewhere thereabouts, for we drank Bottle in 
it Neighbourhovd every Evening: — fie a 
u the thing is the ſame; du - - 
—— Ws | | 
en J left Row, wotdeing we thi | 


ooh Word 1 
8 wa A 


do not q 
rt of hi Audience who 
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Ad mirer of Dr. Tillotſon 


What no Body can deny them, are to be ranked a fort « 


aid he faw Mr. ſuch a one go this Morning at nineaCiock 
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IT is no ſmall Misfortune to any who have a juſt v4 
for their Time, when this Quali of being ſo very circun 
Nantial, and careful to be exact, to ſhew it (elf; 
a Man whoſe Quality obliges them to attend his Proc 
that it is now Day, and the like. But this is augmente! 
when. the ſame Genius gets into — as it otes doe 
Nay, I have known it more than once aſcend the ye 
Pulpit. One of this fort taking it in his Head to be a pre 
and Dr. Beveridge, never failed 
oving out of theſe great Authors Things which no My 
iving would have denied him upon his own fingle Authe 
rity, One Day, reſolving to come to the Point in hand 
he ſaid, According to that excellent Divine, I will ent 
the Matter, or in his Words, in his fifteenth Serm 

of the Folo Edition, Page 166. 


'T ſhall briefly explain the Wards, and then conſidi l 
Matter contamed — e 
THIS honeſt Gentleman needed not, one would think 
ftrain his Modeſty fo far as to alter his Deſign of Eu. 
ben the Matter, to that of Briefly explaining. But ſo 
was, that he would not even be contented with that Ay 
thority, but added alſo the other Divine to Rrengthen hi 
Method, _ — vhs MEA the — 12 B 
weridge, Page 4th of his gth Volume, I ſpall endeatow t 
mate it as plain as I can from the Words which I have nowre 
wherein for that Purpoſe we ſhall conſider This Wiſac 
was reckoned by the Pariſh, who did not underſtand hin 
a moſt excellent Preacher, but that he read too much, an 
was ſo humble that he did not truſt enough to his own Parts: 
NEX T to theſe ingenious Gentlemen, who argue ie 


SY EE = 


— — 


5 who do not indeed attempt to prove infignifican 
bings, but are ever labouring to raiſe Arguments with ye 
about Matters you will give up to them without the leal 
Controverſie. One of theſe People told a Gentleman wit 


towards the Gravel-Pits, Sir, I mult beg your Pardon, i 
that, for tho I am. very loth to have any Diſpute wit 
you, yet I muſt take the to tell you it was nn 
when I faw him at St. Fames's. When Men of this Genu 


are pretty far gone in Learning they will put you to po in 


— 
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bt Show is white, and when you are upon that Topick 
i fy that there is really no ſuch thing as Colour in Na- 
re; in a Word, they can turn what little Knowledge 
boy have, into a ready Capacity of raiſing Doubts; into a 
bpacity of being always frivolous and always unanſwera- 

. utants of this impertinent and labo— 

kind that the Cynick ſaid, One of theſe Fellows is 
e Ram, and the other holds the Pail. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


HB Exerciſe of the Snuff. Box, according to the mo 

able Airs 2. Motions, in oppoſitian to the Exerciſe 7 1 
will be Taught with 11 be plain or d Snuff, n 

Arles Lillie's Perfumer at he Corey fort Buildings 

ue Strand, and Attendance given for the Benefit of the young 

N * . Hours every Day at 


8, at 4 Toy-ſhop near Garraway's 
ouſe. uh. There — be likewife 21 The Erremony of 


nat Bor, or Rules for offering to a Stranger, 4 
md, or 4 Miſtre s, inp. "y . of Familiarity 
Diflence; with an Explanation of the Careleſs, the Scorn- 
Vibe Folitiet, and the Surly Pinch, and the Geſtures. pro- 
n each of them. 
VB. The Undertaker does not queſtion but in a ſhort time 
lager med a Body of Regular Snuff-Boxes ready to meet 
Head againſt all t . of Fans which have 
n lately Diſciplined, and are now in Motion. 


eee e 
F IE ee? 


"139. Thurſday, Auguſt 9. « 


I's Gloria radices agit, _ etiam propagatur. Ficta omnia 
aleriter, tanquam floſculi, deci dunt, nec . bo- 
tf quidquam eſſe diuturnum. Tull, 


F all the Affections which attend Human Life, the 
Love of Glory is the moſt ardent. According as 
this is Cultivated in Princes, it produces the greateſt 
| or the greateſt Evil. Where Sovereigns have it by 

wins received from Education only, it creates an 
Whitious rather than a Noble Mind; where it is the na- 
| Ks tural 
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tural Bent of the Prince's Inclination, it him 
the Purſuit of Things Glorious. 1 * 
Men now in Europe {acc to the common Acc 
on of —— Great) are — 1 e, and Pu 
 __ Brmperor of Nasa. As it is Fame doesy 

ariſe from the Practice of Virtue, it is, methinks, no 0 

c pleaſing a muſument to examine the Glory of theſe Pon 
| rates, and diſtinguſh that which is empty, Periſhing a 
frivolous, from vvhat is ſolid, laſting and important, 

of France had bis Infancy attended by Crafty and Wok 
Men, who made Extent of Territory the moſt plorious l. 
Nance of Power, and miſtook the Greading of Fame f 
the Acquiſition of Honour, The Zoung Monarch's He 

was by ſuch Converſation eafily deluded into a Fondne 

for Vain-Glory, and upon theſe unjuſt Principles to for 

or fall in with ſuitable Projects of Invaſion, Rapine, Mu 

der, and all the Guilrs that attend War 'when it is un) 

At the ſame time this Tyranny was laid, Sciences and 4 

were encouraged in the moſt. s manner, as if Me 

of higher Faculties were to be to permit the My 

cre of the reſt of the World. Every Superſtructure whit 

the Court of France built upon their firſt Deſigns, bie 

| were in themſelves Vicious, was ſuitable to its falſe Fou 
MH dation. The Oftentation of Riches, the Vanity of Equ 
wwe, Shame of Poverty, arid Ignoraace of Modeſty, w 
common Arte of Life: The generous Love of oneWe 
man was changed into Gallantry for all the Sex, and Friend 
ſhips among Men turned into Commerces of latereſts, 0 
mere Profeſſions. While theſe were the Rules of Life, Pwrj 
Fies in the Prince, and a general Corruption of Manners in th 
Sub eck, were tht Snares in which France bas ent ang led all 
Neighbours. With ſuch falſe Colours have the Eyes of Len 
been. Enchanted from the. Debauchery of his early Yout! 
to the Superſtition of his preſent old Age. Hence it is, ti 
he has the Patience to have Statues erected to his Prowe 
His Valour, his Fortitude; and in the Softneſs and Lunt 

m of a Court, to be epplauded for Magoanimity and Ei 
terprine in Military Atchievements. | 
PETER ALEXOVIT Z of Ruffin, when he came 
the Years of Manhoed, he found himſelf Empen 
of a vaſt and numerous Maſter of an endleſs Tet 
z110rys, abſolute Commander of the Lives and Fortunes: 
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ki $abjects,/in the midſt of bis unbounded Power add 
Greatacks turned his upon hirmſelf and ts - 
with Sorrow. Sordid Ignorance und a Brute Manner of 
life this Generous Prince beheld. and oontemned from ehe 
+ co his own Genus, His Judgment ſuggeſted this 
© him, and his Courage prompred Him to end it. Ie 
wer to this he did not ſend to the Nation from 'whence 
the reſt of the World dias botrowed its Polirencfs, but him- 
bf left his Diadem to learn the true Way to Glory and 
Honour, and Application to uſeful Arts, wherein to am- 
the Laborious, the Simple, the Honeſt part of his 
Mechanicic Employments and Operations were 

y juſtly the firſt Objects of his Favour and Obfervation. 
With this glorious Intention he travelled into pn Na- 
eos in an obſcure Manner, above receiving Hetſe Ho- 
ours Where he ſojourned, ing into what wasof more 
—— Foundation of —e— 

this great Prinee la oundation t | 
ſame, by perſonal Labour, perſonal Knowledge, perſonal 
Vaour. It would be Injury to any of Antiquity to name 
them with him. Who, imſelf, ever left a Throne to 
an to fit in it with more Grace? Whoever thouphthim— 
A mean in-Abfolute Power, till he had learned to uſe icẽ 

I we confider this wonderful Perſon, it is Perplexity 
© know where to begin his Encomiurn. Others may in 
" ical or Ptnlofophick Senſe be faid to command 
tiemſcives, but this Emperor is alſo literally under his own 
Lemmand. How generous and how good was his entrimg 
own Name as @ Private Man in Army he raiſed, 
fat none in it might expect to out- run the Steps with n 
nich he himſelf advanced? By ſuch Meafares this God- 
ne Prince learned to Conquer, learned, ro uſe his O- 
* How terrible has he appeared in Battel, how ge- 

in Victory? Shall then the bafe Arts of the Frenchmars 
de bc1d Polite, and the honeſt Labours of the Ruſſian Bat- 
done? No: Barburity is the 2 of true Honour. 
e pkciny any thing inſtead of it. The unjuſt Prince is: 
1 Batbayous, the Good Priner onſy Renowned 

nnn a 

HO Men may impoſe upon themſelves what they 
peaſe by their corrupt Imaginations, Truth will ever keep 
«ation; and as Glory is nothing elſe but the 2 

N © has 
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of Virtue, it will certainly diſappear at the Departure « 
Virtue. But how carefully ought the true Notions of 
- to be preſerved, and how mduſtrious ſhould we be to & 
. Impulſes towards it? The Weſtminſter Schoc 
Boy that ſaid the other Day he could not ſleep or play { 
the Colours in the Hall, ought to be free from receivit 
a Blow for ever. 

BUT let us confider what is truly Glorious accordin 
to the Author 1 have to Day quoted in the Front of m 


= THE Perfection of Glory, ſays Tilly, conſifls in thef 

"  ehree Particulars: That the People love ust; that they þ 
| in us; that being affected with a certain Admirati 
towards us, they think we deſerve Honour. This was ſpok 

of Greatneſs in a Commonwealth: But if one were to fort 

. a Notion of Conſummate Glory under our Conſtituiis 
one muſt add to the above-mentioned Felicities, a certi 
neceſſary Inexiſtence, and Diſreliſn of all the reſt witho 

the Prince's Favour. He ſhould, methinks, have Riche 
Power, Honour, Command, Glory; but Riches, Pow 
Honour, Command and Glory ſhould have no Charms, b 

as accompanied with the Affection of his Prince. He ſhou 
methinks, be Popular becauſe a Favourite, and a Favouri 
becauſe Popular. Were it not to make the Character tc 
imaginary, 1 would give him Sovereignty over ſome Fc 
teign Territory, and make him eſteem that an empty Ac 

dition without the kind Regards of his own Prince, On 

may meerly have an Idea of a Man thus compoſed 
circurſtantiated, and if he were ſo made for Power wit 

dent an Incapacity of giving, Jealouſy, he would be 2 

E Glorious without Poſlibility of receiving Diſgrace. Thi 
Humility and this Importance muſt make his Glory in 


mortal. 
. THESE Thoughts are apt to draw me beyond the 
— fal Length of this Paper, but if I could ſuppoſe ſuch Ri 
1 ſodies could out-live the common Fate of ordinary thing 
I would fay theſe Sketches and Faint Images of G00 
were drawn in Auguſt 17.11, when Jois Duke of Mari 
-#owgh made that memorable March wherein be took f 
- French Lines without Blood-ſhed. . 7 
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oO 4nimum- curis nunc huc nunc dividit illus. Virg. 


HEN I acquaint my Reader, that I have many 
other Letters not yet acknowledged, I believe 
he will own, what I have a mind he ſhould be- 
that I have no ſmall Charge upon me, but am a 
n of ſome AI. — mew "= I Lern there- 
employ the preſent Hour n reading Petitions, in 
One as lows, 92 80 e 
„ SPECTATOR) | . 
ne loſt ſo much Time already, that I deſire, upon 
the Receipt hereof, you would fit down immedi- 
ty, and give me your Anſwer. I would know of you 
tether a Pretender of mine really loves me. As well as 
an will deſcribe his Manners. When he ſees.me he 
8 of Conſtancy, but youchſafes to viſit 
pe but once a Fortnight, and then is always in haſte ta 
krone. When I am fick, I hear, he ſays he is mightily 
mcerned, but neither comes nor ſends, becauls. as 
tells bis Acquaintance with a Sigh, he does not 

Ons er we know all the Power I have over him, 

w impoſſible it is for him to live without me. 148 
leaves the Town be writes once in fix Weeks, deſires 
b hear from me, complains of the Torment of Ab- 
, ſpeaks of Flames, Tortures, Languiſhings and 
les. He has the Cant of an impatient Lover, but. 
reps the Pace of a Lukewarm one, You know I muſt 
© Viet po faſter than he does, and to move at this rate js as 

os as counting a great Clock, But you are to know 
tis rich; and my Mother ſays, As he is ſlow he is furs 
l love me long, if he love me little: But 1 
byou whether he loves at all n 
Your Neglecte Humble Servant, 
All theſe 'Fellows who have Money are exireamly ſawey 
cold; Pray, Sir, tell them of it. Mr. 
if by 
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Ie. Srecraron, . ; 
c 1 Have been delighted with nothing more gn F 
\ 1 © wholeCourſe of your Wririogsthan the bla 

e f 
would take ſome other Opportuity to expreſs further oi 


. corrupt Taſte the Age is run into; which I am chiefly 
to attribute to the Prevalency of a tew popular Auth 
* Whoſe Merit in ome Reſpets has given a Sandton 
their Faults in others. Thus the Imitators of Milton {wer 


* 


do place all the Excellency of that ſort of Writing ei 
n the uncouthor antique Words, or | q 

« 

: 


and other 

them only i | 
Natural CT Dn ns Papa's 
« but by what Means a quaint Antitheſis may be broug 
© about, how one Word may be made to look two Ways 
© what will be the Conſequence of a forced Alluſion. Ne 
tho ſuch Authors appear to me to reſemble thoſe wi 
« make themſclves fine, inſtead of being well drefſed, « 
© oraceful; yet the Miſchief is, that Beauties in ther 
„ which 1 callijBlemifhes, are thought to 7 
Luxuriance of Fancy, and overflowing of good Seak 
© Tn one Word, they have the Character of bel wo d 
« ty.; but N the World they are 


- 
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: Witty at all, you would, among many others, oblige lk 
a hats. 81. | Bo 

is © Your moſt Benrvolent Reader, R. D. 
„ 7 R, 


* 1 AM a young Woman, and reckoned Pretty, ti 

f fore youll pardon me that 1 trouble you to deci 
Wager between me and a Couſin of mine, who is 
+ ways contradifting one becauſe he underſtands Lat 


Frey, Sir, is Dimple ſpelt wich a fingle or a double 5! Wi 
W | = 


, 83 


| Betty Saum 


is. 
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© PRAY, Sir, diref# thus, To the kind Queriſt, and 
love it at Mr. Lillie z, for I don't care to be known in the 
thing at all. I am, Sir, again Your Hueable Servant, 


M. SPECTATOR) 
Muſt needs tell you there are ſeyeral of you 8 
© I do not — like. You are often ſo Nice thew is 
| no enduring you, and ſo Learned there is no underſtand- 
ing you. What have you to do with our Petticoats? 


Your fumble Servant, 
Parthenope, 
M. SPECTATOR, 


La * I was walking in the Park, I met a 
Friends ; Pr'y thee ſays one of them, 
Feen Gl of Wine, Tor 1 am 6 or nothing 

me reflecting on the many Miſcar- 
6. Thi pur me 122 Wine, when 

— hs Gore ts remove fuch 'Humours as it on- 

Hy irs up and awakens. This I could not attribute 

— thing than to the Humour of putting Com- 

paty upon others which Men do not like themſelves, Pray, 

Sir, declare in your Papers, that he who is a trouble- 

ome Companion to uncl. will not be an agreeable 

oe to others. Let People reaſon themſelves into good 

Humour, before they impoſe themfelves upon their 

| Friends, Pray, Sir, den as you can upon this 

| abject, bn Ararat : much good, as to ar- 
gu powerfully, that it is not every one chat can er. 
oy who is fit to drink a Glaſs of Wine. 


SIX. 

This . 
— the Ex N Ne | 
| ve 


you do not think it wrong to 
in that Diverſion ; bur I — 


108 "The SPECTATOR Ne. 
© © © Breeding; who as ſoon as the Ombre Table i 

and ſet down to their Buſineſs, are im ns, 
© migrated into the verieſt Waſps in Nature. 

* YOU muſt know I keep my Temper, and win the 
Money: but am out of Countenance to take it, it mal 
c them fo $24 uneaſſe. Be pleaſed, dear Sir, to inftry 
* them to lole with a better Grace, and you will obli 


@* 5 : K Tours, Rachel dalt 


Me. SPECTATOR, 


c OUR Kindneſs to Eleonora, in one of your Par 
2 has Zoe me Encouragement to do my {elf fl 
© Honour of Writing to you. The great Regard you b 
© fo often expreſſed for the Inſtruction and Improveme 

"© of our Sex, will, I hope, in your own Opinion ſuffi 
< ently excuſe me from making any Apology for the 
© pertinence of this Letter. The great Defire I have t 
0 Ebellic my Mind with ſome of thoſe Graces wic 
8 ſay are ſo becoming, and which you aſſert Read 
TE us to, has made me uneaſie till I am put in x 
0 pacity of attaining them: This, Sir, I ſhall never thin 
my ſelf in, till you ſnall be pleaſed to recommend on 
Author or Authors to my Peruſal. 
> ©<-F rhought indeed, when 1 firſt caſt my Eye on Ele 
s Letter, that I ſhould have had no occakion for reque 
" "© ing it of you; but to my very great Concern, I tune 
© onthe Peruſal of that Speator, I was entirely diſappoir 
© ed, and am as much at a loſs how to make uſe of n 
Time for that end as ever. Pray, Sir, oblige me at leaſt wit 
& one Scene, as you were pleaſedto entertain Eleonora wit 
your Prologue. 1 write to you not only my own Ser 
© timents, but alſo thoſe of ſeveral others of my Acquai 
"© ance, who are as little pleaſed with the ordinary mu 
ſpending one's Time as my ſelf: And if a 
© Dehre offer Knowledge, and a great Sen ſe of our preſet 
en may be thought a good Preſage and Larne 
© of Improvement, you may look upon your Time yt 


- 
4 


© ſhall beſtow in anſwering this requeſt not thrown aw; 
© ro no purpoſe. And I can't but add, that unleſs 50 


© haye a particular and more than ordinary Regard for E 
'© [eonoya, I have a better Tit'e to your Favour than ſhe 
ace I do not content my {cif with a Tea-Table 


7 
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of your Papers, but it is my Entertainment very of- 
rain when alone in my Cloſet, To ſhew you I am capa- 
of Improvement, and hate Flattery, I acknowledge I 
not like ſome of your Papers; but even there I am 
mier to call in queſtion my own ſhallow Underſtand- 


chan Mr. Se EcTamToR's profound Judgment. - 
Tam, Sir, your already (and in hopes 
being more A 1 7 


PARTHENIA- 
laſt Letter is written with ſo urgent and ſerious an 
that cannot but think it incumbent upon me to comply 
| ber Commands, which I ſhall do very ſuddenly, T. 
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Omnis 
N the preſent Emprineſs of the Town, I have ſeveral | 
Applications from the lower Part of the Players, to ad- — 
mir Suffering to paſs for Acting. They in very oblig- 

Terms defire me to leta Fall on the Ground, a Stum- 
or good Slap on the Back, be reckoned a Jeſt. Theſe | 
mbols I ſhall tolerate for a Seaſon, becauſe I hope the 
cannot continue longer than tillthe People of Condition 
Taſte return to Town. The Method, ſome time ago, 
to entertain that Part of the Audience who have no 
. — 
was 4 enough, ule it * 
on, and Mani Pct as could ſhow all the Po- 
te which the Body is capable of, from thoſe who. were 
epreſent all the Paſſions to which the Mind is ſubject. 
tho this was ſettled, and Intelle- 
aAtors oughtto be kept at a ſtill wider Diffance than 

ppear on the fame Stage at all: For which Reaſon 1 
A propoſe ſome Methods for the Improvement of —_ 
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| en by diſmiſſing all Bodily Actors to that ? 


IN Caſes Moment, where Men in fu 
- lick, the and mee of * thing « 
hear them 'out. Aud tho' a Pleader or Preacher is How 

or Aukwvard, the weight of their Matter commands f 
$$ 0nd Attention; but in Theatrical ſpeaking, if the Pe 
Tmer is not and he is utter 


diculous, In Caſes where there is little elſe expected, 
1 tue Pleaſure of the Ears and Eyes, the leaſt Diminution 
that Pleaſure is the higheſt Oftence, In acting, barely 
the Pert is ndt cortinientidble, but to be the l 
out is eotirethptible. "To uwoid rhefe Difficultics aud be 
, chcies,' I am informed, chat white I wis'out of Town 
ed ſuch O— 
fk 


Ain SPECTATOR, + SA $ 
6.[ FRQM-« Report that -ddoll Sion had followed 
5 to Town, and was to act a Part in the Lancaſ , 
nabe, I went laft Week to fee that Play. It wa H 
Fortune to fit next to a ice of the fe 
* 


_ © gline — arr — 4 _ 
young narrowly ſaved his ; 
* was aſtoniſhed, and an old A 4 m ee 
inn of Worth, whom 1 wou'd have bowed to in ihe 
Sto Yards diftance did not know'me,— © 
TERS 14% 45 7 e771 y'5, 37: TT 5 
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I you were what the Country People ed you, 
wle Witeh, could have wiſhed you — 10m vo 
v have exorciſed that Rabble of Broomſticks, with which 
ge were. haunted for above three Hours, I could have al- 
ed them to ſet gwen the Tray — a7 
Sport/men, It Juſtice, emplay | 

Regue wich his holy Water. This was the proper Uſe 
of them in Comedy, it the Author had ſtopped here; but 
| cannot conceive what Relation the Sacrifice of the Black 
lamb, and the Ceremonies of their Worſhip to the De- 
fl, kave'to the Bafinefs of Mirth and Humour. BS, 
"THE Gentleman who writ this Play, and has draven 
de Characters in it very Juftly, appears to have been 
Acded in his Witchcraft by an unwary following the in- 
bie S$hakeſpear. The Tncantarions in Markberh hare 
1 Solemnity wtmirably to the 'Occthon of that 
Tngedy, and fill the Mind wih a ſuitable Horror; be- 
les, that the Wirches are 3 part of the Story it ſelf, as 
we find it very particularly related in Hector Boetins, from 
whom he ſrems to have taken it. This therefore is u 
per Machine where the Buſineſs is dark, horrid and 
ody; but is exrreamly foreign from the Affair of Co- 
Subjects of this Kind, which we in themſelves 
can at no time became entertaining, but by 


Malin that Circle none durſt Walk but He. 


| | On, | 
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* Lü doe wachse till T have taken notice of 

© Moral with which this Comedy ends. The two you 
Ladies having given a notable Example of outwini 
©'thoſe who had a Right in the Diſpoſal of them, and 

pe without Conſent of Parents, one of the inn 

ies, who is eafily reconcil'd, winds vp all with 


E WS 


en whate er we will, 
There i; 72 which over- rules us fill, 


© Weare to h ſe that the Gallants are Men of Me 
© but if they had Rakes the Excuſe might have {er 
© as well. Hans Carvel's Wife was of the {ame Princip 
© but has expreſs'd it with a Delicacy which ſhews ſhe 
; not ſerious in her Excuſe, but in a ſort of Humorous Þ 

* loſophy turns off the Thought of her Guilt, and fas, 
Dat if weak Women go aſtray. 

7 ault than they. 


* THIS, no doubt, is a full Reparation, and diſmiſ 
I © the Audience with edifying Impreſſions. 
THESE thing ; fall under a Province you have x 
4 85 y purſu'd already, and therefore demand your Anim 
| | © verſion, for the —— ſo Noble an Entertainment 
© that of the Stage. It were to be wiſhed, that al 
e eorite for it hereafter would raiſe their Genius, by t 
> * Ambition" of pleaſing People of the beſt Underſtandi 
1 © and leave others who ſhew not hing of the Human Sp 
© but Riſibility, to ſeek their Diverſion at the Bear- Cad 
© or ſome other privileg d Place,” where Reaſon and g 
- — Fes no 6 ahem, - c 
8 2 I am, & 
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1 Seter ron, Aua 9, 171. 
Am now in the Sixty ſeventh Year of my Age, and 
| © read you with Approbation; but methinks you do 
d ſtrike at the Root of the greateſt Evil in Life, 
which is the falſe Notion of Gallantry in Love. It is, 
bas long been, upon a very ill Foot; but I who have 
den u Wife Forty Years, and was bred in a way that 
bus made me ever ſince very happy, ſee through the 
folly of it. In a Word, Sir, when I was a young Wo- 
in, all who ayoided the Vices of the Age were very 
wecfully edacated, and all Phantaſtical Objects were 
ned out of our Sight. The Tapeſtry Hangings, with 
tte great and venerable Simplicity of the Scripture Sto- 
nes, had better Effects than now the Loves of Venus and 


The Gentleman I am. Married to made Love to me in 
ſacture, but it was the Rapture of a Chriſtian and a 
Han of Honour, not a Romantick Hero, or a Whining 
Coxcomb: This put our Life upon a right Balis. To 
e you an Ides of our Regard: one to another, I en- 
dale to you ſeveral of his Letters writ Forty Years ago, 
when my Lover; arid one writ Yother Day, after ſo 


. 
ny Years Cohabitation. 4 
& Fi une 12. i er 
1 | . r Tour Servant, 8 
| ed: bn 6 nnn 
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Fey Vigilance - and ten thouſand Wiſhes for yój = 
vt Welfare and Repoſe could have any force, you laft 

Naht ſlept in Security, and had every good Angel in 
wur Atttendance. To have my Thoughts ever fixed oi 
jou; to live in conſtant Frar of every Accident to-whith 
man Life id able, and to ſend up my bourly Prayers . 
wert em from you I fay, —— ad 
Aas e ſuffer, is what I do for Her who'is in Pin | 
Approach, and calls all my render Sorrow Imper- 


et 


me ready to e with Tenderneis, but cannot give Re- 
| Eo my guheng Heart, that dictates what l am now 


: 


| * A 


* as 


A, or Bacchus and Ariadne in your fine preſent Prints. 


inence. Von are now! before my Eyes; my Kyes Har 
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"va rern How is all 
e Attention) broken! My Books are blank Papers, ad oi 
Friends Intruders. I have no hape of Quiet but ks 
2 your Phy. To t it, would make more for ye 
C Triumph. To give Pain is the Tyranny, to make 
« py the, true Empire of Beauty. If you would conk 
© aright, you'd find an agreeable Change in diſmiſſing 
PV < Attendance of a Slave, to receive the Complaiſance d 
| < Companion. I bear the former in hapes of the lit 
© Condition: As. 1 Ive in Chains beds mani 
_ < the Power which. inflicts em, ſo. 1 could enjoy Freed, 
< without forgetting the Mercy that gave. it. 
"x MADAM; I a0, . 
Your meſt Devoted, moft Obedient 


| 5 207 7 ile e Diliman bv id Forir, ſet 
"bag hopes of Ms when be writ this in the Monch folowny, 


- Madbm, September 3, 16) 
4 Morning dawned upon 
— 


c. NETORT the Light this 
© Exrth.l awaked, and 


heard, the Day appear'd with all the Influen 

upon your Perſon and Actions 
my lovely Charmer, talk of a blind Being tt 
their Hearts, I contemn their low Trages 
©. Love. l have not a which relates to you, tt 
L cannot with Confidence beſeech the All- ſeeing Pc 
to hleſs ma in. May He direct yon in al | 


+ Lavguapo to 
== 
* <\ - ; | | 
: ug Contempt. Beauty, my faireſt Creature, palls in t 
k Foſſeſſion, but I love alſo yorir' Minds yoor Sou! is 
| dear to me as my own; and if the Advantages of a lit 


© others, 
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vob 008 eh the Rageavours qt Life 

, can.qualify, me to raiſe ngvs 

F Brant Bad 6 e diſpoſed 25 yours is, our Days 
3 away with Joy; and old Age, inſtead. of intro- 
of Decay, give us hope 

bean Youth i a better Life; I have but few Mi- 
ron the Duty of my Employment to write in, and 
am n open what L have writ, therefore 


5 pardon. the firſt, Mind, which 
pd} Fin i litle Order REP 


1 aw, Derareft Creature, | 427 
| . . Devoted Servant. 


| z wv Wis ane the Dy fr nr Mi; 


{ 


We» 0 4 

Septoraber 2 5, 1671, 1 
Pin the hardedd thing inthe World to be im Loveiund 
OS Co - As for-me, all that ſpeale 
de © gry and I muſt lock my ſelf up, or other 
pe will do it for me. A Gentleman asked me this 
Nang what News from Hollazd, and I anſwered, She's 
Ie" Another-deiw'd Ngo go with 

atiVind(or, | reply'd, She detigns 
Prigthes-allow me at to kifs-pces ta whe ro 
Fi: that my Mind may be in ſome Com- 
I could write a Volume to you, but 
on Earth would fail ia . 

— what dif-intereſted Paſſion, 


I am ever yours, 


E WR - by September 30, "1674," | 
15 e is hs eee, : 


* u c thelatlumcs of Heawn, Lam to 
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be on the oblig d Side, and to employ al 
5 Endeavour to con vin ce you ald 20 A 
Senſe 1 have of your Condeſcenfiog in Chuſing, 


ZZ 


ea} 14 MADAM, your tho Fairbful, Hi 
wel * t Obeatens Humble Servus 
dannen en llow Letter, as 
hdr | 
. | © Oktober 20, 16 


J 2 my Paper is not finer, but I am for 
to write from a Coffee · Houſe where I am attend 
e about Buſineſs. There is 2 dirty Croud of Buſic Fac 
8. me talking of Money, while all my Ambition, 
e my Wealth is Love: Love, which animates my He 
© ſweeteris my Humour, my Soul, and affectze 
© ry Action of my Life. *Tis to my Lovely Charm 
< owe that miany Ideas are continually affix d ro WW ar 
Words ad Adicns: Tis the natural Effect of that Ge 
5 rous Paſſion: to create in the Admrers ſome Simili 
of the Object admir'd; thus; my Dear, I am every l 
t improve from ſo ſweet a Companion. Look up, my 
One, to that Heaven which made thee ſuch, and join 
mme to implore its Influence on our tender innocent He 
and beſerch the Author of «Love to bleſs the Rites 
aas ordain d, and-mingle with our Happineſs a juſt d 
< of oor” Trankent Condition, and a Reſignation to 
Win, which-only can regulate our Minds to a wy 
- © deavoar"to e and each other.. 


1, your genf 


* I or robe you with more Letters at this tim, 
* bernd hand which ſends you theſe Min 
dd ſmile to think = e is one 


fe The 


* 
a. 


whom he writes th, 


a. n Te * "a 

4-0 June 2% er 
pro bs che Patel for my Orwiſſio to d 
SED d t was no a ory, my tender Re 
2 you; been very wo Nn 
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Thoughts the Subje d of my laſt, made me determine 
a 1 it till 1 came my ſelf. But, my 
ey Creature, know it is not in the Power of Age, 
of Misfortunes or any other Accident which hangs over 
goman Life, to take from me the plealing Eſteem I have 
ar you, or the Memory of the iht Figure you ap- 


ed in when pave your Hand and Heart to, 
aw os "PS Madam, Tour moſt grateful » 
kat Husband, and obedient Servant. 
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F143. Tue/day, Auguſt 14. 
Nn eff wivere ſed valere Vita, Martial, | 
is an unreaſonable Thing ſome Men expect of their 
acquaintance. . They are ever complaining that they 
xe out” of Order, or diff „or they know not 
„and are ſo fur from letting that be a Reaſon for re- 
kg to their own Homes, that they make it their Argu- 
at for-coming into Company. What has any Body to 
with Accounts of a Man's being indiſpos d but his Phy- 

im If a Man laments in Company, where the reſt are 
Humour enough to enjoy themſelves, he ſhould- not 
eitill if a Servant is ordered to preſent him wirh a Por- 

r of Cawdle or Poſſet-Drink, by way of Admonition 
de go home to Bed. That Part of Life which we 
iy underſtand by the Word Converſation; is an 
Agence to the Sociable Part of our Make; and ſhould 
e us to bring our Proportion of good Will or good 
hour among the Friends we meet with, and not to 
de them with Relations which muſt of Neceſſity ob- 
them to a real or feigned Afliftion. Cares, Diſtreſſes, 

„ Unealineſſes, and Diſlikes of our own, are by 
mans to be obtruded upon our Friends. If we would 
Nader how little of this Viciſſitude of Motion and Reft, 
a we call Life, is ſpent with Satisfaction, we 
Abe more tender to our Friends, than to bring tbem 

wrrows:which do not belong to them. There is no 
Lie, but L .>9m Life; therefore Valetudinarians 

de ſworn they enter into Company, not ſo 
You, Il. L foys 
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Ly a Word of themſelves till the Meeting breaks 4 
is not here pretended, that we ſhould be — tk 
with Chaplets of Flowers round our Heads, or be crowne 
with Roſes in order to made our Entertainment aꝑreeib 
to us; but if (as it is uſually obſerved) they who refoly 
to be merry, ſeldom are fo; it will be much more-ualikd 
for us to be well pleaſed, if they are admitted who are 
ways complaining they are ſad. Whatever we do we ſhe 
keep up the Chearfulneſs of our Spirits, and never let ther 
fink below an Inclination at leaſt to be well pleaſed: I. 
Way to this, is to keep our Bodies in Exerciſe, our Mind 
at Eaſe. That inſipid State wherein neither are in Vigo 
is not to be accounted any Part of our Portion of Beim 
When we are in the Satisfaction of ſome innocent Pleaſun 
or Purſuit of ſome laudable Defign, we are in the Poſſeſſi 
of Life, of Human Life. Fortune will give us Diſappoin 
ments enough, and Nature is attended with Infirmiti 
enough, without our adding to the y Side of ox 
Account by our Spleen or ill Humour. Poor Cottilus, 
mong ſo many real Evils, a chronical Diſtemper and a n: 
row Fortune, is never heard to complain: That equ 
Spirit of his, which any Man may have, that, like hin 
will conquer Pride, Vanity and AﬀeRation, and follo 
Nature, is not to be broken, becauſe it has no Points t 
contend for. To be anxious for nothing but what N 
ture demands as neceſſary, if it is not the Way to au Ett 
is the Way to what Men aim at by getting an Eſtate. Th 
Temper will preſerve Health in the Body, as well as 


quility in the Mind, Cottilus fees the World in an Hu 
with the ſame Scorn that a ſober Perſon ſees a Man « G 
Hud he been contented with what he ought to have bee N 
how could, ſay s he, ſuch a one have met with ſuch a D 
appointment? If another had valued his Miſtreſs for w. Pn 
he ought to have loved her, be had not been in her owe de 
If her Virtue had had a Part of his Paſſion, her Levity h \* 
been his Cure; ſhe could not then have been falſe and mfr is 


able at the ſame Time. eilt 

SIN CE ve cannot promiſe our ſelves conſtant Heal 
Jet us endeavaur at ſuch a Temper as may be our beſt Sup 
port in the Decay of it. Uraxius has arrived at that Con 
poſure of Soul, and wrought himſelf. up to ſuch a Negle 
A every thing with which the Generality of Mankind 
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chanted, that nothing but acute Pains can give him Di- 
 Mfrhance, and againſt thoſe too he will tell his intimate 
Friends he has a Secret which gives him t Eaſe. . U- 
is ſo thoroughly perſuaded of another Life, and en- 
ours ſo ſincerely to ſecure an Intereſt in it, that he 
boks upon Paia but as a quickning of his Pace to an 
Wome, where he fhall be better provided for than in his 
weſent Apartment. Inſtead of the melancholly Views 
ich others are apt to give themſelves, he will tell you 
lat be has forgot he is mortal, nor will he think of him- 
as ſuch. He thinks at the Time of his Birth he en- 
wed into an eternal Being; and the ſhort Article of Death 
will not allow an Interruption of Lite; tince that Mo- 
nt is not of half the Duration of his ordinary Sleep. 
is his Being one uniform and conſiſtent Series of 
tearful Diverſions and moderate Cares, without ear or 
bye of Futurity. Health to him is more than Pleaſure 
mother Man, and Sickneſs leſs affecting to him than 
lifpolition is to others. 
| muſt confeſs, if one does not regard Life after this 
mer, none but Ideots can paſs it away with any tolo- 
tle Patience. Take a fine y who is of a delicate 
ame, and you _ obſerve from the Hour ſhe riſes a 
win Wearineſs of all that paſſes about her. I know 
re than one who is much too nice to be quite alive. 
ue ſick of ſuch ſtrange frightful People that they 
tt; one is ſo aukward, and another ſo diſagreeable, that 
boks like a Penance to breathe the ſame ir with them. 
l true, 28 Part of Ceremony | 
ing a t ies turns upon their 
heafineſs; and I'll =. if the How-d'ye — ok 


Women were to 
- » UT 


Tis certain, that to enjo) 
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ſhould not form our Minds to expt& Tranſport on eyer 
Occaſion, but know how-to make it Enjoyment to be 
out of Pain, Ambition, Envy, vagrant Deſire, or imper 
tinent Mirth will take up our Minds, without we c. 
poſſeſs our ſelves in that Sobriety of Heart which is abort 
all Pleaſures, and can be felt much better than deſcribed 
But the ready Way, I believe, to the right Enjoyment of 
Life, is by a Proſpect towards another to have but a ver 
mean Opinion of it. A great Author of our Time has { 
this in an excellent Light, when with a Philoſophick Pit 
of Human Life, he ſpoke of it in his Theory of the Ext} 
in the following manner. | 
FOR what is this Life but a Circulation of little me 
Action:? We lie down and riſe again, dreſs — e 
and wax hungry, work or play, and are weary, and then x 
lie down again, and the Circle returns. We ſpend the Day 
Tr;fles, and when the Night comes we throw our ſelves into: 
Bed of Folly, amongſt Dreams aud broken Thoughts and wil 
Ima; mations. Our Reaſon lies aficep by us, and we are ſt 
the Jie as arram Brutes as thoſe that ſleep in the Stallsori 
the Field. Are not the Capacities of Man higher than the 
Lind ought not his Ambition, and Expectations to be greater 
Let us be A venturers for another World: Iis at leaſt a fai 
aud noble Chance; and there is nothing in this worth. 
Thoughts or our Paſſions. If we ſhould be diſappointed, we ar 
frilk no worſe than the reſt of our Fellow Mortals; and if 
ſucceed in our Expettation, we are eternally happy. 
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8 2h Spectator fiem. | ef 
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ry E' has been the Delight and Torment of ciao: 
_—_ ng ce it The Philoſophers © - 
felt its Influence ſo ſenſibly, that almoſt every onel 4 
them has left us ſomeSaying or other. _ * * 
hetoo well knew the Power of it. One 2 
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perſon is a more powerful Recommendation, than 
the belt Letter that can be writ ia your Favour. Another 
eres the Poſſeſſor of it to conſider it as a meer Gift of 
Nure, and not any Perfection of his own. A Third calls 
i « hort-liv'd Tyranny; a Fourth, a ſilent Fraud, becauſe 
| impoſes upon us without the Help of Language; but, l 
think Carzeades ſpoke as much like a Philoſopher ac any 
of them, tho? more like a Lover, when he called it Roy- 
ty without Force. It is not indeed to be denied, that 
there is ſomething irreſiſtible in a Beauteous Form; the 
moſt Severe will not pretend, that they do not feel an 
immediate Prepoſſeſſion in Favour of the Handſome. No 
due denies them the Privilege of being firſt heard, and 
teing regarded before others in Matters of ordinary Conſi- 
feration. At the ſame time the Handſome ſhould conſider 
tht it is a Poſſeſſion, as it were, foreign to them, No 
ane can give it himſelf, or preſerve it when they have ir. 
Yet ſo it is, that People can any Quality in the World 
better than Beauty. It is the Conſolation of all who are 
pfurally too much affected with the Force of it, that 4 
lite Attention, if a Man can attend with Judgment, will 
tue them. Handſome People uſually are ſo phantaſtically 
den d with themſelves, that if they do not kill at firit 
Sight, as the Phraſe is, a ſecond Interview diſarms them 
of all their Power. But I ſhall make this Paper rather a 
Wrning-Piece to give Notice where the Danger is, than 
v propoſe Inſtructions how to avoid it when you have 
fallen in the Way of it. Handſome Men ſhall be the Sub- 
ſects of another Chapter, the Women ſhall take up the pre- 
kat Diſcourſe, | 
AMARTL LIS, who has been in Town but one Win- 
ter, is extreamly improved with the Arts of Good-Breed- 
ve, without leaving Nature. She has not loft the Native 
vinplicicy of her Aſpe&t, to ſubſtitute that Patience of be- 
ig ſtared at, which is the uſual Triumph and Diſtinction 
A a Town Lady. In Publick Aſſemblies you meet her 
wreleſs Eye diverting it ſelf with the Objects around her, 
nienſidle that ſhe herſelf is one of the brighteſt in the 


Place , 


DULCISS A is quite of another Make, ſhe is almoſt a 
deny by Nature, but more than one by Art. If it were 
poluble for her to * any Limb ang 
| 3 
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ſke would do ſome Part of the Execution ſhe meditate 
but tho ſhe deſigns her ſelf a Prey, ſhe will not ſtay to be 
taken. No Painter can give you Words for the differer 
Aſpets of Dulciſſa in half a Moment, where-ever ſhe 2 
pears: So little does ſhe accompliſh what fhe takes f. 
much Pains for, to be gay and careleſs. 
ME RA is attended with all the Charms of Woma 
and Accompliſhments of Man. It is not to be doubts 
but ſhe has a great deal of Wit, if ſhe were not ſuch 
Beauty; and ſhe would have more Beauty had ſhe not { 
much Wit. Affectation prevents her Excellencies fro 
walking together. If ſhe has a Mind to ſpeak ſuch 
Thing, it muſt be done with ſuch an Air of her Body 
.and it ſhe has an Inclination to look very careleſs, there i 
ſuch a ſmart Thing to be faid at the fame Time, that t 
Detign of being admired deſtroys it ſelf. Thus the u 
happy Merab, tho a Wit and Beauty, is allowed to be nei 
ther, becauſe ſhe will always be both. 

ALB ACINDA has the Skill as well as Power « 
Plealing. Her Form is majeſtick, but her Aſpect humble 
All gcod Men ſhould beware of the Deſtroyer, She wi 
ſpeak to you like your Siſter till ſhe has you fure; buti 
the moſt vexatious of Tyrants when you are ſo, Her F: 
miliarity of Behaviour, her indifferent Queſtions, and gene 
ral Converſation, make the filly Part of her Votaries f 
of Hopes, while the wiſe fly from her Power. She we 
knows ſhe is too Beautiful and too Witty to be indiffertr 
to any who converſe with her, and therefore knows ht 
does not leſſen her ſelf by Familiarity, but gains Occaſiot 
of Admiration, by ſeeming Ignorance of her Perfection. 
EU DOSIA adds to the Height of her Stature a Nob 
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ty of Spirit which ſtill diſtinguiſhes her above the reſt 
her Sex, Beauty in others js lovely, in others agreeable, it 
others attractive; but in it is commanding: Lowe 
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towards Eudoſia is a Sentiment like the Love of Glory 
The Lovers of -other Women are ſoftened into Fondnel 
the Admirers of Eudoſia exalted into Ambition, 

E UCRATTA preſents her ſelf to the Imaginatior 
with a more kindly Pleaſure, and as ſhe is Woman, be 
+ ook Feminine, If we were A — [mage 
of Di in a Man, we ſhould give him Wiſdom 
Valour, as being eſſential to the of Manhood 
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Ine manner, if you deſcribe a right Woman in a lau- 
Senſe, ' ſhe ſhould have Softneſs, tender Fear, 
Fil thoſe Parts of Life, which diſtinguiſh her from the 
ter Ser; with ſome Subordination to it, but ſuch an 
kferiority that makes her ſtill more-lovely. Eucratia is that 
ware, the is all over Woman, Kindneſs: is all her Art, 
Behuty all her Arms. Her Look, her Voice, her Geſture, 
whole Behaviour is truly Feminine. A Goodneſs mixed 
with Fear, gives a Tincture to all her Behaviour. It would 
{Savage to offend her, and Cruelty to ufe Art to gain her. 
hers are Beautiful, but Eucratia thou art Beauty! 
OMUNAM ANTE is made for Deceit, ſhe has an A- 
het as Innocent as the famed Lucrece, but a Mind as Wild 
4 the mort famed Cleopatra: Her Face s a Veſtal, 
it her Heart a Meſſalina. Who that beheld O-mamante's 
gligent unobſerving Air, would believe that ſhe hid un- 
v that regardleſs Manner rhe witty Proſtitute, the rapa- 
Sous Wench, the prodigal Curtizan? She can, when ſhe 
adorn thoſe Eyes with Tears like an Infant that is 
did! She can caſt down that pretty Face in Confuſion, while 
jou rage with Jealoufie,, and ſtorm at her Perfidiouſneſss 
be can wipe her Eyes, tremble and look frighted, till you 
Ink your ſelf à Brute for your Rage, own your ſeit an 
Bifender, beg Pardon, and make her new Preſents. 
BUT I go too far in reporting only the Dangers in be- 
loding the s, which I deſigu for the Inſtrution 
the Fair as well as their Beholders; and ſhall end this 
Rlpſody with mentioning what I thought was well 
mough fad of an Ancient Stage to a Beautiful Youth, whom 
A fav admiring his own Figure in Braſs. What, faid the 
her; could that Image of yours ſay for it ſeif if ic 
would ſpeak? It might fay, (anſwered the Youth) That it 
b very Beautiful. And are not you 4 d, reply'd the 
nick, to value your ſelf upon that only of which 4 ny 
aß is capable ? P's 


L 4 Thurſday, 
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Sexltitians parler p Hor, 
IF the following Enormities are not amended upon th 


1 fr Mention, 1 defice further Notice from my Co 
reſpondents. 1 wt | 


', Mr.SPECTATOR) _ n ſhy 
I Am obliged to you for your Diſcourſe the other D- 

| I upon frivolous Diſputants, who with great Warmth 
and Enumeration of many Circumſtances and Authoritic 
<« undertake to prove Matters which no Body living deni 
« You cannot employ your ſelf more uſefully than in ac 
< juſiing the Laws of Diſputation in Coffee · houſes and ac 
« cidental Companies, as well as in more formal Debate 
Among many other Things which your own Experiend 
< muſt ſuggeſt to you, it will be very obliging if you pleal 
c to take Notice of W L wi any en. repeat wh 
< Hudibras ſays of ſuch Diſputants, which is ſo true, th: 
< it is almoſt Proverbialz but ſhall only acquaint you wit 
< a Ser of young Fellows of the Inns of Court, whoſe F 
< thers have provided for them ſo plentifully, that the 
need not be very anxious to get Law into their Head 
c for the Service of their Country at the Bar; but are « 
« thoſe who are ſent (as the Phraſe of Parents is) to ti 
« Temple to know how to keep their own, One of tt 
Gentlemen is very loud and captious at a Coffee-Hou 
« which I frequent, and being in his Nature troubled wit 
nan Humour of Contradiction, though withal exceſſive Ig 
© norant, he has found a Way to indulge this Tempe, g 
con in [dleneſs and Ignorance, and yer ſtill give himſe 
< the Air of a very learned and knowing Man, by ti 
c Strength of his Pocket. The Misfortune of the Thing is 
I have, as it happens ſometimes, a greater Stock of Learn) 
© ing than of Money. The Gentleman I am ſpeaking o 
© takes Advantage of the Narrowneſs of my Circumſtan 


«© ces in ſuch a manner, that be has read al chat 1 cane 
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end to, and runs me down with ſuch a poſitive Air, and 
with ſuch powerful Arguments, that from a very Learn- 
ei Perſon 1 am thought a mere Pretender. Not long 
Fo I was relating that I had read ſuch a Paffige in Ta- 
| aus, up ſtarts my young Gentleman in a full Company, 
nd pulling out his Purſe offered to lay me ten Guinezs, 
ito be ſtaked immediately in that Gentleman's Hands, 
(pointing to one ſmoaking at another Table) that I was 
Interly miſtaken. I was Dumb for want of ten Guineas ; 
le went on unmercifully to triumph over my Ignorance 
{how to take him up, and told the whole Room he had 
tread Tacitus twenty Times over, and ſuch 2 remarkable 
Incident as that could not eſcape him, He has at this 
Time three conſiderable Wagers depending between him 
Ind ſome of his Companions, who are rich enough to 
Fhold an Argument with him. He has five Guineas upon 
[Queſtions in Geography, two that the Je of Wight is a 
Peninſula, and three Guineas to one that the World is 
mund. We have a Gentleman comes to our Coffee- 
Houſe, who deals mightily in Antique Scandal; my Diſ- 
putant has laid him Twenty Pieces upon a Point of Hi- 
ory, to wit, that Ceſar never lay with Caio's Siſter, as 
x ſcandalouſly reported by ſome People. 
THERE are feveral of this fort of Fellows in 
Town, who Wager themſelves into Stateſmen, Hiſtori- - 
ms, Geographers, Mathematicians, and every other Art, 
when the Perſons with whom they talk have not Wealth 
qual to their Learning, I beg of you to prevent, in theſe 
Joungſters, this compendious Way to Wiſdom, which 
whs other People ſo much Time and Pains, and you 
vil oblige - | | 


Your humble Holds 


M0 Coffee- Houſe near the 
M. SPECTATOR, Temple, Aug. 12, 1711, 
ERF's a young Gentleman that ſings Operi- Tunes, 

Lor. Whiſtles in a full Houſe, Pray let him know 

lat he has no Right to act here as if he were in an 
Empty Room, Be pleaſed to divide the Spaces of a Pub- 
ack Room, and certifie Whiſtlers, Singers, and Common 
Ontors, that are heard further than their Portion of the: 
Nom comes to, that the Law is open, and that there is 
Ls an 


© —_— 
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© an Equity which will relieve us from ſuch as in 
< in our Lawful Diſcourſe, as much as againſt ſuch 28 flo 
c Us on the Road. I take theſe Perſons, Mr. S pECTAT 0A 
< to be ſuch Treſpaſſers as the Officer in your Stage - Coach 
« and am of the me Sentiment with Counſellor Ephrain 
« It is true the young Man is rich, and, as the Vulgar f. 
« needs not care for any Body; but ſure that is no Auth; 
< rity for him to go whiſtle where he pleaſes. 


I am, SIR, Your moſt humble Serugy 


P. S. © I have Chambers in the Temple, and here xr 
© Students that learn upon the Hautboy ; pray deſire th 
© Benchers, that all Lawyers who are Proficients in Wind 
* Muſick may lodge to the Thames. 


ay «a — — > © - > + — 


| Mr. SPECTATOR, 


C E are a Company of young Women who pt 

W © our Time — much together, and obliged | 
the mercenary Humour of the Men to be as mercenaril 
© inclined as they are. There viſits among us an old g; 
© chelor whom each of us has a Mind to. The Fellow 
rich, and knows he may have any of us, therefore 
© particular to none, but exceſſively ill-bred. His Plc 
< ſantry conſiſts in Romping, he ſnatches Kiſſes by Su 
prize, puts his Hand in our Necks, tears our Fans, rob 
us of Ribbons, forces Letters out of our Hands, loo 
into any of our Papers, and a Thouſand other Rudeneſſe 
Nowy what I'll defire of you is to acquaint him, 
< Printing this, that if he does not marry one of us ve 
< ſuddenly, we have all agreed, the next Time he preten 
to be rnerry, to affront him, and uſe him Ike a Clou 
© as he is. In the Name of the Siſterhood I take my Lea 
* of you, and am, as they all are, 


Your Conſtant Reader, and Well-Wiſhr 


1 ˙ 


1 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
C And ſeveral others of your Female Readers, have cot 
- & © formed our ſelves to your Rules, even to our v 
© Dreſs. There is not one of us but has reduced our ov 
© ward Pettieoat to its ancient Sizable Circumference, t 


< indeed we rein fill a Quiked one uodernenb, 1 


Ser ere . . ox 
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nales us not altogether unconformable to the Faſhion ; 
but tis on Condition Mr. SpETATOR extends not his 
+ Cenſure ſo far. But we find you Men ſecretly approve 
+ our Practice, by imitating our Pyramidical Form. The 
Skirt of your faſhionable Coats forms as large a Circum- 
i ference as our Petticoats; as theſe are ſet out with Whale- 
bone, ſo are thoſe with Wire, to encreaſe and ſuſtain the 
{ Bunch of Fold that hangs down on each fide; and the 
Hat, I perceive, is decreaſed in juſt proportion to our 
( Headedrefſes. We make a regular Figure, but I defy 
jour Mathematicks to give Name to the Form you ap- 
(pear in. Your Architecture is mere Gothick, and betrays 
(4 worſe Genius than ours; therefore if you are partial to 
jour own Sex, I ſhall be leſs than I am now 

I Your Humble Servant. 


4 4 : _ . 9 
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Nemo Vir Magnus ſine aliquo Aſflatu divino 8 


E know the higheſt Pleaſure our Minds are capa- 
ble of enjoying with Compoſure, when we read 
ſublime Thoughts communicated to us by Men 
of Great Genius and Eloquence. Such is the Entertainment 
we meet with in the * Parts of Ciceros Wri- 
ing. Truth and good have there ſo charming 2 
Dreſs, that they could hardly be more agreeably repreſent- 
gd with the Addition of poetical Fiction and the Power of 
Numbers. This ancient Author, and a modern one, have 
len into my Hands within theſe few Days; and the Im- 


ay they have left upon me, have at the preſent quite 
bled me for a merry Fellow. The Modern is that ad- 
mirtble Writer the Author of the Theory of the Earth. 
The Subjects with which I have lately been entertained in 
dem both bear a near Affinity; they are upon Enquiries 
ito Hereafter, and the Thoughts of the latter ſeem to me 
to de raiſed above thoſe of the former in proportion to his 
Arantages of Scripture and Revelation. If I bad a Mind 

tO 
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to it, I could not at preſent talk of any thing elſe; there 
fore 1 ſhall Cs Peer in he the a, tranſeribe 
"Paragraph out of the other, for the Speculation of th 
Day. Cicero tells us, that Plato reports Socrates, upon re 
ceiving his Sentence, to have ſpoken to his Judges in tþ 
following Manner. | 
'I have preat , oh my Judges, that it is infinite! 
to my Advantage that I am ſent to Death: For it muſſt 
© Neceflity be, that one of theſe two things mult be t 
* Conſequence. Death muſt take away all theſe Senſes, « 
convey me to another Life. If all Senſe is to be tak 
* away, and Death is no more thati that profound $] 
« without Dreams, in which we are ſometimes buried, « 
* Heavens! how defirable is it to die? how many = ; 
* we know in Life preferrable to ſuch a State? Bur if it 
* true thatDeath is but a Paſſage to Places which they wt 
lived before us do now in habit, how much till happic 
is it to go from thoſe who call themſelves Judges, to ap 
« pear before thoſe that really are fuchz before Mines, 
s damanthus, Racus and Triptolemus, and to meet Men w 
'< Have lived with Juſtice arid Truth? Is this, do you thin 
no happy Journey? Do you think it nothing to ſpes 
with Orpheus, Miu ſæus, Homer and Heſiod? 1 would, | 
« deed, ſuffer many Deaths to enjoy theſe Things. Wi 
-« what particular Delight ſhould | talk to Palamedes, A 
and others who like me have ſuffered by the Iniquity « 
« their Judges, I ſhould examine the Wiſdom of that gre 
Prince, who carried fuck mighty Forces againſt Troy; at 
argue with Ulyſſes and Siſgphns, upon difficult Points, 25 
have in Converſation here, without being in Danger c 
being condemned. But let not thoſe among you w 
* have pronounced me an innocent Man be atraid of Deat 
Noe Harm can arrive at a good Man whether dead or 
« virg; his Affairs are always under the Direction of tt 
© © Gods; nor will I believe the Fate which is aliotted to n 
my ſelf this Day to have arrived by Chance; nor have 
* ought to ſay either againſt my Judpes or Accuſers, bi 


- 


that they thought they did me an Injury. But I * 
* tain — too long, it is Time that I retire to Death, 20. "5 
« you to your Affairs of Life; which of us has the Bette Di 
'* is known to the Gods, but to no mortal Man. — 


TH! 
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HE divine Socrates is here repreſented ina Figure wor- 
b great Wiſdom and Philoſophy, worthy the grexteſt 
Man that ever breathed. But the modern Diſcourſe 
written opon a Subject no leſs than the Diſſolution of 
ure it ſelf, Oh how glorious is the old Age of that 
beat Man, who has ſpent his Time in ſuch Contemplati- 
as has made this Being, what only it ſhould be, an Edu- 
htion for Heaven! He has, according to the Lights of Rea- 
iq and Revelation, which ſeemed to him cleareſt, traced 
Steps of Omnipotence: He has, with a Celeſtial Ambi- 
00, as far as it is conſiſtent with Humility and Devotion, 
unined the Ways of Providence, from the Creation to 
Diſſolution of the viſible World. How pleafing muft 
e been the Speculation, to obſerve Nature and Provi- 
eee move together, rhe phyſical and moral World mafch 
will fame Pace: To obſerve Paradiſe and eternal Spring the 
ir of Innocence, troubled Seaſons and angry Skies the 
nion of Wickedneſs and vice. When this admirable 
athor has reviewed all that has paſt, or is to come, which 
tes to the habitable World, and run through the whole 
ice of it, how could a Guardian Angel, that has attend- 
lit through all its Courſes or Changes, ſpeak more em- 
qatically at the End of his Charge, than does our Authors 
when he makes, as it were, a Funeral Oration over this 
tbe, look ing to the Point where it once ſtood? : 
3 if you pleaſe. to take Leave of this 
Abject. upon this Occaſiom ot the Vanity and 
ranfient Glory of this habitable World. How by the 
Force of one Element breaking looſe _=_ the reſt, all 
le Vanities of Nature, all the Works of Art, all the La- 
tours of Men, are reduced to Nothing. All that we ad- 
mired and adored before as great and magnificent, is ob- 
iterated or vaniſhed; and another Form and Face of things, 
pain, ſimple, and every where the fame, overſpreads 
the whole Earth, Where are now the great Empires of 
the World and their great Imperial Cities? Their Pil- 
lrs, Troplies, and Monuments of Glory? Shew. me 
where they ſtood, read the Infcription, tell me the Vict· 
0's Name, ' What Remains, what Impreſſions, what 
Difference, or Diſtinction, do you ſee in this Maſs of 
Fire? Rome it ſelf, eternal Rome, the great City, the 
; Lopreſs of the World, whoſe Domination and Superſti- 
tion, 
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tion, antient and modern, make a great Part of the 
. < ſtory of this Earth, what is become of her now? $1 
c hid her Foundations , and her Palaces were ſtro 
c and ſurnptuous; She glorified her ſelf, and lived delicio 
c and ſaid in her Heart 1 ſit a Queen, and ſhall ſee no 
e row: But her Hour is come, ſhe is wiped away from tl 
« Face of the Earth, and buried in everlaſting Oblivic 
« Burt it is not Cities only, ind Works of Mens Hands, b 
c the everlaſting Hills, the Mountains and Rocks of i 
t Earth are melted as Wax before the Sun, and their Pl. 
ci no where formd. Here ſtood the Alpes, the Loadof t 
Earth, that covered many Countries, and reached the 
Arms from the Ocean to the Black Sea; this huge Maſs 
c Stone is ſoftned and diſſolved as a tender Cloud into Ra 
Here ſtood the African Mountains, and Atlas with 
Top above the Clouds; there was frozen bs, ar 


Tum, and Imaus, and the Mountains of Aſia; and yt 
der towards the North, ſtood the Riphaan Hills, cloath 
c in Ice and Snow. All theſe are vaniſhed, dropt away 


are 


the Snow upon their Heads. Great and 
<. Works, juſt and true are. thy Ways, thow King of Saint 


©. Hallelujah! 
Wi; CA ” 'C . 0 * 8 FP wad 7 <4 e I) 
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Ne 1 47: Saturday, Auguſt 18. 


Pronuntiatio oft Poci Fultus & G moderatio cu 
fo of vcis c & Ga * 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
EE well reading of the Common-Prayer is of 
NY eat Importance, and ſo much neglected, th 
n take the Liberty to offer to your Canſideratic 
< ſome Particulars on that Subject: And what more wo 
© thy your Obſervation than this? A thing ſo-Publick,: 
© of ſo high Conſequence, It is indeed wonderful, that th 
© frequent Exerciſe of it ſhould not make the Performe 
of that Duty more expert in it. This Inability, as I cor 
< ceive, proceeds from the little Care that is taken of th 
_ Reading, while Boys and at School, where when they 


* 
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> 
boot into Latin. they are looked upon as above Enghſb, the 
Reading of which is wholly negleRed, or at leaſt read to 
very little ſe, without any due Obſervations made 
tothem of the proper Accent and manner of Reading; 
y this means they have acquired ſuch ill Habits as won't 
aſly be removed. The only way that I know of to re- 
y this, is topropoſe ſome Perſon of great * | 
| way as a Pattern for them; Example being moſt 
i to convince the Learned, as well as inſtruct the Ig- 
 porant. | 
YOU muſt know, Sir, I've been a conſtant Frequenter 
bof the Service of the Church of England for above. theſe 
four Years laſt paſt, and till Suwday was Sevennight ne- 
yer diſcovered, to ſo great a Degree, the. Excellency of 
the Common Prayer. When being at St. James s Garlick- 
Church, 1 heard the Service read ſo diſtinctly, ſo em- 
| phaticaſy, and ſo fervently, that it was next to an Im- 
| roſſibility to be unattentive. My Eyes and my Thoughts 
' could not wander as uſual, but were confin d to my ng 


ers; I then confidered I addreſſed my ſelf to the Almi 
ty, and not to a beautiful Face. And when I 
on my former Performances of that Duty, I found I had 
'run it over as a matter of Form, in compariſon to the 
Manger in which I then diſcharged it. My Mind was 
really affected, and fervent Wiſhes accompanied my Words. 
' The Confeſſion was read with ſuch a refigned Humility, 
' the Abſolution with ſuch a comfortable Authority, the 
Rings with ſuch a Religious Joy, as-made me 
' feel thoſe Affections of the Mind in a manner I never did 
' tefore, To remedy therefore the Grievance, above com- 
' plained of, I humbly propoſe, that this excellent Reader, 
' upon the next and every Annual Aſſembly of the. Clergy 
' of Sion College, and all other Conventions, ſhould read 
' Prayers before them. For then thoſe, that are afraid of 
' iretching their Mouths, and ſpoiling their ſoft Voice, 
will learn to Read with Clearneſs, Loudneſs, and S 

| Others that affect a rakiſh negligent Air by folding their 
' Arms, and lolling on their Book, will be taught a de- 
cent Behaviour, and comely Erection of Body. Thoſe 
that Read ſo faſt as if impatient of their Work, may learn 
to ſpeak Deliberately. There is another ſort of Perſons 
+ Whom 1 call Pindarick Readers, as being confined to by 
s 
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« ſet meaſure; theſe Pronounce five or fix Words wit 
great Deliberation, and the five or fix Subſequent on, 
* with as great Celerity: The firſt part of a Sentence wi 
# very exalted Voice, and the latter part with a Submi 
© five one: Sometimes again with one fort of Tone, 2 
* immediately after with a very different one. Theſe Ger 
* tlemen will learn of my admired Reader an Evenneſ; ( 
Voice and Delivery. And all who are Innocent of the 
Afſectations, but read with ſuch an Indifferency 6 
ene e 
© formed of the Art of Reading movingly and feryert! 
* how'to the Emphaſis, and give the proper Acc 
to esch Word, and how to vary the Voice according t 
the Nature of the Sentence. There is certainly a . 
great Difference between the Reading a Prayer andaG 
* zette, which I beg of you to inform a Sett af Reade: 
* who affect, forſooth, a certain Gentleman-like Famili 
* rify of Tone, and mend the Lan as they go on, cr 
* mg "inſtead of Pardoneth and Abſolveth, Pardons an 
© Abſolves. Theſe are often pretty Claſſical Scholars, m 
* would think it an unpardonable Sin to read Virgil 0 
s Martial with fo little Fafte as they do Divine Service, 

. © THIS Indifferency ſeems to me to ariſe from the Et 
* deavours of avoiding the Imputation of Cant, and the fil 
* Notion of it. It will be — therefore to trace the C 

riginal and Signification of this Word. Cant is, by ſom 
* People, derived" from one Andrew Cant, who, they fa 
* wes a Presbyterian Minifter in ſome illiterate part of Scat 
land, who by Exerciſe and Uſe had obtained the Faculty 
* aliasGift, of Talking in the Pulpit in ſuch a Dialect, th 
it's ſaid he was under ſtood by none but his own Congre 
* gation, and not by all of them. Since Maſ. Cant's time 
© It has been underſtood in a larger Senſe, and fignifies a 
* ſudden Exclamations, Whinings, unuſual Tones, and i 
© fine all Praying and Preaching, like the unlearned of thi 
4 tans. But I hope a proper Elevation of Voice 
© a due Emphaſis and Accent, are not to come within th 
©* Deſcription: So that our Readers may till be as unlike 
* the Presbyterians as they pleaſe. The Diſſcoters (I mes 
© ſuch as I have heard) do indeed elevate their Voices, but 
© it is with ſudden jumps from the lower to the high 

# part of them; and that with ſo little Senſe or Skill, that 


© the 
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their Elevation and Cadence is Bawling and Mutterings 
They make uſe of an Emphaſis, but ſo improperly, that 
it is often placed on ſome very inſignificant Particle, as 
won if, or and. Now if theſe Improprieties have ſa great 
n Effect on the People, as we have, how great 
n lafluence would the Service bf our ch, containing 
the beſt Prayers that ever were .compoſed, and that in 
Terms moſt affectiag, moiſt humble, and moſt expreſſive 
of our Wants, and Dependance on the Object of our Wor- 
ſhip, diſpos d in moſt proper Order, and void of all Confu · 
on; what lafluence, I ſay, would theſe Prayers have, 
were they delivered with adue Emphaſis, an appofite Ri- 
ing and Variation of Voice, the Sentence concluded with 
* — and, in a — bans © ſach an Accent 
turn of Speech as is peculiar to Prayer? a1 
As the matter of 2 2 — — Diſſent — 
T . you inſigniſicant Words 
Phraſes raiſed by alively Vehemence; in our own Churches, 
ihe moſt exalted Senſe depreciated, by a diſpaſſionate 
lndolence. 1 remember to have heard Dr. S ſuy in 
bs Pulpir, of the Common-Prayer; that, at leaſt, it was 
« perfect as any thing of Human Inſtitution: IfrheGen- 
temen,who ere in this kind would pleaſe to recollect the 
ny Pleaſantries they had read upon thoſe who recite 
pod Things with an ill Grace, they would go on to 
think that what-in that Caſe is only Ridiculous, in them- 
les is Impious, But leaving this to.their own Refleti- 
. L ſhall conclude this Trouble with what: Caſar faid 
— 99 ep: phe} weir — 1 
im, Do you read or ſmg ? If you ſmg, you ſing very ill. 
DESI re? NN 22 
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VI which they lately complained of, and I publiſhed 
an Account of, are ſo far from being amended, that 

Evils ariſe eyery Day to interrupt their Converſation, 

| in 
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ia Contempt of my R My Friend who writes for 
the Cofſee-houſe nea the Temple, informs me, that t. 
Gentleman who conſtantly ſings a Voluntary in ſpite of t 
whole Company, was more muſical than ordinary after rea 
ing my Paper; and has not been contented with that, but h. 
eancd p oth Glaſs i the Middle of the Room, 2 
practiſed Minuet - ſteps to his own Humming. The ince 
ible Creature has gone ſtill 2 of 
, with one Hand extended as leading a Lady in it, | 
has danced both French and Country-Dances, and admoniſ} 
ed his ſuppoſed Partner by Smiles and Nods to hold uph 
Head; and fall back, according to the reſpective Facings a 
Evolutions of the Dance. Before this Gentlemen began th 
iſe, be was to clear his Throat by<euohix 
ſpitting a full half Hour; and as ſoon as he ſtruck up; 
to an Attorney's Clerk in the Room, whether | 
t. Since. you from Death. have met at 
then asked the young Fellow (pointing to a Chancery-Billut 
der his Arm) w that was an Opera- Score he carried 
ivg foran Anſwer he fell into the Exe 
„and practiſed his Airs to the 
Houſe who were turned upon him, without the lea 
Shame or Repentance for his former T 
I am to the laſt Degree at a Loſs what to do with tt 
young Fellow, except I declare him an Outlaw, and pri 
nounce it for any oneto to him iff the ſaid He 
which he frequents, and direct that he be obliged to dri 
his Tea and Coffee withoutSugar, and not receive froma 
_—_— whatſoever, —_— _ yer 6 
þ we in are a and generally | 
e corals ee of dat i 
lick, it is amazing whence ſome Fellows come whom of 
meets within this Town They do not at all ſeem to be 
Growth of our Iſland; the pert, the talkative, all ſuch 
have no Senſe of the Obſervation of others, are certainly 
foreign Extraction. As for my Part, 1 am as much 6 
rs when I ſee a talkative Engliſhman, as I ſhould be 
the Indian Pine growing on one of our quick- ſet Hey 
geo} where theſe Creatures get Sun enough, to make the 
lively Animals and dull Men, is above my — 
THERE are another Kind of Impertinents 'whi 
Man is perplexed with in mixed Company, n 
! 
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bud Speakers: Theſe treat Mankind as if we were 
leaf; they do not expreſs but declare themſelves... Ma- 
of theſe are guilty of this Outrage out of Vanity, be- 
& they think all thay ſay is well; or that they have their 
1 Perſons in ſuch Veneration, that they believe nothing 
ich concerns them can be inſignificant to any Body elſe. 
theſe Peoples fake, | bave often lamented that we can- 
doſe our Ears with as much Eaſe as we can our Eyes: 
pyery uneaſie that we muſt neceſſarily be under Perſo- 
ion, Next to theſe Bawlers, is a troubleſome Creature 
m comes, with the Air of your Friend and your Intimate, 
I that is your Whiſperer. There is one of them at a 
ee · bouſe which I my ſelf frequent, who obſerving mo 
bea Man pretty well made for Secrets, gets by me, and 
tha Whiſper tells me things which —— knows. 
no very hard Matter to gueſs at the Source of this Im- 


inence, which is nothing elſe but a Method or Mecha- 
i& Art of being wiſe. You never ſee any frequent in it, 
m you can ſuppoſe to have any thing in the World to 
Theſe Perſons are worſe than Bawlers, as much as a 
jet Enemy is more dangerous than a declared one. I 
i this my Coffee-houſe Friend would take this for an 


imation, that I have not heard one Word he has told me 
theſe ſeveral Years ; whereas he now thinks me the 
it truſty Repoſitory of his Secrets, The Whiſperers 
a pleaſant Way of ending the cloſe Converſation, with 
ng aloud, Do not you think ſo? Then whiſper again, and 
n aloud, but yon — that Perſon; Then whiſper again. 
ſie thing would be well enough, if they whiſpered to keep 
folly of what they ſay — Friends, but alas, they 
tto preſerve the Importance of their Thoughts, I am 
could name you more than one Perſon whom no Man 
lp ever heard talk upon any Subject in Nature, or e- 
in his whole Life with a Book in his Hand, that 
mow not how can whiſper ſomething like — 
hat has and does paſs in the World; which you w 
ak he learned from ſome familiar Spirit that did not 
mk him worthy to receive the whole Story. But in 
Mb Whiſperers deal only in half Aecounts of what they 
rin you with, A great Help to their Diſcourſe is, 
FThat the Town ſays, and People begin to talk very freely, 
nd they had it from Perſons too conſiderable to now 


* 
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© med, what they will tell you when Things are rir 
My Friend has winked upon me any Day fince I came 
Town laſt, and has communicated to me as a Secret, jj 
he defigned in —— to tell me a Secret; 


I ſhall know what he means, he now aſſures me, in \® 
than a Fortnight's Time. Da ' 

BUT I muſtnot omit the dearer Part of Mankind, I no 
the Ladies, to take up a whole n Griern WM 


which concern the Men only; but ſhall bumbly propoſe, t. 
we change Fools for an Experiment only. A certain 
of Ladies complain they are frequently perplexed with 
Viſitant,- who affects to be wiſer than they are; w 


to preſerve by an obſtinate Gravity, a 
great Guard apainſt diſcoveri 


his Opinion upon any 0 
cahon whatever. A painful Silence has hitherto gained 
no further Advan than that as he might, if he þ 
behaved himſelf with Freedom, been excepted againſt, 
as to this and that Particular, he now offends in the whe 
To relieve theſe Ladies my Friends and Correſpd 
dents, I ſhall my dancing Outlaw for their du 
Viſitant, and aſſign the filent Gent all the Haunts 
the Dancer: In order to which; I have ſent them by t 
Penny-Poſt the following Letters for their Conduct in th 


8-1. i: - | 

c I Have, you may be ſure, heard of your Trregulzit 
- 4 © without regard to my Obſervations upon you; b 
© ſhall not treat you with ſo much Rigour as you deſer 
If you will give your ſelf the Trouble to repair to 
© Place mentioned in the Poſtſcript to this Letter at Sev 
this Evening, you will be conducted into a ſpacious Roc 
© well lighted, where there are Ladies and Muſick. Y 
© will ſee a young Lady laughing next the Window tot 
© Street; you may take her out, for ſhe loves you as 
* as ſhe does any Man, tho' ſhe never ſaw you before. 5 
never thought in her Life any more than your ſelf. > 
vill not be ſurprized when you accoſt her, nor con 
od when you leave her. Haſten from a Place where Je 
are laughed at, to one whete you will be admired. Ve 
ire of no Conſequence, therefore go where you wil 


welcome for being ſo, m a hm Serve 
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$1R, | 

HE Ladies whom you viſit, think a wiſe Man the 
T moſt impertinent Creature living, therefore you 
not be offended that they are diſpleaſed with you. 
Why will you take Pains to appear wiſe, ' where you 
would not be the more eſteemed for being really ſo? 
Come to us; forget the Gigglers; and let your Inclina- 
on go along with you whether you ſpeak or are ſilent; 
ad let all ſuch Women as are in a Clan or Siſterhood, go 
ir own way; there is no Room for you in that Com- 
wy who are the common Taſte of the Sen. 


For Women born to be control 1 

Stoop to the forward and the bold: 

Aﬀet the haughty, and the proud, | 
The gay, the Frolick and the loud. T 


P 149. Tueſday, Auguſt 21. 
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Cu in manu ſit quem eſſe dementem velit, 
nem ſapere, quem ſanari, fr morbum inſici, | 
contra Amari, accerſiri, expeti. 
8 . Cxcil apud Tull 
HE following Letter and Anſwer ſhall take up 
the preſent: Speculation, $4 22 


M.,SPECTATOR, | 
| Am the young Widow of a Country Gentleman, who 
has left me entire Miftreſs of a large Fortune, which 
agreed to as an Equivalent for the Difference in our 
lers. In theſe Circumſtances it is not extraordinary to 
ure 2 Crowd of Admirers; which I have abridged in 
Monn Thoughts, and reduced to a couple of Candidates 
their Pth young, and neither of them diſagreeable in 
| puting, us; according to the common Way of com- 
| ' "ethe Eſtate more than deſerves my Fortune, 
7 . * 10 
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in the other my Fortune more than deſerves the Eq, 
When I conſider the firſt, I own Iam fo far a Woms 
© cannot avoid being delighted with the Thoughts of 
« ving great; but then he to receive ſuch a De; 
n of what he has, 
looks as if he was going to an Obligation on x 
* and the Readineſs - CER neon fu 
© Iam hearing a ition o e things hel 
— — Ka — hefors When I conſider t 
< other, I ſee my ſelf hed with ſo much Model 
« and Reſpect, and ſuch a Doubt of himſelf, as be 
* methinks an Affection within, and a Belief at the {ar 
* Time that he himſelf would be the only Gainer by n 
© Conſent. What an unexceptionable Husband could m 
out of both! But ſince that's impoſſible, I beg tobe co 
« cluded b your Opinion; it is ately in your Pow 


po to 
| Your moſt Obedient Servant, 


| Syly 
Madan, ; 
* O U do me great Honour in your Application to n 
on this important Occaſion; I ſhall theretore talk 
you with the Tenderneſs of a Father, in Gratitude for yc 
giving me the Authority of one. You do not ſee 
make any great Diſtinction between theſe Gentlemen as 
their Perſons; the whole apy lies upon their Circun 
ſtances and Behaviour; If the one is leſs reſpectful bec 
he isrich, and the other more obſequious becauſe he is nd 
fo, they are in that Point moved by the ſame Principle, ti 
_  Confiderarion of Fortune, and you muſt place them in ea 
others Circumſtances, before you can j of their Ind 
nation. To avoid Confuſion in diſcuſſing this Point, I 
call the richer Man Strephon, and the other Floris. If ye 
believe Florio with Srrephon s Eftate would behave himſe 
as he does now, Florio is certainly your Man; but if yc 
think Srrephon, were he in Flerio's Condition, would 
as obſequious as Florio is now, you ought for your on 
fake to chuſe Srrephon ; for where the Men are equal, the 
is no doubt Riches ought to be a Reaſon for Preterey, 15 
After this manner, my dear Child, I would have uE 
frat them from their Circumſtances; for yoy y bech K 
for granted, that he who is very humb be 
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poor, is the very ſame Man in Nature with him whe 
rn 


Aae you have gone thus fur, as to conſider the Fi- 
0 make to you; you will pleaſe, Dear, 
x to conſider the Ap you make to them. 

are Men of Diſcerning, they can obſerve the Mo- 
z of your Heart; and Floris can ſee when he is diſre- 
wed only upon Account of Fortune, which makes you 
lim a mercenary Creature: and you are ſtill the ſame 


g to Strephon, in taking him for his Wealth only: You 
therefore to conſider whether you had rather oblige, 
by receive an Obligation. ** , / 
THE Marriage-Life is always an inſipid, a vexatious, 
n happy Condition. The firſt is, when two People of 
Genius or Taſte for themſelves meet together, upon 
þ Settlement as bas been thought reaſonable by Pa- 
 and\ Conyeyancers from an exact Valuation of the 
nd and Caſh of both Parties: In this Caſe the 
5 Perſon is no more regarded, than the Houſe a 
rrovernents in Purchaſe of an Eſtate; but ſhe goes with 
fortune, rather than her Fortune with her. Theſe 
up the Crowd or Vulgar of the Rich, and fill up the 
nder ofhuman Race, without Beneficence towards thoſe 
them, or Reſpect towards thoſe above them; and 
I deſpicable, ii ent and uſeleſ Life, without 
& of the Laws of Kindneſs, Good- nature, mutual 
s, and the elegant Satisfactions which flow from 
on and Virtue. N 
THE vexatious Life ariſes from a Conjunction of two 
ple of quick Taſte and Reſentment, put together for 
bas well known to their Friends, in which eſpecial 
Fe is taken to avoid (what they think the chief of Erle) 
ty, and enſure to them Riches, which every Evil be- 
=, Theſe good Peoplelive in a conſtant Conſtraint be- 
Company, and too great Familiarity alone; when they 
within Obſervation they fret at each others Carriage 
Behaviour; when alone, they revile each others Perſon, 
Conduct: In Company they are in a Purgatory, when 
ly together in an Hell. 
THE happy Marriage is, where two Perſons meet 
 yoluntarily make Choice of each other, without prin- 
| — hs Circumſtances of For- 
rune 


* 


fections. If Strephon is not as accompliſh'd and agreetk 
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or Beauty. Theſe may ſtill love in ſpite of Adyerg 
— The former we may in ſome Meaſure def 
our ſelves from, the other is the Portion of our very Mal 
When you have a true Notion, of this fort of Paſſion, 30 
humour of bying great will yaniſh out of your Imaging 
on, and you wi Love has nothing to do with Str 
Salitude, with the Perſon beloved, has a Pleaſure, even! 
a, Woman's Mind, beyond Show or Pomp. You are the 
fore to.confider which of your Lovers will like you 
undreſs'd, which * wo you apr when out 
* and your Way to this is to ask of your { 
whic of them ou value moſt for his own Sake? and þ 


that judge which gives the greater Inſtances of bis vu 
Yep a0 your 4 gay. a | 
AFTER. you have expreſſed ſome Senſe of the hu 


ble Approach of Florio, and a little Diſdain at Srrenm 
Aſſurance in his Addreſs, you cry out, What an unexce 
enable Husband could I make out of both! It would the 
e methinks be a good Way to determine your ſe 
ake him in whom what.you like is not transferable 
another; for if you chuſe otherwiſe, there is no Hop 
Husband will ever have what you liked in his Riz 

hat intriofick Qualities in one Man may very probably p 
chaſe every thing that is adventitious in another. In plai 
er Terms; he whom you take for his perſonal perſectie 
will ſooner arrive at the Gifts of Fortune, than he who 


you take for the fake of bis Fortuneattaio to Perional Pe 


1 —— 


as Florio, Marriage to you will never make him fo; b 
Marriage to you may make Florioasrichas Strephon: T 
fore to make a ſure Purchaſe, employ Fortune upon Ce 
tainties, but do not ſacrifice Certainties to Fortune. 


Ian. 
Your moſt Obe dient, 
Humble Servant. 
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me eee eee 
| * 150. Hue, Augaft 22. 


— — 


1 


Nil Haber i E FAN in 
Foo 4b ridiculos homines — Juv. 


As walking i 1 
HN fore I went 


Purſe, I 

in Plaguer. They had a 

| 1 x 

5 
um, Plagues of a [mple Life, nmeteen Plague 
. st 


be ett . 0 
is and eee 


ud in ſhort 
r aſter 


27 6 idem ? 77 

. 
Y 21 — ST ages; wo ler 

Vor. Il. M Add, 
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Add, that the Rich have flill a Gibe in Store, 


And ill be monſtrous wi Poor; 
Ir the ro eee Gre I, 
The Wretch and all his Wardrobe are a Feſt: 


The greafie Gon fully d mith often" t . 

Ges 9 > oy pre — 
Dr if the Shoe be ripr, or parch is pur, 

He's wounded! ſee the Plaifter on his Foot. = Dryd 


"Tis on this Occaſion that he afterwards adds the Reflecti 
on which I have chaſen for my Motto. 
Mun is the Scam of ery wealthy Fool, | 
And Wit in Rags i turs'd to Radieule. Dtepd. 
Ir muſt be confeſs'd, that few things make a Man a7 
pear more deſpicable, or more prez his Hearers a 
gainſt what he is going to offer, than an aukweard or piti 
ful Dreſs;. inſomuch that I fancy, bad Zrlly himſelf pre 
nounced one of his Orations with a Blanket about hi 
Shoulders, more People would have laughed at bis Dreſi 
than have. admired his Elequence. The laſt Reffectict 
rr 
ſubjected eo it by the Uokindneſs of their es, art 
+ cdntented to draw upon | themſelves the Ridicule of the 
World in this Particular; I mean ſuch as take it into thei 
Heads, that the firſt regular Step to be a Wit is to com 
mence a Sloven. It is certain nothing bas ſo much deb 
&d that, which muſt have been otherwiſe ſo great a Ch 
racter; and ere not how — 0 apr — 
ay poſſib in Complaiſance to narrow Minds 
_ can — no Notion of the r 
different Accompliſhments; or that it is a ſort of Sacrifice 
which ſome Men are contented to make to Calumny, by 
allowing j whi 
are endeavouring ro bliſh another. et U 6 
— — fooliſh [ is, 1 it — 
plead a long Preſcription ; and probably gave too muc 
Beesges the vulgar. Definition ſtill remaining among 


us of an r K wn 
I have ſeen, the Speech of a Tura: lau, ſpoken in King 
Charles Il's Reign in which. he Ceſc ribes two very emi- 


zegt Men. who were perhaps the greateſt Scholars "= 


r 


r 5 


i. 


| % 
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— cher having mentioned the intire Frien 2 
deen them, concludes, That they had but one Mind, 


i, ou ove Chamber, and one Hat. The, Men of Buſineſs 


we alſo infected with a ſort of Si ty little better 
* I have WE OR y, that a broad- 
viom'd Hat, ſhort Hair, an unfolded Handkerchief, 
pre in his Time abſolutely neceſry to denote a notable 
Mai; und that he had known two or three who aſpired 
N e een n 
Sucet * 
[0 te Hevour of ur prſn preſent Age it muſt be allowed, 
ſome of our greateſt 5 for Mit and Buſineſs have 
ian intirely — Nes of theft Ahſurdities. ' 
ETON oh his patched the moſt important 
Hurt of 3 prong r 
; where all the Ladies have him the genteeleſt 
hain the Company; and in Atticus, tho every way one 
he greateſt Genius a the Age bas produced, one ſees no- 
g particular ir his — Carriage to denote his Pre- 
Wo Wic and Learning: So that at preſent a Man 
venture to cock up his Hat, and wear a faſhionable 
wrichdut being for a Rake or a Fool. 
THE Medium berween a Fop and a Sloven is what a 
th of Scuſe would-endeavour to keep; remember 
* 0:bourn adviſes his Son to in his Habit rather 
dove than below his Fortune; and: tells him, that he will 
um handſarne Suit of Cloaths always procures ſome ad- 
b I have indeed my ſelf obſerved, that my 
Inter ever loweſt to me when I wear my full bot 
rr 
me 
| ſhall conclude this Paper with an Adventure which I 
mu my ſelf an Eye-witneſs of very lately. 
eppencd th other Dy to call in a5 celebrated Cofſs: 
e el mnt es, ak 
very. njeanly 
D.. 
t was t keep warm, 
at to fayour his under Suit, which ſeemed to have been 
* Contemporary: His ſnort Wig and Hat were 
erable to the reſt of his Apparel. He was no 
wa ae than eld for Din Fre, dns 
* ra 


. 
. 
N 
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ral Gentlemen in the Room wanted other t the 
df the Houle did 155 think RR ͤ ˖ͤX77 -. to — 


t bis Com 


Appellations 8 


d to 
till at 
a Plate of broven Sugar; which fo 


ation, that afrer ſeveral 
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kim. I could obſerve the old Fellow was very uneaſie 2: 
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the Aﬀeront, and at his being 
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Dr ate. de- 
| De Fin. 


Know o one CharsGter that gives Reaſon a 
| Rc, Ronen time that it preſents 2 ridĩ- 
mage to the I Pede er of a Man 
r own. This Deſcr of a 
Manof Faſhion ſpoken 1 a Mixture of and 
bdicule, by _—_ with ak tha? as a laudable Diſtin- 
outh that ſpends any Time in 
nb WILLI. Hong rcon has this 
very z and I never could underſtand 
Story which follows, upon his Mention of ſuch a 
ve, but that his Man of Wit and Pleaſure was either a 
Prankard toe old for Wenching, or a young lewd Fellow 
with ſome Livelineſs, who would converſe with | aver 
we kind Offices of you; and at the ſame time 
ir Siſter, or lie wich your Wife. According to his De- 
„a Man of Wit when he could have Wenches for 
Dm pes which he liked quite as well, would be ſo 
atravagant as to bribe rn de f and ng 
Net, Relations: I ſay, to him, 
Vice was too little 1 Wit and l 
would leave an eaſie and acceſſible Wickednieſs, to come 
t the fame thing with only the Addition of certain Fal- 
hood and poſſible Murder. WII L. thinks the Town 
frown very dull, in that we do not hear fo much as we 
tled to do of theſe Coxcombs, whom (without obſerving 
be deſcribes as the — infamous Rogues in Nature, 
with Relation to Friendſhip, Love, of Converſation. | 
"V HEN Plodurets un + the chief Purſuir of Life, it 
vil neceſſarily follow that ſuch Monſters as theſe will a- 
fiſe from a conſtant Application to ſuch Blandiſhments as 
kturally root out the Force of Reaſon and Reflection, and 
pe in their Place à general Impatience of Thought, 
«d a conſtant Prurieney is 7 and 
N 


266 . he Soporagor. . 
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Pleaſure, are1 


s of the My L 
impoſe upon 


is aWaked too. fo, 
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of Heart 
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nomen are the Comfort of his Heart, and ſupport him, [ 
, by the Memory of paſt Interviews with Perſons 
No, there is not in the World anOc- 
as at 
Partners in 
Pleaſure. To tell a toothleſs old Lady that 
or a defun&t Wencher that he 
ot the Town, ue Satyrs in- 
other Side, contider tho old 


e direQtly to my 
rw? pours reg, this is the chief 
who wears it is a negligent Friend, 
„ and intails —— on his unhapp7 
Deltendants. Mottgnges, Diſtaſes, Settlements are 
— Vs pn ns ro his Fami- 
make ſuch lamentable 8 
, were, in their Way, Men of 
before they fell into . Adventures 
thither. 

L Ad N and Procraſtination in alla Man's 
natura] Effects of being addicted to Plez- 
w the Genrieman and ey to che 
the Portion of either whoſe Purpoſe of 
light. The Os — Pi tank 
r much Quarter from the ſober- 
& Part of Mankind, has been that forme Men of great 
Talents have facrificed themelyes to it: The Qua- 
lies of ſuch People have given a Beauty to whatever they 
were in, and a Mixture of Wit has recommended 
lad For lor ny Man who knows what it is to have 

much Tims in u Series of Jollity; Mirth, Wit, of 
Entertainments, look back at what he was all 
tht while a doing and he will find that he has been at 
one Inſtant ſharp to ſbene Man he is ſorry ts hive offen- 

d. impertinent to ſome ono it was Cruelty to treat with 

—— e nolſſe at ſuch a Time, unskik 
„ 
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put hi upon with other Men 
Thus it is with thoſe who are beſt made for becoming 
Pleaſures; but how monſtrous is is in the Generality 0 
Maakiod who this Way, without Genius or In- 
- clination it? The Scene then is wild to an Ex. 
: this is as if Fools ſhould mimick Madmen 

P of this Kind is the intemperate Meals and loud 
2 of the common Rate of Country Gentlemen, whoſ 
AN an End as faſt a 

can to that little Particle of R they have when 
are 3 Men 200 4 — — diſparch 
Senſes as faſt as poſſible inking till they cannot 
ing till they cannot ſee, and roaring till they 
1 f T 


: 


4 
2 


Friday, Auguſt 24. 
Oi gY>Aur Sfjurd Tus dvr Hom: 
HERE is no fort of whoſe Converſation is 
fo pleaſant as that of military Men, who derive their 
| Courage and imity from and Re- 
ſlection. The many Adventures which a their Way 
of Life makes their Converſation fo full of Incidents, and 
ives them fo frank an Air in ſpeaking of what they bare 
in Witnefles-of, that no Company can be more amiable 
than that of Men of Senſe who are Soldiers. There is 1 
certain i Way in their Narrations or Diſcourſe, which 
has ing more warm and pleaſing than we meet 
with among Men, who are uſed to adjuſt and methodize 


their Thoughts. #4 6. 4455, N . 

- I was this Evening walking in the Fields with my Friend 
Captain S ENT Ax, and I could not, from the many Re- 
lations which I drew him into of what when he 
was in the Seryice, forbear expreſſing my Wonder, that the 
Fear of Death, which we, the reſt of Mankind, ay 
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zainſt with ſo much Contemplation, Reaſon and 
bby, ſhould appear ſo little in Camps, that common 
Yen march into open Breaches, meet oppoſite Battalli- 
ns, not only without Reluctance but with Alacrity. My 
Friend anſovered what 1 faid in the following Manner: 
| What you wonder at may very naturally be the Subject 
of Admiration to all who are not converſant in Camps; 
[bt when a. Man has ſpent ſome time in that wa of 
Life, he obſerves a certain Mechanick Courage which the 
Foxdinary Race of Men become Maſters of from acting al- 
ways in a Crowd: They ſee indeed many dut then 
bey ſee many more alive they obſerve themſelves eſcape 
Frery narrowly, and they do not know why ſhould 
dot again, Beſides which general way of looſe thinking. 
Fthey uſually ſpend the other Part of their Time in Plea- 
fares, upon which their Minds are fo entirely bent, that 
port Labours or Dangers are but a cheap Purchaſe of 
Follity, Triumph, Victory, freſh Quarters, new Scenes, 
nd uncommon Adventures. Such are the Thoughts of 
be Executive Part of an Army, and indeed of the Groſs 
of Mankind in general, but none of theſe Men of Me- 
| chanical Courage have ever made any great Figure in the 
Profeſſion of Arms: Thoſe who are formed for Com- 
mand, are ſuch as haye reaſoned themſelves, out of a 
Confideration of greater Good than Length of Days, in- 
t fuch a Negligence of their Being, as to make it their 
Firſt Pofiriog, That it is one Day to be reſigned; and ſince 
tis, in the Proſecution of worthy Actions and Service 
of Marikind they can put it to babitudl Hazard. The 
Vent of our Deligns, ſay they, as it relates to others, is 
incertain';. but as it relates to our ſelves it muſt be pro- 
perovs, while we are in the Purſuit of our Duty, and 
within the Terms which Providence has enſured 
For Happineſs, whether we die or lie, All that Nature 
was preſcribed muſt be good; and as Death is natural to 
w it is Abſurdity to fear it. Fear loſes its Purpoſe when 
we are ſure it cannot” preſerve us, and we ſhould draw 
Refolotion'to ect it from the Impoſlibility to eſcape it. 
Lie prey por the Necefhiry W dying, there-can 
no Capacity in to attempt any thing that is glori- 
s; but when they have once „ 4 Perfection, 
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22 and S Motive of Life in the Generality, 
buſie Scene about them: they 
— 5 n can be ſuppliet by ario- 
ther; and_wakere Men converſe without Deljcacy, the 
' next ber Jod meet will ferve as he whom you 
{at Connie, he ler! of de bee, the Cre of th 
| of Countrics, Y. ants, ies of the 
| Fileged, and. the lent-Sprraw.- of the great, Unfortunate, 
ne ordinary ;_their Minds. are bent upon the little 
* N Senſes and Appetites, forget 
"ful of Compaſſion, inſenſible of Glory, avoidin _ 
| — oor — gran guts: ＋ — 

a merry, T are the P 
1 make up the of che Soldiery: But the fine 
Gentie man im that Band of Men, is ſuch a One as I have 
no in my Eye who is foremoſt in all Danger to which 
boris ordered His Officers are his Friends and Compa- 
nene, as they are Mew of Honour and Gentlemen; the 
private Men his Brethren, as they are of his Species. He 
i bed ed of all; thar behold him: They (with him in 
# Danger? as he views their Ranks, that they may have 
"Occafions to ſuve him at their own H2zatrd. Mutual Love 
ti the Order of the Flies here he commanes ; every Man 
niich for melt and his Neighbour, not leſt their Com- 
wunder ſhoukd*panith chem, but leſt he ſhould bo offended. 
Sen is is ho knows Mankind, and feels 
weir Diſtreſſes ib fur as to prevent them. Jaft int diſtri» 
' ating-wifat is their Due, he wo, think himfelf below 
"thei Taylor” to weir a Snip of their Cloaths in Baco 
pon his on; and below the moſt rapacious Apent, 
' hould He enjoy a Firthinge- above his own Fay. Gor on; 
"brave Min, immorta G n and inmor- 
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F allahe i Wiſhes which we hear expreſ- 
—— there is not one more unwor- 
thy a Gentleman or a Man of liberal Education, than 
that of crore ſelf- — ge 1 bave obſerved this 
Wiſh is uſually of ſome Object which 
r 
us that we cannot now repeat; or elſe on what was in it 
of a fooliſn or a diſſolute Mind if we want our Youth again 
only for the of Bones and Sinews which we once 
wee Maſters of. It is (as my Author has it) as abſurd in 
an: eld Maa te wiſh for the ch of a Youth, as ib 


nila Sati- 


y Want o 
ce or Exultati 
| i or Self-pity 

in Ape. A young Man = Paſſion and Ambition is to be 
1 and an old one who has no Inclination to 
quite unconcerned ia this Spe- 


fawcy Pride be ſees him in, are Objects of our — 


and Deriſion are haſh 

ive Advice to a Youth 
— and Poſen of (a6 Fieafwes or afford 
Ny to an old:Man in the Impotence and Deſire of Enjoy- 
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them? When young Men in publick Places betray. ia | 
» ber Deportment an abandoned Refignation to their A 
RPE noe imerropeed by Devh in cho melt of 
which, if not in in 
je. which. if or e, come. A 
mils the Loſgof ſuch Gratifications which are paſſed, ho 
covers a- monſtrous Inclination to that which fs not 
6 the Courſe of Proyidenceito recall. The State of an old 
Man, who is diſſatisfy d merely for his ſuch, is the 
ia out of all Meaſures of Reaſon and Senſe of any 
any Account of from the higheſt auge te to 
te loweſt Worm. How miſerable is the 
þ conſider a libinous old Man (while all Created 
des bimſelf. and Devils, are followiog the Order of Pr 
de fretting at the Courſe of thing 
the fole Malecontent in the Creation. — — 
ſe upon what be has loſt by the number of Years: The 
which he had in Youth are not to be obeyed as 
were then, but Reaſon is more now. with- 


v have gone ſo far in our 
Day is. over with us. When Life 
Leendious Youth, 
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le Dreams of a Man in that Diſtemnper it i 
lo wiſh the Return of that Seaſon of: Li 


joy ments are enlarged 
While . endures, the Part of. Life. in, 5 * 
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ü well: ſpent Youth gives a 4 
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into a vaſt Acquaintance among them, which I sim- 
proved to the beſt Advantage. In all this Courſeof Time, 
1 re lee ch ger laws ox 
| was always Sexes as a preciſe un- 
tioned Fellow of no Li or Spirit, It was ordinary 
| for a Man who had been drunk in good Company, or 
wid a Woods to ſpeak of it next Da 
before Women for whom he had the greateſt Reſpeci 
perhaps, with a Blow of the Fan, or 
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of this Stamp, made me ſoon 


Impreſſions of a ſober Education. In the aboye-mention- 
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'WHEN I had lived in this manner for ſome Time, 
ind became thus accompliſhed, I was now in the Twen- 
9 Seventh Year of my Age, and about the Forty Seventh 
of my Conſtitution, my Health and Eſtate waſting very 
kt; when I happened to fall into the Company of a very 
petty young Lady in her own Difpofal. I entertained the 
Company, as we Men of Gallantry generally do, with 
| the many Haps and Diſaſters, Wachings under Windows, 
[ Eicapes from jealous Husbands, and ſeveral other Perils: 
Tie young Thing was wonderfully charmed with one 
that knew the World ſo well, and talked fo fine; with 
i Deſdemona, all her Lover ſaid affected her; it was ſtrange, 
. . 
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eſo little Defercnce to all Mankind who paſs by them, 
job being en royingby two's gr, egg a Time, 


ya li 

I hr whos Cot i e bar by it, tho their 
to bear it. When we come 

2.2 Accounts of theſe Converſations, it is not to 

RE biting. Initead of thoplee donn-righa 

hg a wing 10d ing nog 

[ really give and take, we may 


9 the — 
Perſons, that young Women, tho 
gat Attractions from Nature. are never t 
ily diſpoſed of in Marriage: I ſay, it is 
4 1 it ſhall not be for 


| > to them, ſubject them See a6 if thy 
P. bear, a 
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4 Womes withthan Men, and it would be a5 much Imperi 


nene to go into 2 of one of theſe young Wome! 
On . Ik 
end this: Speculation With a Letter I have received from 
nne. | 


| i.e var ren | 

J. Hove read eee 
to ſind no Character of my ſelf in it. 

do aſſure yon I have littlet elſe to do bot to give Audien 

< as lam ſuch; Here are Merchiarits of ao ſmall Conſider 

tion, who cal} in as Certainly-as they go to Change, 


* lay ſomething of my roguiſh And. here is one 
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«the Diſtreſs of inthe lower Order ef" Donates) and 
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fon of each. Lady for what ſhe liked ſuch and ſuch 
wh and he cught to tell us by What particular Action 
Prefs he believed he ſhould. be. moſt ſi . As for 
Part; have always made as caly_ a Judgment when a 
in dteſſes for the Ladies, as when he 1s E 
wing or Courſing. The Wornan's Man is a Perſon in 
er reſt of our . 
cies: His Gb is more looſe and negligent, his Manner 
0 ost and indolent; that is to ſay, in » Caſcs 
| yo appar Endeavour to appear unconcerned and 
wt. Tn catching Birds the Fawlers have a_Methodof 
> their” Voices to bring ppt the Stare; and 
women e e 8 the Foun: ; 
hope to , In their on 
e e in all that cans; 
to another, has little preny OG 3 
what is good for a Cold, and it is not amiſs he 
nn 
ion. ; 
WRIOSITY hayiog been my prevailing Paſſion _ 
lindeed the ſole vie Loving of my 12 
| 8 my Falige > crunine the & of. 
egues, as as the Manners ecompliſhments: 
Kh as have been molt ſucceſsful that Way. In all my 
nation, I never knew a Man ot good Under ſtanding 
| Favourite; ſome Singularity in his Behaviour, 
* Whim in his Way of Life. and what . 
btn ridicelvov am on the — | 
m the other Sex. I 
ſo forrunate as theſe of * ä 1 
Ay look over the on un: and he | 
of Sicceſs was remar uarrelling imperti- 
wy for their Sakes, for dreſſing unlike the reſt of the 
þ or paſſing his Days in ac jnlpid about the 
Fox, to gain the Figure he made ſt , 
bis that he on Reputation of well with 
vomen, to N one 8 Gallantry z for you- 


to koow, chat there is 3 Ambition among the 
1 of the Sex 9 — 4 — of 


. My Friend WILL. a pany = 8 ĩt 1 
u Bite"with him, to lay Suſpicious that he was fe- 
by a Ladys Enemy, that is ſome rival Beauty, bo 
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theſe Men to others; It is fo far otherwiſe, that a general 
Fame for Falſhood in this Kind, is a Recommendation; 
md the Coxcomb, leaded with the Favours of many 0 
thers, is received like a Victor that diſdains his Trophies 
to be a Victim to the preſent Charmer. TT 
IE you ſee a Man more full of Geſture than ordinary in 
a publick Aſſembly, if loud upon no Occaſion, if negligent 
of the pews, rac youne him, and yet ne * tor de- 
ing by that Negligence, you m e it anted 
2 ruined — 7 a Fair One. ke Womats Man 
apreſſes himſelf wholly in that Motion which we 
— An elevated Cheſt, a pinched Hat, a 
Step, and a fly ſurveying Eye, are the Marks of him. Now 
nd then you ſee a Gentleman with all theſe Accompliſh- 
ments; but alas any one of them is enough to undo Thou 
nds: When a Gentleman with ſuch Perfections adds to it 
kitable Learning, there ſhould be publick Warning of his 
Refidence in Town; that we may remove our. Wives and 
Nughters. It ſometimes that ſuch a ſine Man has 
dad al the Miſcellany Poems, a few of our Comedies, and 
has the Tranſlation of Ovid's Epiſtles by Heart. Oh if it 
wee poſſible that ſuch a one could be as true as he is 
Qarming ! but that is too much, the Women will ſhare ſuck 
ear falſe Man: A little Gallantry to hear him Talk one 
would indulge one's ſelf in, let him reckon the Sticks of 
one's Fan, ay ſomething of the Capids in it; and then call 
Hove ſo many ſoft Names which a Man of his Learning has 
bu bis Finger's Ends. There ſure is ſome Excuſe for Frailty, 
den attacked by ſuch Force againſt a weak Woman. 
we is the Soliloquy of many a Lady one might name, 
« the Sight of one of theſe who makes it no Iniquity to 
on from Day to Day in the Sin of Woman-Slaughter. 
IT is certain that People are got into a Way of Aﬀectati- 
with a manner of over- loo a — bay - folid Virtues, 
N admiring the moſt trivial Excellencies. The Woman is 
er from expecting to be contemned for being a very 
Wudicious filly Animal, that while ſhe can preſerye her Fea- 
es and ber Mein ſhe knows ſheis ſtill the Object of Deſire 
Wdthere is aſart of ſecret Ambition, from reading frivolous 
oks, and keeping as frivolous Company, each fide to be 
able in Imper fection, and arrive. at the Characters of 
Ver Deceiver and the Perjured Fair, | 
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3 „ | Hor: 
Am very much ws bed ww e ty way: Word th: 


occurs to me in our unge that which is under 
flood by I, in Latin. ee Diſpoſition man 
* particular A © Science; Profellion, or Trade, is very muck 


to be conſulted in the Care of Youth, and ſtudied by Men 
for their owu Conduct when they form to themſelves an 
Scheme of Life. It is. wonderfully hard indeed for a ! 


to judge of his own 2 ns. nb that may look 
to me which may appear to mother, and I may 
carried by my — *raret = Graber 28 0 
tempe Things too r ts ccomplſh 
—_— ae difficult a Marr 
make a Judgment of the Abilities of others; of * 


thoſb who are in their Infancy. My Common- 
directs me on this Occaſion to mention the Dawnin 
Greatneſs in Mexandey,, who being asked in his Youth t( 
contend for a re br nag + mgyrayggy+ 
would, if he had to . Caſſie, wh 
wes one of the Cond s n ar, as great 
Proof of his Femper, when i ba ele ſtruck 
Fellow, the Son of Sylla, for ray 
to 1 


fevered, Cn Av were ity hin 
| rere 
Take Marixs, Marius was then 2 very 7 
vo Inſtapees-of-his- Valours but it was vi 
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man Reward for the long Servitude, tha more: Hou 
ele 
a 0⁰ y of t u 
. —— without any manner of DF 
| ion of the! Capecizies of Ghildren, or the lutention of 
Pucnts in their Behalf. There are many excellent Tem- 
pers Which are worthy. to be nouriſhed and cultivated with 
l poſſible Dili and Care, that were never d 
whe acquainted with Aryforle; Tilly or Virgil; and there 
ae s many who have Capacities for underſtanding every 
Word great - Perſons have writ, and yet were not 
donn to have any Reliſn of their Writings. For want af 
this. common and obvious diſcerning in thoſe who havethe 
ue of Youth, we have ſo many Hundred unaccountable 
Creatures every Age whipped up _—_ great Scholars, that 
ue for ever ave» viche Duderficadiog „and will never ar- 
five at it. Theo wa the Seendal of Lattore, pad * 
gegcrally the Men who are to teach others. The Senſe of 
Sane and Honour is enough to keep the World it ſelf in 
Order without Corporal Puniſhment, much more to train 
te Minds of uncorrupted and innocent Children. It hap- 
jeng, doubt not, more than once in a Year, that a Lad 
i chaſtiſed fur a Blockhead, when it is a good Apprehenſion 
lat makes bim incapable of knowing what his Teacher 
means: A brisk Imagination very often may ſuggeſt an 
Indur, which a Lad could have not fallen into, if he had 
den a heavy in con jecturing as bis Maſter in explaining: 
u there is no Mercy even towards a wrong Iaterpreta- 
tioa-of his Meaning} the Sufferings of the Scholars Body 
eto tectify the Miſtakes: of his Mind. 
lam confident: that no Boy who will not be allured to 
— 4 
with them, bot or good Mind muſt neceſfarily ” 
— udignities; and it is a ſad Change 
bit ob ite —— u Improvement of — 
h What they call a great 
ſeen Children of excel 
od in 
ſay uo Mao has paſſed ehrough chi Wayof 
Leere e t, genes en,, 
ngwith Shame, with pale Looks; 
—— — — 
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tender Kuees to an inexorable Blockhesd, to be forgiven 
8 of a Word in making a Latin Verſe: 
The 1s puniſhed, and the next Day he commits x 
ike Crime, and fo a third with the fame Conſequence, | 
would fain ask any reaſonable Man whether this Lad, in 
the Simplicity of his Native Innocence, full of Shame, and 
capable of any Impreſſion from that Grace of Soul, was 
not fitter for any Purpoſe in this Life, than after that Spark 
of Virtue is extinguiſhed in him, tho” he is able to write 
twenty Verſes in an Evening? © | 
Seneca ſays, after his exalted Way of Talking, 4: the 
immortal God; never learnt any Virtye' tho they are + 
with all that” is good; ſo there are ſome Men who have f 
natural a — to what they follow, that they 
learn it almoſt as ſoon as they hear it. Plants and Vegetables 
are cultivated into the Production of finer Fruit than the 
would yield without that Care; and yet we cannot enter 
tain Hopes of producing a tender jous Spirit into As 
of Virtue, without the ſame Methods as is uſed to cut 
Timber, or give new Shape to a Piece of Stone. 

II is to this dreadful Practice that we may at 
wibute'a certain Hardneſs and Ferocity which ſome Men 
tho' liberally educated, carry about them in all their Beba 
viour. To be bred like a Gentleman, and puriſhed like 

, Male factor, muſt, as we ſee it does, produce that illit 
Saucineſs which we ſee ſometimes in Men of Letters. 
who'ſuffered the Fox (which he 
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| e, which he demonſtrate 

in that Action, was worth all the Learning in the World 
without it. * © 

- IT is-miethinks a very melancholy Confideration, th 

a little Negligence can ſpoil us, — Induſtry is neceſ 

ſary to improve us; the moſt t Natures are foo 

iated, but evil Tempers are long before they are cx 

alted into good Habits. To help —— is th 

Fame thing as killing a Man to cure him of a Diſtemper 

when he comes to ſuffer Puniſhment in that one Circur 

ace, he is brought below the Exiſtence of a rational Cre 

Aer, and is in the State of —— 
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Aimonition of Stripes. But fince this Cuſtom of educa- 
jng by the Laſh is tuffered by the Gentry of Great Britain, 
would prevail only that honeſt heavy Lads may be diſ- 
I niſſed from Slavery ſooner than they re at preſent, and 
got whipped on to their forrteenth or fifteenth Year , whe- 
ther they expect any Progreſs from them or not. Let the 
Child's * be forthwith examined, and he ſent to 
bme Mechanick Way of Life, without Reſpect to bis Birth, 
Nature deligned him for nothing higher; let him go be- 
fore he has innocently ſuffered, and is debaſed into a Dere- 
i&tion of Mind for being what it is no Guilt to be, a plain 
Wan. I would not here be ſuppoſed to have ſaid, that 
tr learned Men of either Robe who have been whipped 
b School, are not ſtill Men of noble and liberal Minds; 
lit L am ſure they had been much more ſo than they are, 
they never ſuffered that Infamp y: „ 
"BUT tho' there is ſo little Care, as I have obſerved; 
Aken, or Obſervation made of the natural Strain of Men, 
is no ſmall Comfort to me, as a SyECTATOR, that 
ttere is any right Value ſet upon the bone Indoles of other 
dnimals; as appears by the following Advertiſement hand- 
x about the Councy of Lincols and ſubſcribed by [Enos 
Thmas, a Perſon whom I have not the Honour to know, 
but ſu to be profoandly learned in Horſe-Fleſh: - - 

4 Cheſnitt Horſe called Clary bred by James Darcy, 15 
# Sedbury near Richmond in the of York; 
Grandam was biz old royal Mare, and got by Blunderbuſs, 
wich was got by Hemſly- Turk, and he got Mr. Courant's 
irtdian, which gor Mr. Minſhul's ſewoſtrump. Mr. Ceſar 
Nl him to a'Nobleman (coming frue Years old, when be had 
ht one Sweat) for thret hundred Guinews, A Guinta # 
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vr of a bm Regerd to Empartiality I 
Letters, e rn 9 


Air SPECTATOR, 

9 Hove obſerved through the whole Courſe of 
© Rhapſodies, (as you once very well called then 

8 you are very induſtrious to - overthrow all that many 

© your Superiors wha have gone before you have 

* their Rule of 'writing. I am now between fifty and 
* ſixty, and had the Honour to be well with the fir{t Men 
* of Taſte and Gal/antry in the joyous Reign of Charles the 
Second: We then bad, 1 humbly preſume, as good Under 
* ſtandings among us as any now can pretend to. As for your 
s ſelf, Mr. SytECTATOR, you ſeem with the utmoſt Ar- 
* rogance to undermine the very Fundamentals upon which 
* we conducted our ſelves, It is monſtrous io ſet up for a 
e Man-of Wit, and per deny that Honour in a Woman is any 
* thing elſe but Peeviſhnels, that Inclination is the belt Rule 
* of Life; or Virtue end Vice any thing elſe but Healt 
and Diſcaſe. We had no more to do but to put a Lady 
* in good Humour, and alt*we could wiſh followed of 
s Courſe. Then again, your Zully, and your phy 
# of another Life, are the very Bane of Mirth * 
Humour. woot er d Ci n d 
, that Exorhitant Rate, and the Dignity of humane 5 
© ture; take my Word for it, a Setting- dog has as good Rea 
0 ſon as any Man in England. 3 (as by your Dur. 
© nals one would think you do) ſet up for being, in vogue 
in Town, you ſhould have fallen in with the Bent 0 
* Paſfon and Appetite your Songs had then been in every 

Mouth in England, paw gs little Diſtichs had 

the Maxims of the Fair the Witty to walk by: 
But alas, Sir, what can you hope for from entertaining 
. Beaple with what mt geods make thewlike themes 
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; worſe than they did before they read you? Had you made 
14 Buſineſs to deſcribe Corinna charming, though 
inconſtant, to find ſomething in humane Nature it ſelf to 
make Zoilus excule himſelf for being tond of ber; and 
to make every Man in Commerce with his own 
Reflections, you had ſomething worthy our A 
c difa ing us. ea, deal more to fay to you, 
Latif hall form it e In ſhort, Sir, 
jou do not write like a Gentleman. . 
1 am, SIR, Your moſt humble Su 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | 1 
pr oper Dey ove were ſeveral of us ata Tea- Tableʒ 
and according to Cuſtom and your own Advice 
| had the SpefFator read among us: It was that Paper where- 
in you are pleaſed to treat with great Freedom that Cha- 
f which you cal a Woman's Man. We gave up all 

the Kinds you have mentioned, except thoſe who, you ' 
i {ay, are our conſtant Viſitants. 1 was upon the Occaſion 
commiſſoned by the Company to write to you, and tell 
© you, That wwe ſhall not part with the Men we have at 
i preſent, till the Men of Senfe think fit to relieve them, 
{and give us their Company in their Stead, Yeu camot 
imagine but that we love to hear Reaſon and good Scnſe 
i better than the Rivaldry we are at preſent entertained vvith, 
bat we muſt have Company, and among us very in- 
* conhderable is better than none at all. We are for 
the Cements of Society, and came into the World to 
* create Relations Mankind; and Solitude is an un- 
natural Being to us. If the Men of good Und 
would forget a hirtle of their Severity, they would 
* their Account in it; and their Wiſdom would have a Plea- 
* fure in it, to which 8 now Strangers. It is natural 
* | 22 
pany and our V to every thing with a better 
* mental in what Men utter before Women, which is loſt 
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mining manner in which you talk ſometimes. In 
* of your Amendment, ih * 


Ian, STR, Your gentle Reader. 
Mr. SPECTATOR, - 


4 OUR profeſſed Regard to the Fair Sex, may per- 
0 — make them value your Admonitions when 
they will not thoſe of other Men. I deſire you, Sir, to 
repeat ſome Lectures upon Subjects which you havenow 
and then in a curſory manner only juſt touched. I would 
« bave a Spectator wholly writ upon Breeding; and 
« after you have aſſerted that Time and Place are to be ve. 
ry much conſidered in all our Actions, it will be pr 
to dwell upon Behaviour at Church. On Sunday lat a 
« grave and reverend Man preached'at our Church: There 
woas ſomethi icular in his Acceat,' but without any 
« manrer of Affectation. This Particularity a Set of Gigi ers 
thought the moſt neceſſary Thing to te taken Notice of 
© in his whole Diſcourſe, and mace it an Occaſion of Mirth 
during the whole Time of Sermon: You ſhould ſee one 
of tkem ready to burſt behind a Fan, anott er pointing to 
< a Companion in another Seat, and a fourth with an arch 
« Compoture, as if ſhe would if poſſible ſtifle her Laughter 
< There were many Gentlemen who looked at them ſted- 
< faſtly, but this they took for ogling and admiring them: 
< Thee was one of ibe merry ones in particular, that found 
< out but juſt then that ſhe had but five Fingers, for ſhe 
« fell a reckoning the pretty Pieces of lyory over and over 
again, to find ter felf Employment and not laugh out. 
Would it not te expedient, Mr. SpzcTaTOR, that the 
Church Warden ſhould hold up bis Wand on theſe Oc- 
© calions," and keep the Detency of the Place as a Magi 
_© ftrate does the Peace in a Tumultelſewhere? 
* "ty n 13 


Mr. SpECTA Tron, M — 
c 1 Am a Woman's Man, and read with a very fine Lady 
< A your 2 wherein yon fall upon us whom you en- 
* vy: What do you think I did? you muſt know ſhe w 
* dreſſing, I read the 'Spe&#azoy to her, and ſt e laughed 1 
< the Places 1 ſhe thought I _w — — — 
Ns all be rg be dun goes mund. 
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.* SHE:ſmiled,. Sir, ard ſaid you were a Pedant; ſo ſay 
' of me what you pleaſe, read Seneca, and quote him a- 
« gainſt me if you think fit. | 
1 12m, SIR, Your humble Servant. 
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Mortales\habetat wiſus tibi, & humida circum 


HEN I was at Grand Cairo 1 — ſeveral 


rs Oriental Manuſcripts, which I have ſtill by me. 
of A others I met with one entitled, The Viſzons 
th f Mirza, which I bave read over with great Pleaſure. I 
ne intend to give it to the Publick when I have no other En- 
to tertainment for them; and ſhall begin with the firſt Vi- 
cli fon, which I have Tranſlated Word for Word as follows. 
d- Lee 
n: to the Cuſtom of my Forefathers I always keep 
nd © holy, after having waſhed my ſelf, and offered up my 
he BW ' MorningDevotions, I aſcended the high Hills of Bagdat, 
er © in order to the reſt of the Day in Meditation and 
it, WY Prayer. As 1 was here airing my ſelf on the Tops of the 
be Wl Mountains, I fell into a profound Contemplation on the 
)c- © Vanity of humane Life; and paſſing from one Thought 
gi * to another, Surely, ſaid I, Man is but a Shadow and Life 

' a Dream, Whilſt I was thus muſing, I caſt my Eyes to- 

' wards the Summit of a Rock that was not far from me, 

# where I diſcovered one in the Habit of a Shepherd, with 
dy WY Muſical Inſtrument in his Hand. As I looked upon him 
eſ- 


a * it to his Lips, and began to play upon it. The 
a of it was exceeding ſweet, and wrought into a 
' Variety of Tunes that were inexpreſſiby melodious, and 
4 altogether different from any thing I had ever heard: 
* They put me in mind of thoſe heavenly Airs that are played 


ul in Paradiſe, to wear 12 7 Impreſſions of their laſt 


% 


' to the departed Souls of good Men upon their firſt Arri- - 
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©: Agonies, and qualifie them for the Pleaſures of that hap. 
- py Place. My Heart ——ů om ſecrer Raptures, 
Lu had been often told that the Rock befofe me wa 
« the Haunt of aGerijusj and that ſeveral had been enter. WH | 
« tained with Muſick who had paſſed by it, but never heard 
„ that the Muſician had before made himſelf viſible. When 
be had raiſed my Thoughts, by thoſe tranſporting Airs 
Which he ages. to the Pleaſures of his Copverſy- 
tion, as I looked upon him like one aſtoniſhed, he beckoned 
to me, and by the waving of his Hand directed me to 
. the Place where be fat. I drew near with that 
© Reyerence, which is due to a ior Nature; and as 
my Heart was entirely ſubdued by the captivaring Strains l 
© had heard, 1 — OT WO. Genius 
© ſmiled upon me with a Look of Compa and Aﬀabi- 
ity that familiarized him to my Imagination, and at once 
2 all the Fears and Apprehenſions with which 
* approached him. He lifted me from the Ground, and . 
taking me by the Hand, Afrzab, faid he, 1 have heard 
s thee in the Soljioquies; follow me. 
E then led me to the higheſt Pinnacle of the Rock, 
© and placing me on the Top of it, Caſt thy Eyes Eaſtward, 
"= he, aps me what — I — 4 
* V a jous Ti Water rolling thro' 
« e bar, 9 ſeeſt, ſaid be, is the Vue of 
Y © Miſery, and the Tide of Water that thou ſoeſt is part of 
© the great Tide of Eternity. What is the Reaſon, faid I, 
that the Tide I ſee riſes out of a thick Miſt at one End; 
'® and 1 loſes it ſelf in a thick Miſt at the other? What 
« thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is that Portion of Eternity which is 
'« called Time, meaſured out by the Sum and reaching 
© from the Beginning of the World to irs Conſummation. By 
* Examine now, ſaid he, this Sea that is thus bounded with | 
'« Darkneſs at both Ends, and tell me what thou diſcovereſt BY - 
in it. I ſee a Bridge, faid I, ſtanding in the Midſt of 1 
«© the Tide. The Bridge thou ſeeſt, faid he, is humane , 
' © Life, conſider it attentively. Upon a more leiſurely Su- . 
« vey of it, I found thet it conſiſted. of threeſcore and ten H 
© entite Arches, with ſeveral broken Arches, which, ad- 1 
ded to thoſe that were entire; made up the Number 3. 
« bout an hundred. As J was counting the Arches, the 
Genius told me that this Bridge conſiſted 1 ; 
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* thouſand Arches; but that a great Flood ſwept away the 
* reſt and left the Bridge in the ruinous Condition 1 
* now beheld ir. But tell me further, ſaid he, whit thou 
{ diſcovereſt on it. I ſee multitudes ot People paſling o- 
b over it, {aid I, and a black Cloud banging on each End of 
it. As I looked more attentively, I ſaw ſeveral of the 
© Paſſengers dropping thro the Bridge, into the great Tide 
* that flowed underneath it; and upon further Examina- 
tion, perceived there were innumerable Trap-doors that 
clay concealed in the Bridge, which the Paſſengers no ſoon- 
er trod upon, but they fell through them into the Tide 
* and immediately diſappeared. Theſe hidden Pit · falls were 
F {et very thick at the Entrance of the Bridge, ſo that 
* Throngs of People no ſooner broke through the Cloud, 
© but many of them fell into them. They grew thinner 
* towards the middle, but multiplied and lay cloſer toge- 
* ther towards the End of the Arches that were entire. 
THERE were indeed ſome Perſons, but their Num- 
© ber was very ſmall, that continued a kind of hobbling 
March on the broken Arches, but fell through one after 
mother, being quite tired and ſpent with fo long a Walk. 
2 ſome Time in the Contemplation of this won- 

5 Structure, and the great Variety of Objects which 
bit preſented. My Heart was filled with a deep Melan- 
* tholy to ſee ſeveral dropping unexpectedly in the midſt of 


© Mirth and Jollity, and catching at every thing that ſtood 


© by them to fave themſelves. Some were up to- 
werds the Heavens in a ful Poſture, and im the 
Midſt of a Speculation ſtumbled and fell out of Sight. 
* Multitudes were very buſy in the Purſuit of Bubbles that 
| glittered in their Eyes and danced before them, but often 
| when they thought themſelves within the reach of them 
their Footing failed and down they ſunk. In this Confuſt- 
on of Objects, I obſerved ſome with Scymetars in their 
Hands, and others with Urinals, who ran to and fro upon 
* the Bridge, thruſting ſeveral Perſons on Trap-doors which 
did not ſeem to lie in their Way, and which they might 
have eſcaped bad they not been thus forced upon them. 

* THE Genius/ſccing me indulge my ſelf in this me- 
© lancholy Proſpett, told me I hed dwelt long enough up- 
on it: Take thine Eyes off the Bridge, ſaid be, and tell 
me if thou yet ſeeſt any . 
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Upon looking up, What mean, ſaid I, thoſe great Flights 
© of Birds that are perpetually hovering about the Bridge, 
and ſettling upon it from time to time? I ſee Vultures, 
©. Harpyes, Ravens, Cormorants; and among many other 
8. Creatures ſeveral little winged Boys, that perch 
in grear' Numbers upon the middle Arches. - Theſe, ſaid 
©. the Genius, are Envy, Avarice, Superſtition, Deſpair, 
Love, with the like Cares and P $ that infeſt hu- 
© mane Life. , 
- © T here fetched a deep Sigh, Alas, ſaid I, Man was made 
© in vain! How is he given away to Miſery and Mortality! 
©. tortured in Life, and ſwallowed up in Death! The Geni- 
©. us being moved with Co 10n towards me, bid me 
7 2 ſo uncomfortable a Look no more, ſaid 
© he, on Man in the firſt Stage of his Exiſtence, in his ſet- 
ting out for Eternity ; but caſt thine Eye on that thick 
_ © Miſt into which the Tide bears the ſeveral Generations of 
© Morxtals that fall into it. I directed my Sight as | was 
© ordered, and (whether or no the good Genius ſtrength- 
<-ened it with any fi Force, or diſſipated Part of 
5: the Miſt that was before too thick for the Eye to pene- 
</rrate)'I faw the Valley opening at the further End, and 
< ſpreading forth into an immenſe Ocean, that had a huge 
© Rock of Adamant running h the midſt of it, and 
< dividing it into two equal Parts. The Clouds till reſted 
on one Half of it, inſomuch that I could diſcover nothing 
in it: But the other appeared to me a vaſt Ocean planted 
with innumerable Iflands, that were covered with Fruits 
and Flowers, and inter woven with a thouſand little ſhining 
Seas that ran among them. I could ſee Perſons dreſſed 
«-in-glorious Habits with Garlands upon their Heads, paſ- 
+ fing among the Trees, lying down by the Sides of Foun- 
© rains, or. reſting on Beds of Flowers; and could hear a 
© confuſed Harmony of finging Birds, falling Waters, hu- 
©.mane Voices, and muſical 1 s. Gladneſs grew in 
me upon the Diſcovery of ſo delightful a Scene. I wiſt- 
ed for-the Wings of an Eagle, that I might fly away to 
_ © thoſe: happy Seats ; but the Genius told me there was no 
© Paſſage to them, except through the Gates of Death that 
<1 aw ing every Moment upon: the .Bridge. The 
< Iſlands, faid he, that lie fo freſh before thee, and 


* with-which the whole Face of the Ocean appears ipot- 
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ted as far as thou canſt ſes, are more in Number than 
' the Sands on the Sea ſhore; there are Myriadsof Iſlands 
behind thoſe which thou here diſcovereſt, reaching fur. 
| ther than thine Eye or even thine Imagination can extend 
; it ſelf, Theſe are the Manſions of good Men after Death, 
' who according to the Degree and Kinds of Virtue in 
; which they excelled, are diſtributed among theſe ſeveral 
' Iands, which abound with Pleaſures of different Kinds 
' and Degrees, ſuitable to the Reliſhes and Perfections of 
( thoſe who are ſettled in them; every Ifland is a Paradiſe 
{ xcommodated to its reſpective Inhabitants. Are not 
— —— — 1 — for? _ 
: appear mi e, t gives thee Opportunities o 
4 exning ſuch a-Reward? Is Death to be feared, that will 

' convey thee to ſo happy an Exiſtence ? Think not Man 
' Was made in vain, who. has ſuch an Eternity reſeryed 
' for him. I gazed with inexpreffible Pleaſure on theſe 
' happy Iſlands. At length, ſaid I, ſhew me now, I be- 
| ſeech thee, the Secrets that lye hid under thoſe dark 
| Clouds which cover the Ocean on the other Side of the 
Nock of Adamant. The Genius making me no, Anſwer, 
{I turned about to addreſs my ſelf to him a ſecond = 
dur I found that he had left me; I then turned again 

' the Viſion which Fhad been ſo contempining, bu 
' inſtead of the rolling Tide, the arc „and the 
' boppy Iſlands, iow nothing but — . w Valley 
of Bagdat, with Can, Shop, 008 Oy. GOING? 
+ on the Sides of it. | 
0 eee eee 
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HERE is no Charaer-mere 
Writer, than that of being a Genius. 
many a little Sonneteer called a fine Genius. There 
u not an Heroick Scribler — * 


mor , that is infinitely more beautitul than all the Turn 
Poliſhing of what rhe French call a Bel Eſprit, by which 
hey would a'Genijus refined by Converſa ion, Re- 
ion, and the Reading of the moſt polite Authors. The 
grenoft Genius which runs ugh the Arts and Sciences, 
lind of Tincture from them, and falls unavoidably 
MAN V of theſe greatnatural Genius's that were never 
diſciplined- and broken by Rules of Art. are to be found 
among the Ancients, and in particular among thoſc ot the 
more Eaſtern Parts of the World. Homer has innumerable 
Flights that Virgil was not able to reach, and in the Old 
eſtament we ſeveral Paſſages more elevated and ſub- 
time: than any in Homer. At the ſame time that we allow 
a greater and more — — to the Ancients, we muſt 
own that the greateſt of them very much failed in, or, if 
you will, that they were much above the Nicety and Cor- 
_ redneſs of the Moderns, In their Similitudes and Alluf- 
ons, provided there was a Likeneſs, they did not much 
trouble themſelves about the Decency of the fon: 
Thus Solomon reſembles the Noſe of his Beloved to the 
Tower of Libanon which lookerh toward Damaſcus; 4 
the Coming of a Thief in the Night, is a Sirnilitude of the 
fame kind in the New-Teftament. It would be endleſs to 
make Collections of this Nature: Homer illuſtrates one of 
his Heroes encompaſſe+ with the Enemy, by an Aſc in 4 
Field of Corn that has his gides belaboured by all the Boys 
ol the Village withour fiirring a Foot for it; and another 
— to and fro in hi! —} 
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to 2 Piece of Fleſh broiled.on the Quas. This 
Pailure in the Ancients, opens a large Fiald of 
to the little Wits, who can at an 
— Sublime inches forts of Writings. This 
————— — 
of Thinking, amilft a great many pompous Titles, dena- 
minates himſelf the Sun af Glory, and the Nu of De- 
bt, In ſhort, to cut off all Cavilling againſt the Anci- 
— — ne Wis 
hat moſt Heat and Life in their ure are to 
— —— — what the Frezeb call 
——— in an Alluſion, has been found out of latter 
and in the colder Regions of the World ; where u 
— — Amends for our waat of Force and 
$pirit, by a ſcrupulous Nicety and ExaQneſs in aur Com- 
ions. Our Countryman Shakeſpear was a remarkable 
. tpradyroctt74 . or attain 14.5 


Things and noble Sallies of 1 a 
time, can any thing be — Fꝗ— 
ſober and moderate Fancy to imitate this Poet's Way of 
Writing in thoſe monſtrous itions which go among 
u under the Name of Pindaricks? When I ſee People c- 
— — repreſented them, are 
— e 
lrregularities by ricks o 
art ſtrainiug after the moſt- unbounded Flights of Nature, 
lame bur apply 10 them tht Paſſage in Trees NJ 


Ratione certa facere, — plus ag, 
Quaàm ſi dus operam, ut cum ratione inſanias. 

m ſhort, a modern Pindarick Writer, compared with 
Pindar, is like a Siſter among the Camiſars compared with 
VirgiPs Sybil: There is the Diſtortion,” Grimace, and out- 
ward Figure, but nothing of that divine Impulſe which 
e — 
than humane 11 $1 1145731 36-404 90 

THERE is another kindot great Genius's which ſhall 
Pace in « ſecond Claſs, — . 
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firſt; but only. for Diſtinction's ſake, as they are of a diffe- 
rent kind. This ſecond Claſo of great Genius's are thoſe 
that have formed themſelves by Rules, and ſubmitted the 
Greatneſs of their natural Talents to the Corrections and 
Neſtraints of 3 ey — were Plato and 
Ariſtotle, 7 among Romans f | » among | 
Engliſh Milton and Sir Francis Baka . 5g = 
- THE Genius in both theſe Claſſes of Authors may be 
3 ow it ſelf after a different Manner, 
In the firſt it is like a rich Soil in a happy Climate, that 
produces a Whole Wilderneſs of noble Plants riſing in 3 
thouſand beautiful Landskips, without any certain Order or 
Regularity. In the other it is the ſame rich Soil under the 
fame happy Climate, that has been laid out in Walks and 
Parterres; and cut into Shape and Beauty by the Skill of 
the Gardener. 1 a 1 ö 
THE great Danger in theſe latter kind of Genius's, is, 
. cramp their own Abilities tos much by Imitati- 
en, and form themſelves altogether upon Models, without 
iving the full Play to their own natural Parts. An Imits- 
- wh of the beſt Authors is not to compare with a good 
Original; and I believe we may obſervethat very few Wri- 
ters make an extraordinary 1 World, who have 
not ſomething in their Way of thinking or expreſſing them- 
ſelves that is ' peculiar to them, and entirely their own, 
I is odd to conſider what great Genius's are ſometimes 
thrown away upon Trifles. | | 
I once ſaw a Shepherd, fays a famous: Lalian Author, 
ho uſed to divert himſelf in his Solitudes with toſſing up 
ing them again without breaking them: In 


- 


and 
Which he had arrived to ſo great a of Perfection, 


that he would keep up four at a Time for ſeveral Minutes 
together plejing in the Air, and falling ue bis Hand by 
Turns. 1 think, ſays the Author, I never {aw a greater 
| Severity than in this Man's Face; for by his wonderful Per- 
ſeverance and Application, he had contracted the Seriouf . 
neſs and Gravity of a Privy-Counſellorz and I could not 
but — yon that — — R 
tention, tt tightly Jed, might na ve 
kim a greater — tp ag 2m C 
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N* 161. Tueſday, September 4. . 
Ihe dies agitat 7 Fuſuſque per a 2 af 


Ignis ubi in medio & Socii cratera coronant; 

Te libans, Lene, vocat: pecoriſque mag iſtris 

Velocis Faculi certamina ponit in ulmo, 

Corporaque agreſti nudat pradura Palaſtra. 

Hanc olim weteres vitam coluere Sabmi, 5 

Hance Remus & Frater: Sic fortis Etruria crevit, A 
Sciliert & rerum fatta oft pulcherrima Roma. Virg. G. a. 
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Am glad that my late going into the Country has en- 
creaſed the Number of 1 Correſpondents, one of 
” whom ſends me the following Letter, | 


SIR, P 
1 you we pleaſed to retire from us fo ſoort 
1 into the City, I hope you will not think the Afs 
t fairs of the Country altogether unworthy of your In- 
( ſpection for, the Future. I had the Honour of eng 
your ſhort Face at Sir Roo kR be CoveRLEY's, 
hre ever ſince thought your Perſon and Writings both 
extraordinary. Had you ſtayed there a few Days longet 
you would have ſeen a Country Wake, which you know 
in moſt Partsof Englandis the Eve- Feaſfof the Dedication 
' of our Churches, I is laft Week at one of theſe Aſſem- 
blies, which was held in a neighbouring Pariſh; where I 
found their Green covered wit 2 promiſcuous Multitude 
„of all Ages and both Sexes, who eſteem one another 
more or leſs the following Part of the Year according a 
' they diſtinguiſh themſelves at this Time. The whole 
Company were in their Holy-day Cloaths, and divided 
into ſeveral Parties, all of them endeavouring to fhew 
* themſelves in thoſe Exerciſes wherein they excelled, and 
to my = 1 thy — Lookers'on, | _ 
, nd a Ring of Cudgel Players, who were breaking 
* one another's Bead in order to make ſome Impreſſion 
A 
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© low, who had the Misfortune of a broken Pate; but what 
© conſiderably added to the Anguiſh of the Woond, was 
N over-hearing an old Man, who ſhook his Head and 
© fa'd, That be qreftioned now if black Kate -wonld marry him 
© theſe three Tears, I was diverted from a further Gbſer. 
©-evarron of theſe Combatents, by a Foot-ball Match, which 
© was on the other Side of the Green; where Tom. Short 
© behaved himſelt ſo well, that moft People ſeemed to agree 
| © #t was impoſſible that he ſhould remain a Batchelor till thenext 
© Wake. Having played many a Match my ſelf. 1 could 
© have longer looked on this Sport, had 1 not obſcrved a 
© Country Girl, who was poſted on an Eminence at ſome 
© Diſtznce from me, and Was making fo many odd Gri- 
© -niaces, and writhing and diſtorting her whole Body in 
© ſo ſtrange a manner, as made me very deſirous to know 
© the Meaning ot it. Upon my coming up to her, I found 
* that ſhe was over - looking a Wring of Wreſtlers, and that 
© her Sweet-heart, a Perſonof fmall Stature, was contend- 
© ing with an huge brawny Fellow, who twirled him 
E about, and ſhook the little Man ſo violently, that by a ſe- 
©. <tet Sympathy of Hearts it produced all thoſe Agitation 


* in the Perſon of his Miſtreſs, who I dare ſay, like Celis 
© in-Shakeſpear' on the ſame Oces could have wiſhed 
* her ſelf mviſeble to catch the ſtrong by 

- Squire <f the Pariſh treats the whole Com 

s 
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| his Looks, that I could not help inquiring who he was, 
' and was r g he 417 3 
i himſelf. upon nothing, for that he and his Ance won 
if . — his Parlour loobed like 4 Haberda- 
"hher's Shap : However this Thirſt of Glory in them all, 
i was the Reaſon that no one Man Rood Lord of the Ring 
i for above three Falls while I was amonglt them. 

* THE young Maids, who were not Lookers on it 
i theſe Exerciſes, were themſelves engaged in ſome Diver- 
fon; and upon my asking a Farmer's Son of my own 
© Pariſh what be was gazing at with ſo much Attentig 
i he told me, That he was ſoring Betty Welch, whom 
! knew to be his Sweet-Heart, pitch 4 Bar. | 

© IN ſhort, I found the Men endeavoured to ſhew the 
i Women they were no Cowards, and that the whole 
Company ſtrived to recommend themſelves to each o- 
| ther, by mal ing it appear that they were all in a perfect 
State of Health, and fit to undergo any Fatigues of bo- 
t dily Labour. 

Four Judgment upon this Method of Love and Gal. 
lang, as it is at preſent practiſed amongſt us in the Coun- 
; try, will very much oblige, | F Bee 708 
eren? $1 R, Nur, Ke. 


Ir I would here put on the Scholar and Politician, 2 
might inform my Readers how theſe bodily Exerciſes ar 
Games were formerly encouraged in all the Common» 
wealths of Greece; from whence the Romans afterwards 
EN Pentathlum, which — compaſed of, * 2 
, #1 ing. Leaping, TE = ng, ' thy 
5 ers nothing „ rode al Conant of 
Parley, Hats not being in faſhion in thoſe Days: Tha 
there is an old Statute, Which obliges every Man in Eager 
lud having ſuch an Eftate,. to keep and exerciſe.the long 
bow; by which Means our. Anceſtors ex 
Nations in the Uſe of that Weapon, and we bad all the 
teal Advantages, without the ſaconvenicace of 2 
Army: And that I once met with a Book of Projedts. i 
which the Author conldering to what noble Ends that Spi- 
tit of Emulation which remarkably Mews it ſelf 30 
— People in theſe Wakes, right be 
chat for the Improvement of all our 7 
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Trades there ſhould be annual Prizes ſet up for ſuch Perſons 
as were moſt excellent in their ſeveral Arts. But laying a- 
fide all theſe political Confiderations, ' which might tempt 
me to paſs the Limits of my Paper, I confeſs the gteateſt 
Benefit and Convenience that I can obſerve in theſe Coun- 
try Feſtivals, is the bringing young People ther, and 
giving them an ty of ſhewing themſelves in the 
moſt advan ght. A Country Fellow that throws 
his Rival upon his Back, has generally as good Succeſs with 
their common Miſtreſs ; as nothing is more uſual than for 
a nimble-footed Wench to get a Husbandat the ſame Time 
ſhe wins a Smock. Love and Marriages are the natural 
Effects of theſe anniverfary Aſſemblies.” I muſt therefore 
very much approve the Method by which my Correſpon- 
dent tells me each Sex endeavours to recommend it (elf 
to the other, fince nothing ſeems more likely to promiſe 
healthy Offspring or a Cohabitation. And ! believe 
T may aſſure my Country Friend, that there has been mary 
a Court Lady who would be contented to exchange her 
1 crazy young Husband for Tom Short, and ſeveral Men of 
ty who would have parted with a tender Yoke-fellow 

for Black Kate, T ET 6 (29 IT 
| Fam the more pleaſed with having Love made the princi- 
-% art and Defign of theſe Meetings, 28 it ſeems to te 
agreeable'to the Intent for which they were at ficlt 
Inſtitured, as we are informed by the learned Dr. Kemet, 

with whoſe Words I ſhall conclude my preſent Paper. 

TES E Wakes, fays be, were in Imitation of the antient 
Eyeamwa, or Love-feafts; and were firſt eftabliſhed in Eng- 

Jand by ' the Great, who" in am Epifile to Me 
tus The bet, gave Order that they ſhould be kept in Sheds 
| or" Arberies made uy with Branches and Bough: of Trees 
- "HE adds, That this Iaudable Cuftom of Wakes prevailed 
for many Ages, till the nice Puritans began to exclaim & 
| ; n and by Degrees the 
preciſe Humour grew ſo popular, | at an Exeter 4 
Ter the Lord Chief Baron Walter made an Order for tht 


Suppreſſion of all Wakes ; bur on Biſboy Laud's compli 
* * K | 7 4 the” Or- 
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OTHENG that is not a real Crime makes. a Man 
N a ſo contemptible and little in the Eyes of the 
* orld as Inconſtancy, eſpecially when it regards 
ſuligion or Party. la, either o 2 op Caſes, tho a Man 
xerhaps does but his Duty in changing his Side, he not on- 
y makes himſelf bated * he left. but is ſeldom hearti- 
ly cteemed by thoſe he comes over to. 
ee therefore a Maris Con- 
2 to be very rang: andif poſſibleſo welltimed 
that worldly Advantages may ſcem to have no Share in it, 
1 Mankind will be 1 enough to think he does 
ut change Sides out of Pri but either out of Levi- 
A of . or Proſpects of atereſt. Conyerts and Re- 
all Kinds ſhould take particular Care to let the 
World are they act upon honourable Motives; or whatever 
Approbations they may receive from themſelves, and Ap- 
_ from;thoſe they converſe with, they may be very 
74 that t they are the Scorn ea of al good Men, and 
publick Marks of Infamy and Der * 

NR Es EO Tie 9 r of Life which 
offer themſelves. ta our Choice, and Inconſtancy in purſu- 
og them, are the greateſt and moſt univerſal Cauſes of all 
dur Diſquiet and . When Ambition pulls one 
Way, Intereſt another, Inclination a third, and perhaps 
Reaſon contrary to all, a Man is likely to paſs his Timebut 
ll who has ſo many different Parties to pleaſe. When t 
Mind hovers, among ſuch a Variety of Allurements, 
tad t eiter ſettle on a Way of Life that is not the very beſt 
we might have choſen,; than grow old without determi- 
ning our C g0 out of the Warld, as the 
Part of Mankind do, before we have reſalved how to live 


"it, There is but, ane Method of ſetting our ſelyesat Reſt * 
« this Particular, and that is by n * 


WW 


os 1 Srnoratror, Wig 
u End us the chief und vitimate Aim of all our Purſuits. 


- If we arc ſirtuh reſolved to ive 3 
fon, without any Regard to Wealt tarion, or the 


cer afly wort than they fall ene | 
may go thfough with Steadineſs 
— P ure; but if we act by ſeveral broken Views, ant 


will not only be virtuous, but v » Popular, and every 
1 we ſpal 


fre. d die in in Mi Eee 

ordi to guad 
NE nt his ee orten. — 1, is 
e Niger — octies us to; for i 
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we examinevur — Ava 2 that we are 


the moſt changeable Beings in the Univerſe. In Reſpect 
of our U ve often embrace and rej there 
h 1 


* | 
and Uncertafotics' i —— have. Our 8 L 
ided by, Intuition, and our Inferiors by Inſtinct. In Re- 
Tee e Pm eg 
„ We rv or t our great Judge, 
and paſs our whole Life in offending and os pay} or — 
On tha contrary, the Beings underneith us are not capable 
of ſirjning, nor thoſe above us of repen ing. The one is out 
of the Poſſibilities of Duty, and the other fixed in an eter- 
ga. Courſe of Sin, or an eternal Courſe of Virtue. 

AW N A a State of Life; or Stage in it, which 
Me. Ov $4 5 and Revolutions in * _— 
ether of age ol Irifancy are loſt in thoſe 
of? dach, theſe too take a different Turn in Manhood, 
*rill old Ape often leads'vs back into our former Infancy. 
A new Title or ar. Succeſd throws us out of 9 
our ſeldes, and in a Manner deſtroys our Identity. A cloudy 
ay, Oralittle Sun: ſhine have as great an Influence on many 
ſtitutions, art er Bleflings or Misfortunes. A 
Dream, yaies our ng, and changes Apts [6b Condition while 
x laſts, and every Pads not to mention Health and Sick- 
nefs. ang the greater Afterwions in Body and Mind, makes 
7 4 K fferent Creatures, If u Man is ſo diltin- . 
other Beings by this Infirmiry, what en 

* wt abe uch as . ctbemfher remarkable for it BY 

ercp among their ow Species? * HN ug Cle 
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udder to be one of the moſt variable Beinga of the moſt va- 
able. Kind, eſpecially if we conſider that le wharis the 
great Standard of Fer ſestioa has in him no Shadpw of 
Change, but is the ſame Yeſterday; to Dau, and ſor ever. 
AS this Mutability of — and Inconſiſtency with 
qur ſelves is the greareſt Weakneſs of human Nature, fo it 
mikes the Perſon who is remarkable- for it in a very parti- 
cular Manner. more ridiculous than any ather Infirmity what- 
erer as it ſats him in a gyeater Vaciecy of foplith Lighes, 


xd diſtinguiſhes him from himſelf by an Oppoſition of 
prty-coloured —— The moſt — Character 


1 — 3 


ar dus habebat 
I — — hoc, Ceſar, qui cogere 
Si et per amicitiam patris, atque lp 9 non 
rofreeret : Si collibuiſſet, ab 0v0 | 
Due citaret. Io Bacche, modo ſwans 
wy — hac reſonat ye 2 44107 15 
2 Aan, 1h f 72 abs wake gud | 
Pu aſiem: Por ape velat _ 
Funonis ſacra ferret, Mabebas (ape 0 
Sehe. dcm ſer un. Moda reges arque terrarchas, 
Omnia laguent. Made, ſit: mibij menſa tripes, &. 
' Conch ſali pas, C tag. que defendere 47 | 
is aſſa. quaat. Decies m_ 
Huis ca pautts cantento 
Mane: Diem tat am terte Ni 3 
Sie impan 1 Hop Sat. 3. Lab. 1. 
INSTEAD: of tꝛanſlatiag this Paſſagy in ee p 
ſhall entertain my Enghſbr Reaadev with: the- Deſeript ion of 
Parallel Character, that is wonderfully well finiſhed by 
ite, Dryden, e lame-Kopndatien, — - 
IN Raakof tie di Linari ſtnna: 
| . — | 
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EUR adde Hoppinels and Rules for attin 


ing it, are net ſo neceflary and uſeful to Mankind as 


the Arts of Conſolation, and ſupporting ones ſelf un 
der Affliction. The utmoſt we can 15% for in this World 
is Contentment; if we aim at any thin; > higher, we ſh 
meet with wo but Grief and Diſappointments. 

Man ſnould direct all bis Studies and Endeavours at making 
Himſelf cafie now, and happy hereafter. 
+ THE Truth of it is, if all the Happincſs that is diſper 
fed through the whole Race of Mankind in this World 
were Gan together, and put into the Poſſeſſion of any 
fingle Man, it would not make a very bappy Being. 
Though, on the contrary, if the Miſeries of the whole 
n Perſon, they would make a 


miſerable c one. 
am engaged in this Subject by the following Letter, 
Ager Name, I ie 


8 though Subſcribed 
Teaſon to believe 4 is not l 


Nee e eee hb 
m one and endeayour to ve up 
1 rn 
© my Condition: I ſhall it to you ina very few Words. 

. 6 About three Years ſince a Gentleman. whom, I am ſure, 
you your ſelf would have approved, made his Addreſſes 

-© to me. He had every thing to recommend him but an 

* * Frienda, a has oppor 
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bis Perſon, would not for the ſake of both of us favour his 
Paſſion. For my own. part I reſigned my ſelf up entirel 
© to the Direction of thoſe who knew the World muc 
better than my ſelf, but {till lived in hopes that ſome Jun- 
« ure or other would make me happy in the Man whom, 
in my Heart, I preferred to all the World; being deter- 
« mined if I could not have him, to haye no Body elſe. 
About three Months ago I received a Letter from him, 
« acquainting me, that by the Death of an Uncle he had a 
coofiderable Eſtate left him, which he fail was welcome 
to him upon no other Account, but as he hoped it would 
« remove all Difficulties that lay in the Way to our mutual 
; Happineſs, You may well 2 Sir, with how much 
joy I received this Letter, which was followed by ſeve 
c ral others filled with thoſe Expreſſions of Love and Joy, 
c which I verily believe no Body felt more ſincerely, nor 
© knew better how to deſcribe, than the Gentleman IL 
cam ſpeaking of. But, Sir, how ſhall I be able to tell it 
« you! by the laſt Week's Poſt I received a Letter from an 
© intimate Friend of this unhappy Gentleman, acquainting 
© me, that as he had juit ſettled his Affairs, and was pre- 
c pariog for his Journey, he fell ſick of a Fever and died. 
© It is impoſſible to expreſs to you the Diſtreſs I am in up- 
© on this Occaſion, I can only have recourſe to my De- 
© voti6ns, and to the reading of good Books for my Con- 
t ſolation; and as I always take a particular Delight in 
© thoſe frequent Advices and Admonitions which you give 
© the Publick, it would be a very great Pieceof Charity in 
c you to lend me your Aſſiſtance in this Conjuncture. If 
« after the reading of this Letter you find your ſelf in a 
Humour, rather to Rally and Ridicule, than to Comfort 
© me, I defire you would throw it into the Fire, and think 
© no more of it; but if you are touched with my Misfor- 
© tune, which is greater than I know how to bear, your 
© Counſels may very much Support, and will infinitely 
© Oblige the afflicted | 

| | 0 LEONO RA. 


A Diſappvintment in Love is more hard to get over than 
any other; the Paſſion it ſelf fo ſoftens and ſubdues the 
Heart, that it diſables it from ſtruggling or bearing up 
zunſt the Woes and Diſtreſſes which betal it. The Mind 

Vor. II, O meets 
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meets with other Misfortunes in her whole Strength; 0: 
ſtands collected within her ſelf, and ſuſtains the Shock 
with all the Force which is natural to her; but a Heart 
in Love has its Foundations Gpped, and immediately finks 
under the Weight of Accidents that are diſagreeable to its 
Favourite Paſſion. | 

IN Afﬀiitions Men generally draw their Conſolations 
out of Books of Morality, which indeed are of great uſe to 
fortiſie and ſtrengthen the Mind againſt the Impreſſions of 
Sorrow. Monſieur St. Evremont, who does not approve 
of this Method, recommends Authors who are apt to ſtir 
up Mirth in the Mind of the Readers, and fancies Don 
rere can give more Relief to an heavy Heart than Plu- 
arch or Seneca, as it is much eaſier to divert Gri-f than to 
conquer it. This doubtleſs may have its Effects on ſome 
Tempers. I ſhould rather have recourſe to Authors of a 
quite contrary kind, that give us Inſtances of Calamities and 
Misfortunes, and ſhew human Nature in its greateſt Diſtreſſes, 
IF the Affliction we groan under be very heavy, we 
ſhall find ſome Conſolation in the Society of as great Suf- 
ferers as our ſelves, eſpecially when we find our Companions 
Men of Virtue and Merit. If our Afflictions are light, we 
ſhall be comforted by the Compariſons we make between 
our ſelves and our Fellow-Sufferers. A Loſs at Sea, a Fit 
of Sickneſs, or the Death of a Friend, are ſuch Trifles when 
we confider whole Kingdoms laid in Aſhes, Families put to 
the Sword, Wretches ſhut up in Dungeons, and the 
like Calamities of Mankind, that we are out of Counte- 
nance for our own Weakneſs, if we ſink under ſuch little 

Strokes of Fortune. 
LET the Diſconſolate Leonora conſider, that at the very 
time in which ſhe languiſhes for the Loſs of her deceaſed 
Lover, there are Perſons in ſeveral parts of the World juſt 
periſhing in a Shipwreck; others crying out for Mercy in 
the Terrors of a Death-bed Repentance; others lying un- 
ger the Tortures of an infamous Execution, or the like 
dreadful Calamities; and ſhe will find her Sorrows vaniſh 
at the Appearance of thoſe which are ſo much greater and 

more aſtoniſhing.  - | We 
I would further propoſeto the Conſideration of my afflict- 


| el Diſciple, that poſſibly bat ſhe now looks upon as the 
greateſt Mitfortuine, is not really Tuch in it felt. For my 


own 
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will look back on their Lives in quite another View, than 
what they had of them in the ; 5 that what t 
now confider as Misfortunes and Dif pointments, w 


Int dl to have been Sg — 12 
HE Mind that hath any Caſt towards Devotion, na- 


(turally flies to it in its Afflictions. 


WHEN I was in France I heard a very remarkable 
Story of two Lovers, which I ſhall relate at length in my 
To-morrow's Paper, not only erben ee of of 
it are extraordinary, but becauſe it may ſerve as an Illuſtra- 
tion to all that can be ſaid on this laſt Head, and ſnhewy the 
Power of Religion in abating that particular Anguiſh which 
ſeems to lye ſo heavy on Leonora. The Storyeawas told me 
by a Prieſt, as I travelled wich him in a Stage-Coach. I 
ſhall give it my Reader, as well as I can remember, in his 
own Words, after having premiſed, that if Conſolations 
may be drawn from a wrong Religion and a miſguided 
Devotion, they cannot but flow much more naturally from 
thoſe which are founded * Reaſon, and eftaiiſhed in 


ee * 
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YONSTANTIA wasa Woman of extraordinary Wit 
_ Beauty, but very unhappy in a Father, who ha- 
arrived at great Riches oy his own "Induſtry, 
took in nothing but his Money. Theodoſius was the 
younger Son of a decayed Family, of great Parts and Learn- 
ing, im by a genteel and. virtuous Education. When 
he was in the twentieth Year of his Age he became ac- 
quainted with Conſtantia, who had not then ber fif- 
teenth. As he lived but a few Miles diſtance ber Fa- 
ther's Houſe, he had frequent Opportunities of ſeeing her ; 
and by the Advantages of a . 
verſarion, made ſuch an Impreſſion in her 
en was himſelf no {fs ſnajt- 
2 ten 
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ten with Conflantis. A made them ill 
diſcover new, Beauties 1 620 er, and by Degrees rai- 
ſed in them that mutual Paſſion which had an Influence on 
their following Lives. It unfortunately happened, that in 
the midſt of this Intercourſe of Love and Friendſhip be- 
tween TheoJoſas and Conſtantia, there broke out an irrepa- 
rable Quarrel between their Parents, the one valuing him- 
ſelf too much upon his Birth, and the other upon his Poſ- 
ſeſſions. The Father of Conſtantia was ſo incen ſed at the 
Father of Theodeſius, that he contrafted an unreaſonable A- 
verſion towards his Son, inſcmuch that he forbad him his 
Houſe, and charged bis Daughter upon her Duty never to 
ſee him more. In the mean time to break off all Com- 
munication between the two Lovers, who he knew erter- 
tained ſecret Hopes of ſome favourable Opportunity that 
Mould bring them together, he found out a young Gent 
man of a good Fortune and an agreeable Perſon, whom he 
pitched upon as a Husband for his Daughter. He ſoon con- 
certed this Affair ſo well, that he told Conſtantia it was his 
to ory. her to ſuch a Gentleman, and that her 
Wedding ſhould be celebrated on ſuch a Day. Conſtantia, 
— * 8 with the Anborky of her Father, and 
to object any thing again vantagious a Match, 
received the Propoſal with a profound Silence, which her 
Father commended in her, as the moſt decent manner of 


a Virgin's giving her Conſent to an Overture of that kind. 


"The Noiſe of this intended Marriage ſoon reached Thedoſ- 
us, who after a long Tumult of Paſſions which naturally 
riſe in a Lover's Heart on fuch an Occaſion, writ the fol- 
lowing Letter to Conſtantia. 
* HE Thought of my Conſtantia, which for ſome 
< Years has been my only Happineſs, is now be- 
©: come a greater Torment to me than I am able to bear. 
< Muſt I then live to ſee you another's? The Streams, the 
Fields and Meadows, where we have ſo often talked to- 
© gether, grow painful to me; Life it ſelf is become a Bur- 
© den; May you long be happy in the World, but forget 
© that there was ever ſuch a Man in it as 


- 


11 $© 22 THEODOSIUS, 

THIS Letter was conveyed to Conſtantia that very E- 
vening, who fainted at the reading of it; andthenext Morn- 
ing ſne was much more alarmed by two or three nom 
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gers, that came to her Father's Houſe one after another to- 
enqure it they had heard any thing of Theodoſcus, who it 
ſeems had left his Chamber about Midnight, and could no 


where be found. The deep Melancholy which had hung 


upon his Mind ſome time before, made them apprehend 
the worſt that could befall him. Conſtantia, who knew 
that nothing but the Report of her Marriage could have dri- 
yen him to ſuch Extremities, was not to becomftorted: She 
now accuſe her ſelf for having fo tamely given an Ear to 
the Propoſal of a Husband, and looked upon the new Lo- 
ver as the Murderer of Theodoſius: In ſhort, ſhe reſolved 
to ſuffer the utmoſt Effects ot her Father's Diſpleaſure, ra- 
ther than comply with a Marriage which appexred to her, 
ſo fu'l of Guilt and Horror. The Father ſeeing bimſelt 
entirely rid of Theodofins, and likely to keep a conſiderable 
Portion in his Family, was not very much concerned at the 
ebſtinace Retuſal of his Daughter; and did nor find it very 
dificult to excuſe himſelf upon that Account to his intended 
Son- in-Law, who had all along regarded this Alliance ra- 
ther as a Marriage of Convenience than of Love. Conſtan- 
tia had now no Re ief but in her Devotions and Exerciſes: 
of Religion, to which her Afflictions had ſo eatirely ſub- 
jected Her Mind, that after fome Years had abated the V io- 

ice of her Sorrows, and ſettled her Thoughts in a kind 
of Tranquility, ſhe reſolved to paſs the Remainder of her 
Days in a Convent. Her Father was not diſpleaſe d with 
a Reſolution, which would fave Money in his Family, and 
readily complied with his Daughter's Intentions. Accord- 
ingly in the Twenty fifth Year of her Age, while her Beau- 
ty was yet in all its Height and Bloom, he carried her to 
a neighbouring City, in order to look out a Siſterhood bf 
Nuns among whom to place his Daughter. There was in 
this Place a Father of a Convent who was very much re- 
nowned for his Piety and exemplary Life; and as it is u- 


ſual in the Ramiſh Church for thoſe who are under ary 


great Affliction, or Trouble of Mind, to apply themſelves 
to the moſt eminent Confeſſors for Pardon and Conſola- 
tion, our beautiful Votary took the Opportunity of con- 


feſſing her ſelf to this celebrated Father. 


Ve muſt now return to Theodoſuus, who the very Morn- 
ing that the above-mentioned Enquiries had been made af- 


cr him, artived at a religious Houſe in the City, where now 
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Conſtantia refided; and deſiring that Secrecy and Conceal. 
ment of the Fathers of the Convent, which is very uſual 
upon any extraordinary Occaſion, he made himſelf one of the 
Order, with a private Vow never to enquireafter Conſtan- 
_ #ia; whom he looked upon as given away to his Rival up- 
on the Day on which, according to common Fame, their 
Marriage was to have been ſolemnized. Having in bis 
Youth made a good Progreſs in Learning, that he might 
dedicate himſelf more entirely to Religion he entered into 
holy Orders, and in a few Years became Renowned for 
bis Sanctity of Life, and thoſe pious Sentiments which he 
inſpired into all who converſed with him. It was this 
holy Man to whom Conſtantia had determined to apply her 
ſelf in Confeflion, tho neither ſhe nor any other beſides 
the Pricr of the Convent, knew any thing of his Name 
or Family. The gay, the amiable Iheodoſius had now ta- 
ken upon him the Name of Father Francis; and was ſo far 
concealed in a long Beard, a ſhaven Head, and a religious 
Habit, that it was impoſſible to diſcover the Man of the 
World in the venerable Conventual. 
As he was ore Morning ſhut up in his Confeſſion, 
Conſtantia kneeling by him, opened the State of her Soul to 
him; and after having given him the Hiſtory of a Life full 
of Innocence, ſhe burſt out into Tears, and entered upon that 
Part of her Story, in which he himſelf had fo great a Share, 
My Behaviour, ſays ſhe, has I fear been the Death of a Man 
who had no other Fault but that of loving me too much, 
Heaven only knows how dear he was to me whilſt he li- 
ved, and how bitrer the Remembrance of him has been to 
me ſince his Death. She here pauſed, and lifted up her 
Eyes that fireamed with Tears towards the Father; who 
was ſo moved with the Senſe of her Sorrows, that be could 
only command his Voice, which was broke with Sighsand 
Sobbings, ſo far as to bid her proceed. She followed his 
Directions, and in a Flood of Tears poured out her Heart 
before him. The Father could not forbear weeping 2loud, 
- Infomuch that in the Agonies of his Grief the Seat ſhook 
under him. Conffantia, who thought the good Man was 
thus moved by his Compaſſion towards her, end by the 
Horror of her Guilt, proceeded with the utmoſt Contrit 
on to acquaint him with that Vow of Virginity in which 
mae was going to engage her ſelf, as the proper Attone 
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ment for her Sins, and the only Sacrifice ſhe could make 
to the Memory of Theodoſercs, The Father, who by this 
time had pretty well compoſed himſelf, burſt out again in 
Tears. hearing that Name to which: he had been ſo 
ing dll and upon receiving this Inſtance of an unpa- 
rallel'd Fidelity from one who be thought had ſeveral Years 
face given her ſelf up to the Poſſeſſion of another. Amidſt 
the Inrerruptions of his Sorrow; ſeeing his Penitent over- 
whelmed with Grief, he was only able to bid her from 
Time to Time be comforted —— To tell her that her Sins 
were forgiven her —— That her Guilt was not ſo great 
as ſhe apprehended —— That ſhe ſhould not ſuffer her ſelf 
to be afflicted above Meaſure. After which he recovered 
himſelf enough to give her the Abſolution in Form; di- 
reting her at the ſame time to repair to him again the 
rext Day, that he might encourage her in the pious Re- 
ſolutions ſhe had taken, and give her ſuitable Exhortations 
tor her Behaviour in it. Conſtantia retired, and the next 
Morning renewed her. Applications. Theodoſius having 
manned. his Soul with proper Thoughts and Reflections, 
excried himſelf on this Occaſion in the beſt Manner he 
could to animate his Penitent in the Courſe of Life ſhe was 


entering upon, and wear out of her Mind thoſe groundleſs 


Fears and Apprehenſions which had taken Poſl:(on of it; 
concluding, with a Promile to her, that he would from 
Time to Time continue his Admonition when ſhe ſhould 
have taken upon her the holy Veil. The Rules of our re- 
ſpective Orders, ſays he, will not permit that I ſhould ſee 
you, but you may aſſure your ſelf not only of having a 

ace in my Prayers, but of receiving ſuch frequent Inſtru- 
Rions as I can convey to you by Letters. Go on chearful- 
ly in the glorious Courſe you have undertaken, and you 


will quickly find ſuch a Peace and Satis faction in your Mind, 


which it is not in the Power of the World to give. 
CONSTANTIA's Heart was fo elevated with the 
Diſcourſe of Father Francis, that the very next Day ſhe 
entered upon her Vow. As ſoon as the Solemnities of her 
were over, ſhe retired, as it is uſual, with the 
Abbeſs into her own Apartment. | 
THE Abbeſs had been informed the Night before of all 
that had paſſed between her Noviciate and Father Francis. 


From whom ſhe now delivered to her the following Letter. 
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c A S the firſt Fruits of thoſe Joys and Conſolations which 
© you may expect from the Life you are now enga- 
© in, I muſt acquamt you that Theodofrres, whoſe Death 
© fits ſo heavy upon your Thoughts, is till alive; and that the 
© Father to whom you have confeſſed: your ſelf, was once 
that Theodoſins whom you fo much lament. The Love 
© which we have had for one another will make us more 
© happy in its Diſappointment than it could have done in its 
© Succeſs, Providence has diſpoſed of us for our Advar. 
© rage, tho” not according to our Wiſhes, Con der your 
© Theodoſins ſtill as dead, but aſſure your ſelf of one who 
< will not ceaſe to pray for you in Father FRANCIS, 
CONSTANTIA faw that the Hand-writing apreed 
with the Contents of the Letter: and upon reflecting on 
the Voice of the Perſon, the Behaviour, and above all the 
extreme Sorrow of the Father during her Confeſſion, ſhe 
diſcovered Theodoſſus in every Particular. After having wept 
with Tears of Joys It is enough, ſays ſhe, Theodoſius is ſtill 
in Being; I ſhall live with Comfort and die in Peace. 
THE Letters which the Father ſent her atterwards are 
yet extant in the Nunnery where ſhe refided; and are often 
read to the young Religious, in order to inſpire them with 
good Reſolutions and Sentiments of Virtue, It fo hap- 
pened, that after Conſtantia had lived about ten Years inthe 
Cloyſter a violent Fever broke out in the Place, which ſwept 
away great Multirudes, and among others IHeodoſius. Upon 
his Death-bed he ſent his Ber ediction in a very moving 
manner to 41 * who at that time was her ſelf ſo far 
e in the ſame fatal Diſtemper, that ſhe lay delirious. 
pon the Interval which generally precedes Death' in Sick- 
neſſes of this Nature, the Abbeſs finding that the Phyſicians 
had given her over, told her that Theodoſius was juſt gone 
before her, and that he had ſent her his Benediction in his 
laſt Moments. Conſtantia received it with Pleaſure: And 
now, fays ſhe, If 1 do not ask any thing improper, let me 
be buried by Theodoſius, My Vow reaches no fartber than 
the Grave. What Lask is, I hope, no Violation of it — She 
died ſoon after, and was interred according to her Requeſt. 
THEIR Tombs are ſtill to be ſeen, with a ſhort Latin 
Inſcription over them to the following Purpoſe. 
| Hereliethe Bodies of Father Francisand Siſter Conſtance. They 
wers lovely in cheir Lives, and in their Deaths were not droided, 
"at (ee $3 Saturday, 
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— Si forte neceſſe eſt, 

Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis, | 
Continget: labiturque licentia ſumpta prudenter. Hore 
T Have often wiſhed, that as in our Conſtitution there are 
ſeveral Perſons whoſe Buſineſs it is to watch over, our 
Laws, our Liberties and Commerce, certain Men might 
be ſet apart, as Super-intendants of our Language, to hin- 
der any Words of a Foreign Coin trom paſſing among us; 
and in particular to =2 it any French Phraſes from be-- 
coming Current in this Kingdom, when thoſe of our own 
Stamp are altogether as valuable. The preſent War bas ſo- 
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1 WH adulterated our Tongue with ſtrange Words that it would 

be impoſſible for one of out Great Grandfathers to knowy 
re WH: what his — have been doing, were he to read their 
N Exploits in a Modern News-Paper, Our Warriours are ve- 
th ry induſtrious in propagating the French Language, at the 
p- WH fame time that they are fo gloriouſly ſucceſsful in beating 
ie down their Power. Our Soldiers are Men of ſtrong: Heac's: 
pt WI for Action, and perform ſuch Feats as they are not able to 
on expreſs. They want Words in their own Tongue to tell 
us what it is they atchieve, and therefore ſend us over Ac- 
ar counts of their Performances in a Jargon of Phraſes; which 
vs. WF they learn among their conquered Enemies. They ought 
k- however to be provided with Secretaries, and aſſiſted by our 
ns 


Foreign Minifters, to tell their Story for them in plain Engliſh, 
ne and to let us know in our Mother- Tongue what it is our 
his brave Country-Men are about. The French would indeed 
nd be in the right to publiſh the News of the prefent War in 
ne Engliſh Phraſes, and make their Campaigns unintelligible, 
an Their People might flatter themſelves that Things are not ſo 
bad as they really are, were they thus pal'iated with Foreign 
ſt, Terms, and-throwa into Shades and Obſcurity: But the 
tin Engliſh cannot be too clear in their Narrative of thoſe Acti- 

ons, which have raiſed their. Country to a higher Pitch of 
bey WW Glory than it ever yet arrived at, and which will be till the 

more admired the better r explained. 
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FOR my part, by that time a Siege is carried on two 

or three Days, I am altogether loſt and bewildered in it, 
and meet with ſo many inexplicable Difficulties, that I 
ſcarce know which Side has the better of it, till I am in- 
formed by the Tower Guns that the Place is ſurrendred. 4 
T do indeed mike Tome Allowances for this Part of the 

War, Fortifications having been Foreign Inventions, and 

upon that Accountabounding in Foreign Terms. But when 
we haye won Battles which may be deſcribed in our own 
Language, why are our Papers filled with ſo many unin- 
igible Exploits, and the French obliged to lend us a part 
of their Tongue before we can know how they are Conque- 
red? They muſt be made lacceſſary to their own dif 
grace, as the Britains were formerly ſo artificially wrought 
p the 8 of 5 — = that they ſeemed to 
draw it up, in order to give the Spectators an Opportunit 
of ſeeing their — — upon the Stage: For 
0 Mr. Dryden has tranſlated that Verſe in Vu, il. 

Aique intertexti tollant aulaa Britanni. 


- Which mterwoven Britains ſeem to raiſe, 

And ſbem the Triumph that their Shame diſplays. 
THE Hiſtories of all our former Wars are tranſmitted to 
us in our Vernacular Idiom, to uſe the Phraſe of a preat 
Modern Critick. I do not find in any of our Chronicles, 
that Edward the Third ever reconnoitred the Enemy, tho 
he often diſcovered the Poſture of the French, and as often 
vanquiſhed them in Battel. The Black Prince paſſed many 
2 River without the help of Pontoons, and filled a Ditch Ml b. 
with Faggots as ſucceſsfully as the Generals of our Times C 
do it with Faſcines. Our Commanders loſe halftheir Praiſe, WW ar 
and our People half their Joy, by means of thoſe hard (WF * an 
" ne 
"lat 
* Of 


Words and dark Expreſſions in which our News-Papers do 

ſo much abound. I have ſeen many a prudent Citizen, at- 

ter - having read every Article, enquire of his next Neigh- I - 

bour what News the Mail had brought. 1 
I remember in that remarkable Year when our Country if ef t 

was delivered from the greateſt Fears and Apprehenſions, ¶ gue! 

and raiſed to the greateſt height of Gladneſs it had ever the ( 

felt ſince it was a Nation; I mean the Year of Blenheim Lex 

I had the Copy of a Letter ſent: me out of the — kind 

whic 
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which was written from a young Gentleman in the Ar- 
my to his Father, a Man of a good Eſtate and plain Senſe: 
ks the Letter was very modiſhly chequered with this Mo- 
dern Military Eloquence, 1 ſhall preſent my Reader with 
a Copy of it. 


SIX. | 1 
8 0 PON the Junction of the French and Bavarian Ar- 
| mies they took Poſt behind a great Moraſs which 
* they thought impracticable. Our General the next Day 
© ſent a Party of Horſe to reconnoitre them from a little 
* Hayteur, at abour a quarter of an Hour's diſtance from - 
© the Army. who returned again to the Camp unobſerved 
through ſeveral Defiles, in one of which they met with 
© a Party of French that had been Marauding, and made 
them all Priſoners at Diſcretion. The Day after a Drum 
' arrived at our Camp, with a Meſſage which he would 
communicate to none but the General; he was followed 
by a Trumpet, who they ſay behaved himſelf very ſau- 
* cily, with a Meſſage from the Duke of Bavaria, The 
* next Morning our Army 9 into two Corps,. 
* made a Movement towards the Enemy: You will hear 
in the publick Prints how we treated them, with the o- 
ther Circumſtances of that glorious Day. I had the 
* good Fortune to be in the Regiment that puſhed the 
Gen d Arms, Several French Battalions, whom ſome ſay 
* were a Corps de Reſerve, made a Show of Reſiſtance; 
* but it only proved a Gaſconade, for upon our preparing 
*to fill up a little Foſſe, in order to atttack them, they 
beat the Chamade, and ſent us Charte Blazche, Their 
Commandant, with a great many other General Officers, 
and Troops without Number, are made Priſoners of War, 
* and will I believe give you a Viſit in England, the Cartel 
* not being yet ſettled. Not queſtioning bur theſe Particu- - 
* lars will be very welcome to you, I congratulate you up- 

: on then, and am your moſt dutiful Son, cc. 

THE Father of the young Gentleman upon the Peruſal 
of the Letter found it contained great News, but could not 
pueſs what it was. He immediately communicated it to 
the Curate of the Pariſh, ho upon the reading of it, being 
rexed to ſee any thing he could not underſtand, fell into a a 
kind, of Paſſion, and told him, that his Son had ſent him a 

Letier 
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Letter that was neither Fiſh, Fleſh, nor good Red Herring, 
I wiſh, fays he, the Captain may be Compos Mentis, he talks 
of a ſaucy Trumpet, and a Drum that carries Meſſages; 
Then who is this Charte Blanche? He muſt either banter 
us, or he is out of his Senſes. The Father, who always 
looked upon the Curate as a learned Man, began to fret in- 
wardly at his Son's Uſage, and producing a Letter which 
had written to him about three Poſts afore, You ſee 
e ſays he. when he writes for Money he knows how 
to ſpeak neg enough; there is no Man in England 
can expreſs himſelf clearer, when he wants a new Furni- 
ture for his Horſe. In ſhort, the old Man was fo puzzled 
apon the Point, that it might have fared ill with his Son, 
had he not ſeen all the Prints about three Days after filled 
With the ſame Terms of Art, and that Charles only writ 
like other Men. | L 
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3 Quod nec Fovis ira, nec ignis. | 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetuſias. Ovid. 


"A RISTOTLE tells us that the World is a Copy or 
A Tranſcript of thoſe Ideas which are in the Mind of 
the firſt Being, and that thoſe Ideas which are in 
the Mind of Man, area Tranſcript of the World: To this 
we may add, that Words are the Tranſcript of thoſe Ideas 
which are in the Mind of Man, and that Writing or Prin- 
ing are the Tranſcript of Words, 
As the Supreme Being has expreſſed, and as it were 
inted his Ideas in the Creation, Men expreſs their Ideas te 
in Books, which by this great Invention of theſe latter h 
Ages, may laſt as long as the Sun and Moon, and periſh only al 
in the general Wreck of Nature. Thus Cowley in his Poem 1 
on the Reſurrection, mentioning the Deſtruction of the e 
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Univerſe, has thoſe admirable Lines. { 
Now all the wide-extended Sky, by 
Ang all th harmonious Worlds on high, * 


22 Virgil ſacred Work ſhall dis. 
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THERE is no other Method of fixing thoſe Thoughts 
which ariſe and diſappear in the Mind of Man, and tranſ- 
mitting them to the laſt Periods of Time; no other Me- 
thod of giving a Permanency to our Ideas, and preſerving 
the Knowledge of any-particular Perſon, when his Body is 
mixed with the common Maſs of Matter, and his Soul re- 
tired into the World of Spirits. Books are the Legacies 
that a great Genius leaves to Mankind, which are delivered 
down from Generation to Generation, as Preſents to the 


Poſterity of thoſe. who are yet unborn, | | 


N it 
ALL other Arts of - perpetuating our Ideas continue 
but a ſnort Time: Statues can laſt but a few Thouſands of 


Years, Edifices fewer, and Colours ſtill fewer than Ediſices. 
Michael Angelo, Fontana, and Raphael, will hereafter be 
what Phidias, Vitruuius, and Apelles are at preſent; the 


Names of great Statuaries, Architects, and Painters; whoſe 
Works are loſt, The ſeveral Arts are expreſſed in mould- 
ring Materials ; Nature finks under them, and is not able 
to ſupport the Ideas which are impreſt upon it. 
THE Circumſtance which gives Authors an Advan- 
tage above all theſe great Maſters, is this, that they can 
multiply their Originals; or rather can make Copies of their 
Works, to what Number they pleaſe, which ſhall be as valu- 
able as the Originals themſelves. This gives a great Au- 
thor ſomething like a Proſpect of Eternity, but at the ſame- 
time deprives him af thoſe other Advantages which Artiſts 
meet with, The Artiſt finds greater Returns in Profit, as 
the Author in Fame. What an ineſtimabie Price would 


a Virgil or a Homer, 2 Cicero or an Ariſiole bear, were their 


Works like a Statue, a Building, or a Picture, to be con- 
fined only in one Place, and made the Property of a ſingle 
Perſon? | : 424 

IF Writings are thus durable, and may paſs from Age 
to Age throughout the whole Courſe of Time, how .carc- 
ſul ſhould an Author be of committing. any thing to Print 
that may corrupt Poſterity, and poiſon the Minds of Men 
with Vice and Errour? Writers of great Talents, who 
employ their Parts in propagating Immorality, and fea- 
ſoning vicious Sentiments with Wit and Humour, are to 
be looked upon as the Peſts of Society, and the Enemies of 
Mankind: They leave Books behind them (as it is ſaid of 


thoſe who die in Diſtempers which beced an ill Will to- 


wardg 
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awards their own Species) to ſcatter Infection and deſtroy 
their Poſterity. They act the Carman]! wig of a Confucins 
or a Socrates; and ſeem to have been ſent into the World 
to deprave human Nature, and fink it into the Condition 
of Brutality. | 
I have ſeen ſome Roman Catholick Authors, who tell 
us, that vicious Writers continue in Purgatory fo long as the 
Jofluence of their Writings continues upon Poſterity: For 
Purgatory," fay they is rn: elſe but a cleanſing us of 
our Sins, which cannot be ſaid to be done away, ſo long 
us they continue to operate and corrupt Mankind. The 
vicious Author, ſay they, fins after Death, and fo long as 
he continues to fin, ſo long muſt he expeR to be puniſhed, 
Though the Roman- Catholick Notion of Purgatory be in- 
deed very ridiculous, one cannot but think that it the Soul 
after Death has any Knowledge of what paſſes in this 
World, that of an immoral Writer would receive much 
more Regret from the Senſeof corrupting, than Satisfaction 
from the — of pleaſing his ſurviving Ad mirers. 

TO take off from the Severity of this Speculation, I 
'ſhall conclude this Paper with a Story of an Atheiſtical Au- 
thor, who at a time when he lay dangerouſly fick, and 
had defired the aſſiſtance of a neighbouring Curate, confeſ- 
ſed to him with great Contrition, that nothing ſat more 
heavy at his Heart than the Senſe of his having ſeduced the 
Age by his Writings, and that their evil Influence was 
likely to continue even after his Death; The Curate upon 
further Examination finding the Penitent in the utmoſt 
Agonies of Deſpair, and being himſelf a Man of Learning, 
told him, that he hoped his Caſe was not fo deſperate 1s 
be apprehended, ſince he found that he was ſo very ſenſible 
of his Fault, and ſo ſincerely repented of it. The Penitent 
ſtill urged the evil Tendency of his Book to ſubvert all Re- 
ligion, and the little Ground of Hope there could be for 
one whoſe Writings would continue to do Miſehief when 
his Body was laid in Aſhes. The Curate-finding no other 
Way to comfort him, told him, that he did well in being 
afflicted for the evil Deſign with which he publiſhed his 
Book; but that he ought to be very thankful that there wis 
no Danger of its doing any Hurt. That his Cauſe was fo 
very bad, and his Arguments ſo weak, that he did not ap- 
prebend ny ill Effects of it, In ſhort, that he might reſt 


fatisficd 
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' tified his Book could do no more Miſchief after his 
Death, than it had done whilſt. he was living. To which 
he added, for his further Satisfaction, that he did not believe 
any beſides his particular Friends and Acquaintance had ever 
been at the Pains of reading it, or that any Body after 
his Death would ever enquire after it. The dying Man had 
till fo much the Frailty of an Author in him, as tobe cut 
to the Heart with theſe Conſolations; and without anſwer- 
ing the good Man, asked his Friends about him (with a 
Peeviſhneſs that is natural to a fick Perſon) where they 
had picked up ſuch a Block- head? And whether they thought 
him a proper Perſon to attend one in his Condition? The 
Curate finding that the Author did not expect to be dealt 
with as a real and fincere Penitent, but as a Penitent of 

Importance, after a. ſhort Admonition withdrew ; not 

queſtioning but he ſhould be again ſent for if the Sickneſs . 

grew deſperate. The Author ever recovered, and has 

ince written two or three other Tracts with the ſame 

Spirit, and very luckily for his poor Soul with ven 

Succels. | . 
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Fuit haud ignobilis Argis, 
ut ſe credebat miros audire tragœ dos, 
In vacuo letns ſeſſor plauſorque theatre ; 
Cetera qui vita ſervaret munia recto 
More; ſane vicinus, amabilis hoſpes, 
Comis in uxorem, poſſet qui ignoſcere ſer vis, 
Et ſigno leſo non inſanire lag ena: 
Poſſet qui rupem & puteum vitare patentem, 
Hic ubt i Taj opibus curiſque refectus 
Expulit elleboro moroum bilemque meraco, 
Et redit ad ſeſe; Pol me occidiftts, amici, 
Non ſervaſtis, ait; cui ſic extarta voluptas, | 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratiſimus Error. For. 
H E un Force of an Imagination, unguided b 
the — Reaſon and Judgment, an th Sub- 
jectof a former Speculation. My Reader may re- 
member that he has feenin one of my Papers a Complaint 
| of 


* 
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of an unfortunate Gentleman, who was unable to contain 
himſelf, (when any ordinary Matter was laid betore him) 
from adding a few Circumſtances to enliven plain Narra- 
tive. That Correſpondent was a Perſon of too warm 2 
Complexion to be ſatisſied with things merely as they ſtood 
in Nature, and therefore formed Incidents which ſhould 
have happened to have pleaſed him in the Story. The 
fame ungoverned Fancy which puſhed that Cor reſf ondent 
on, in ſpite of himſelf, to relate publick and notorious 
Falſhoods, makes the Author of the following Letter do the 
fame in Private; one is a prating, the other a tilent Liar. 
” TRERE is little purſued in the Errors of either of 
©: theſe Worthics, bur mere preſent Amuſement: Bur the Fol- 
ly of him who lets his Fancy place him in diſtant Scenes 
untroubled and uninterrupred, is very much preterable to 
chat of him who is ever forcing a Belief, and defending his 
Untruths wich new Inventions. - But I ſhall haften to let 
the Liar in Soliloquy, "whe calls himſelf a CASTLE- 
BUILDER, deſcribe himſelf with the fame Unreler- 
vedneis as formerly appeared in my Correſpondent above- 
mention d. If a Man were to be ſerious on this Subject, 
he might give very grave Admonitions to thoſe who are 
following any thing in this Life, on which they think to 
ace their Hearts, and tell them that they are really 
4STLE-BUILDERS. Fame, Glory, Wealth, Honour, 
have in the Proſpect pleafing Illuſions: but they who come 
to poſſeſs any of them will find they are Ingredients to- 
wards Happineſs to be regarded only in the ſecond Place; 
and that when they are valued in the firſt Degree they ate 
2s diſappointing as any of the Phantoms in the following 
Letter. | a 0 


Mr. SPECTATOR, : Sept. 6. 1711. 

C JF Am a Fellow of a very odd Frame of Mind, as you 
* will find by the Sequel; and think my ſelf Fool 

< enough to deſerve a Place in your Paper. I am unhap- 
c pily far gone in Building; and am one ot that Species of 
Men who are properly denominated Caſtle- Builders, who 
< {corn to be beholden to the Earth for a Foundation, or 
dig in the Bowels of it for Materials; but erect thr 
Structures in- the moſt” unſtable of- Elements, the Air, 
« Fancy alone laying the Line, marking the Extent, ya 
: | « (ha 


* 
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© ſhaping the Model. It would be difficult to enumerate 
what auguſt Palaces and ſtately Porticos have grown 
« under my forming Imagination, or what verdant Mea- 
dos and ſhady Groves have ſtarted into Being by the 
powerful Feat of a warm Fancy, A Caſtle-Builcer is 
c even juſt what he pleaſes, and as ſuch I have graſped 
c imaginary Scepters, and delivered uncontroulable Edits, 
from a Throne to which conquered Nations yielded 
« Obzifance, I bave made I know not how many In- 
c roads into France, and ravaged the very Heart of that 
« Kingdom; I have dined in the Louvre, and drank Cham- 
c paign at Verſailles; and I would have you take Notice, I 
am not only able to vanquiſh a People already cowed 
tand accuſtomed to Flight, but I could, Almanzor like, 
« drive the Britiſh General from the Field, were 1 leſs a 
« Proteſtant, or had ever been affronted by the Confede- 
« rates, There is no Art or Profeſſion, whoſe moſt cele- 
« brated Maſters I have not eclipſed. Wherever I Have af- 
« forded my ſalutary Preſence Fevers have ceaſed to burn, 
« and Apues to ſhake the human Fabrick. When an elo- 
c ook Fir has been upon me, an apt Geſture and proper 
Cadence has animated each Sentence, and gazing Crowds 
© have found their Paſſions work'd up into Rage, or Hoth- 
© ed into a Calm. I am ſhort, and not very well made; 
© yer upon Sight of 'a Woman, I have ſtretched" into 
© proper Stature, and killed with a good Air and Mien. 
© Theſe are the pay Phantoms that dance before my wa- 
© king Ryes and compoſe my Day-Dreams. I ſhould be 
© the moſt contented Happy Manalive, were the chimeri- 
© cal Happineſs which ſprings from the Paintings of Fancy 
© lefs fleeting and tranſitory. But alas! it is with Grief of 
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© moliſhed my magnificent Edifices, ſwept away my Groves, 
© and left no more Trace of them than if they had never 

been. My-Exchequer has ſunk and vaniſhed by a Rap on 

my Door, the Salutation of a Friend has coſt me a whole 

*. Continent, and in the ſame Moment I have been pulled 

by the Sleeve, my Crown! has fallen from my Head. 

* The ill Conſequeace of theſe Reveries is inconceivably 

great, ſeeing the Loſs. of imaginary Poſſeſſions makes 
* Impreſſions of real Woe. Beſides, bad Oeconomy is vi- 
* {ible and apparent in Builders of inviſible Manſions. My 
a N N 2 


© Mind I tell you, the leaſt Breath of Wind has often de- 
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- © Tenants Advertiſements of Ruins and Dilapidations often 
* caſt a Damp on my Spirits, even in the Inſtant when the 
. © Sun, in all his Splendor, gilds my Eaſtern Palaces, Add 
to this the penſive Drudgery in Building, and conſtant 
_ © graſping Aerial Trowels, diſttacts and ſhatters the Mind, 
| © and the fond Builder of Rabells is often curſed with an 
© incoherent Diverſity and Confuſion of Thoughts. I do 
not know to whom I can more properly apply my ſelf 
© far relief from this Fantaſtical Evil, than to your ſelf; 
© whom I earneſtly implore to accommodate” me with a 
Method how to {tle my Head and cool my Brain pan. 
A Diflertation. on Caftle-Building. may not only be ſer- 
'© viceable to my ſelf, but all Architects, who diſplay tl er 
Skill in the thin Element. Such a Favour would oblige 
me to make my next Soliloquy not contain the Praiſes of 
. < my dear ſelf but of the-SyECTATOR,, who ſhall, by 
. © complying with this, make me | 
8 His Obliged, Humble Servant, 
.T — Vitruvius, 


Ne 168. Wed September 12 
168. // ednefaay, Jeptem G 
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Pei Preceptis format amicis. Hor. 


T T would be neglect the Application of my 
Correſpondents ſo far, as not ſometimes to inſert their 


Animadverſions my Paper; that of this Day 

_ fall be therefore wholly compoſes of the Hints which 
they have ſent nme. | 

53 A Sr ner ron; 


CY Send you this to congratulate your late Choice of 2 

* Sobgect, for treating on which you deſerve publick 

6 Thanks; I mean that on thoſe licenſed Tyrants the Schoo!- 

_ - © Maſters,” If you can diſarm them of their Rods, you 
„Hill certninly have your old Age reverenced by all the 

© © young Gentlemen of Great Britain who are no between 
ſeven and ſeventeen Years. You may boaſt that the in- 


_ * cotpparably wiſe Quinillian and you are of one * 
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' this Particular. Si cui ef (ſays he) mens tam illiberalis ut 
' abjurgatione non corrigatur, is etiam ad 1 ut peſſima 
' queque mancipia, durabitur. If any Child 6e of ſo diſmge- 
nuaus 4 Nature, as not to ſtand correted by Reproof, he, like 
' the on worſe of Slaves, will be hardened even againſt Blows 
' themſelves; and afterwards, Pudet dicere in que probra ne- 
' fand! homines iſto cedendi jure abutantur, i.e, 1 bluſh to ſay 
' how ully thoſe wicked Men abuſe the Power of Correction. 

* I was bred my ſelf, Sir, in a very great School, of 
© which the Maſter was a Welchman, but certainly deſcen- 
© ded from a Spaniſh. Family, as plainly appeared from his 
+ Temper as well as his Name. 12 you to judge what 
n ſort of School Maſter a Welchman ingrafted on a Spani- 
ard would make. So very dreadful had he made himſelf 
to me, that altho' it is above twenty Years ſince I felt 
bis heavy Hand, yet till once a Month at leaſt I dream 
' of him, ſo ſtrong aa Impreſſion did he make on my 
Mind. *Tis a Sign he has fully terrified me waking, 
* who ſtill continues to haunt me 1 | 

AND yet I may fay, without Vanity, that the Bus 
ſmeſs of the School was what I did without great Diffi- 
' culty; and I was not remarkably unlucky; and yet ſuch 
was the Maſter's Severity that once a Month, or oftner, 
I ſuffered as much as would have ſatisfied the Law of 
the Land for a Petty Larceny. 

* MANY a white and tender Hand, which the fond 
Mother has paſſionately kiſſed a thouſand and a thouſand 
© Times, have I ſcen whipped till it was covered with 
© Blood; perhaps for ſmiling, or for going a Yard and half 
* out of a Gate, or for writing an O for an A, or an A for 
n O: Theſe were our great Faults! Many a brave and 
noble Spirit has been there broken; others have run from 
| thence and were never heard ofafterwards, - It is a wore. 
thy Attempt to undertake the Cauſe of diſtreſt Youth; 
and it is a noble Piece of Knight Errantry to enter the 
' Liſts againſt ſo many armed Pædagogues. *Tis pity but 
wee had a Set of Men, polite in their Behaviour and Me- 
tod of Teaching, who ſhould be put into a Condition of 
© I © beiog.above flattering or fearing the Parents of thoſe they 
u © infirut, We might then poſſibly ſee Learning become 
"I © © Pleaſure, and Children delighting themſelves in that, 
" WH > Which now they abhor for coming upon ſuch hard Terms 
| de 
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to them: What would be ſtill s greater ariſin 

k from the Care of ſuch Inſtructors, would be, that n.. 
ſhould have no more Pedants, nor any bred to Learning 


* who have nor Genius for it. I am, with the utmoſt Sin: 
* cerity, S JX, | 


Mr. SPECTATOR, Richmond, Sept. 5th, 1711, 
e T Am a Boy of fourteen Years of Age, aud have for 
this laſt Year been under the Tuition of a Doctor 
< of Divinity, who has taken the School of this Place un- 
der his Care. From the Gentleman's great Tenderneſs 
* to me and Friendſhip to my Father, I am very happy in 
* learning my Book with Pleaſure. We never leave off 
our Diverſions any farther than to ſalute him at Hours of 
© Play when he pleaſes to look on. It is impoſſible for 
any of us to love our own Parents better than we do him. 
He never gives any of us an harſh Word, and we think 
© it. the greateſt Puniſhment in the World when he will 
© not ſpeak to any of us. My Brother and 1 are both to- 
„ pane inditing this Letter: He is a Year older than | am, 
© but is now ready to break his Heart that the Doctor his 
not taken any Notice of him theſe three Days. If you 
© pleaſe to print this he will ſce it, and, we hope, taking 
© it. for my Brother's earneſt Deſire to be reſtored to his 
« Fayour, he will again ſmile upon him. 
Tour moſt obedient Servant, 
| Z T. S. 


— 


Ar. Sercraron, 

Cc U have ſeveral: Sorts of Impert 
I * fingly, I wiſh you would now proceed, and de- 
 « ſcribe ſome of them in Sets. It often happens in publick 
« Aſſemblies, that a Party who came thi:her together, or 
. Whoſe Impertinencies are of an equal Pitch, act in Con- 
, cert, and are ſo full of themſelves as to give Diſturbance 
, to all that are about them. Sometimes you have a Set 
of Whiſperers wholay their Heads together in order to ſi- 
« Crifice'every Body within their Obſervation; ſometimes 
a Set of Lavghers, that keep up an inſipid Mirth in ther 


: en Corneit, and by their Noiſe and Geſtures fen, they 


ments 


- 
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© have no Reſpect for the reſt of the Company. You fre- 
* quently N wich theſe Sets at the Opera, the Play, the 
* Water-works, and other publiek Meetings, where their 
* whole Buſineſs is to draw off the Attention of the Specta- 
' tors from the Entertainment, and to fix it upon them- 
i ſelves; and it is to be obſerved that the Impertinence is 
' eyer loudeſt, when the Set happens to be made up of 
' three or four Females who have got what you call a 
© Woman's Man among them. | 

Im at a Loſs ro know from whom People of For- 
tune ſhould learn this Behaviour, unleſs it be from the 
' Footmen who keep their Places at a new Play, and are 
© ofren ſeen paſſing away their Time is Sets at All. fours in 
i the Face of a full Houſe, and with a perfect Diſregard to 
people of Quality ſitting on each Side of them. 

F OR preſerving therefore the Decency of publick 
' Aſſemblies, methinks it would be but reaſon that 
' thoſe who difturb others ſhould pay at leaſt a double 
price for their Places; or rather Women of Birth and 
Diſtinction ſhould be informed, that a Levity of Behavi- 
„our in the Eyes of People of Underſtanding d 
them below their meaneſt Attendants; and Gentlemen 
' ſhould know that a fine Coat is a Livery, when the Per- 
' ſon who wears it difcovers no higher Senſe than that of 


' a Footman, I am, | 
SIR, Your Humble Servant. 


Mr. SPECTATOR © + Bedfordſhire, Sept. 1, 1711. 
t Am one of thoſe whom every Body calls a Pocher, 
and ſometimes go out to courſe with a Brace of 
Greyhounds, a Maſtiff, and a Spaniel or two; and when 
' | am weary with Courſing, and have killed Hares enough, 
go to an Ale-houſe to refreſh my ſelf, I beg the Favour 
* of you (as you ſet up for a Reformer) to ſend us Word 
bow many Degs you will allow ns to go with, how 
many Full-Pots of Ale to drink, and how many Hares to 
* kill in a Day, and you will do a great Piece of Service to 
Al the Sports. wen: Be quick then, for the Time of 
* Courling is come on. 


. Yours in Haſte, 


Iſaac Hedgedirch, 
Thurſday , 


”_ 
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Lic vita erat: facile ones perferre ac pati: , 


cum quibus erat canque una, his (oe ; 
— obſogat rs, adverſu - a 


| _ Nunquam eponens fe aliis.” Ita facillime | 
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AN is ſubject to innumerable Pains and Sorrows 
by the very Condition of Humanity, and yet, a 
| if Nature bad not ſown Evils enough in Life, we 
are continually adding Grief to Grief, and aggravating the 
common Calamity by our cruel Treatment of one ano- 
ther. Every Man's natural Weight of Affliction is ſtill made 
more heavy by the Envy, Malice, Treachery, or Injuſtice of 
his 'Neighbour. At the ſame time that the Storm beats on 
the whole Species, we are falling foul upon one another, 

| HALF the Miſery of human Life might be extinguiſh. 
ed, would Men alleviate the general Curſe they lye under, 
by mutual Offices of Compaſſion, Benevolence and Huma- 
nity. There is nothing therefore which we ought more 


to encourage in our ſelves and others, than that Diſpoſiti- 
© goes under the Title 


on of Mind which in our Lan 
of Good-nature, and which I chuſe for the Subject 


of this Day's Speculation. 
 GOOD-NATURE is more apreeable in Converſation 
than Wit, and gives a certain Air to the Countenance which 
is more. amiable than Beauty. It ſhews Virtue in the fair- 
eſt Light, takes off in ſome meaſure from the Deformity 
of Vice, and makes even Folly and Impertinence ſupportable. 
' THER E is no Society or Converſation to be kept up 
in the World without Good-nature, or ſomething which 
muſt bear its Appearance, and ſupply irs Place. For this 
Reaſon Mankind have been forced to invent a kind of Arti- 
ficiak Humanity, which is what we expreſs by the Word 
Good Breding. For if we examine thoroughly the Idea of 
what we call ſo, we ſhall* find it to be nothing elſe but an 
Imitation and Mimickry of Good-nature, or in other Terms, 
A ffability. Complaiſance and Eaſineſs of — ney 


into an Art. 
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nity render a Man wonderfully popular and beloved, when 


they are founded upon a real Good - nature; but without it 
ve like Hypocriſie in Religion, or a bare Form of Holi- 


neſs, which, when it is diſcovered, makes a Man more 
deteſtable than profeſſed Impiety. porn 


GOOD-NATUR E is generally born with us; 


Health, Proſperity and kind Treatment from the World are 
Cheriſhers of it where they find it, but nothing is 
capable of forcing it up, where it does not grow of it ſelf. 
k is one of the Bleſſings of a happy Conſtitution, which 

; WE Education. may improve but not produce. 
WH XENOPHON in the Life of his Imaginary Prince; 
whom he deſcribes as a Pattern for Real ones, is always 
celebrating ti e Philanthrophy. or Good- nature of his Hero, 
which he tells us he brought into the World with him, 
nd gives many remarkable Inſtances of it in his Childhood, 
well as in all the ſeveral Parts of his Life. Nay, on his 
1 


Death · bed, he deſcribes him as being pleaſed, that while 


his Soul returned to him who made it, his Body ſhould in- 


- WY corporate with the great Mother of all things, and by that 


WH mcans beneficial to Mankind, For which reaſon 
- WY be give his Sons a poſitive Order not to enſhrine it in 
Gold or Silver, but to lay it in the Earth as ſoon as the 
lie was gone out of it. | 
le AN lnſtance of ſuch an Overflowing of Humanity, ſuch 
nu exuberant Love to Mankind, could not have entred into 
the Imagination of a Writer, who had not a Soul filled with 
2" Bl great Ideas, and a general Benevolence to Mankind. | 
ch IN that celebrated Paſſage of Saluſt, where Ceſar and 
r. Cato are placed in ſuch beautiful, but oppoſite Lights; 
Ceſar's Character is chiefly made up of Good - nature, as it 
ſhewed it ſelf in all its Forms towards his Friends or his 
Enemies, his Servants or Dependants, the Guilty or the 
Diſtreſſed. As for Cato s Character, it is rather awful than 
ible, Juſtice ſeems moſt agrecable to the Nature of 
Cod, and Mercy to that of Man. A Being who has no- 
thing, to Pardon in himſelf, may reward every Man ac- 
cording to his Works; but he whoſe very beſt Actions 
mult be ſeen with Grains of Allowance, cannot be too 
mild, moderate and forgiving. For this reaſon, amon 
U the monſtrous Characters in Human Nature, there 1s 
+ none 


= 
- 
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THESE extetier Shows and Appearances of Huma- 


„ The SPECTATOR. N60. 
- Odious, nor indeed To, exquiſitely Ridiculous, as 

a rigid ſevere Temper in a Worthleſs Man. 
 { THIS Part of Good-nature, however, which conſiſts 
in the pardoning and over-looking of 'Fanlts, is to be ex- 
ceiſed only in doing our ſelves Juſtice; and that too in the 
inary Commerce and Occurrences of Life ; for in the 
Publick Adminiftrations of Juſtice, Mercy to one may be 

Cruelty to others, A x > 

1 is grown almoſt into a Maxim, that Good-natured 
Men are -not'always Men of the moſt Wit. The Obſerva- 
tion, in | my Opinion; has no Foundation in Nature. The 
| Wits Þ have conyerſed with are Men eminent for 
ir Humanity, I take therefore this Remark to have 
been occaſioned by two Reaſons. Firſt, Becauſe Ill- nature 
es for Wit, A 1 
hear 


among ordinary Obſervers paſſe 
Saying gratifies ſo many little Paſſions in thoſe w 
it, that it generally mcets with a good Reception. The 
riſes upon it, and the Man who utters it is looked 
In as a Ce Os This may-be —— why 
eat man ant Companions appear ſo ſurprizin 
Coin He fave icordawocred to be Merry Mee, 
the Publick being more juſt than Private Clubs or Aſſem- 
blies, in diſtinguiſhing between what is Wit and bat is 
Iik Nature. | | 
ANOTHER Reaſon why the Good-natured Man may 
ſometimes bring his Wit in Queſtion, is perhaps, becauſe 
ke is apt to be moved with "Compaſſion for thoſe Misfor- 
tunes or Inſirmities, which another would turn into Ridi- 


r 


cule, and by that means gain the Reputation of a Wit. 
Phe [I-nztured Man, but of equal Parts, gives him- 
if a larger Field to expatiate in; he the Failings 


in Humane Nature which the other would caſt a Veil over, 
laughs at Vices which the "other either excuſes or conceals, 

ves Utteranee to Reflections which the other ſtifles, falls 
indifferently upon Friends or Enemies, expoſes the Perſon 
who has obliged him, and, in ſhort, Ricks at nothing that 
may eſtabliſh his Character of a Wit. It is no Wonder 
therefore he ſucceeds in it better than the Man of Huma- 
nity, as a Perſon who makes uſe of indirect Methods is 
more likely to grow Ri the fair Trader. . 
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| I N D E. X. ö 
A. 
CTION the Felicity of the Soul, Numb. 116. 
| Affliction and Sorrow, not always pony Tears, 
N. 95. True Affliction labours to be inviſible, ibid. 
Age, the unnatural Miſunderſtanding between Age and 
Youth, N. 153. The Authority of an aged virtuous 

- Perſon preferable to the Pleaſures of Youth, 161d. 

Albacinda, her Character, N. 144. 

Alexander, his Artifice in his Indian Expedition, N. 127. 

His Anſwer to thoſe who ask'd him if he would not be 

a Competitor for the Prize in the Olympick Games, ibid. 

llis, her Character, N. 144. 

Ambition the Occaſion of Factions, N. 125. 

Animals, the different Make of every Species, N. 120. The 
Inſtinct of Brutes, ibid. exemplify d in ſeveral Inſtances, 
bid. God himſelf the Soul of Brutes, 121. The Variety 

of Arms with which they are provided by Nature, ibid. 

Amuſements of Life, when innocent, neceſſary and al- 

lowable, N. 93. | | 

Apparitions, the Creation of weak Minds, N. 110, 

-alle, (Mrs.) the great Heireſs, the SpeZator's Fellow- 

„Traveller, N. 132. 

£ may his Account of the — 4 = 
a Au. and Aſpaſia, At „N. 128. , 

5 Wl Artiſt, md Ws ey vantage of an Author, N. 166. 

. Aſſociation of honeſt Men by the õpectator, N. 126. 

15 Author, in what Manner one Author is a Mole to ano- 
: ther, N. 124. Wherein an Author has the Advantage 

_ of an Artiſt, 166, The Care an Author ought to 

w 1 , thid, A Story of an Atheſlica | Au- 

> parks 0 


B. | 

L BAT. his Succeſs with the Ladies, and the 
Reaſon for it. N. 156. 

„ ard, the Sprator's Method for the Improvement 


of it, N, 141. 
Lol. II. P Bean- 
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Beauties, whether Male or Female, very untractable, N. 
87. and fantaſtical, 144. impertinent and diſagrecable, 
bid, The Efficacy of Beauty, ibid. 

Board Wages, the ill Effects of it, N. 88. 

Bodily Exerciſes, of ancient Encouragement, N. 161, 

books reduced to their Quinteſſence, N. 124. The Lega- 
cies of great Genius's, 1.66. 

Burnet (Dr.) Some r: in his Theory of the Earth 
conſidered, N. 143 an gs. 

AS AR (Julius) his Reproof to an ill Reader, 
N. 147. 
Cambray (the Biſhop of) his Education of a Daughter re- 
cowmmended, N. 95. 
Cant, from whence ſaid to be derived, N. 147. 
Care: what ought to be a Man's chief Care, N. 122. 
Carneades, the Philoſopher, his Definition of Beauty, 


N. 144. „ 
Caſſie, the Proof he gave of his Temper in his Childhood, 
-— 23. 
Caſtle-Builders, who, and their Follies ex „N. 167. 
Cenſure, a Tax, by whom paid to the Publick, and for 
what, N. 101. ; | 
Chaplain, the Character of Sir Reger de Coverley's, N. 106. 
Chaſtity, the great Point of Honour in Women, N. 99. 
Chearfulneſs of Temper, how to be obtained and preſer- 
ved, N. 143. 
Children: wrong Meaſures taken in the Education of thg 
. Britiſh Children, N. 157. 
co. 2 Wood, a Ballad, wherein to be commend- 
„N. 85. 


— of Compliments, 155. 
Conde ( 


Connecte (Thomas) a Monk inrth 
blous Preacher againſt a Wd 


Days, N. g8. tt 


. 
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Contentment, the utmoſh Good we can hope for in this 
Life, N. 163. | 
Converſation, uſually ſtuffed with too many Compliments. 
N. 103. What properly to be underſtoed by the Word 
Converſation, 143. | 
Cottilus, his great Equanimity, N. 143. 
Coverly (Sir Roger de) he is ſomething of an Humouriſt, 
N. 106. His Choice of a Chaplain, ibid. His Manage- 
ment of his Family, 107. His Account of his An- 
ceſtors, 109. Is forced to have every Room in his 
Houſe exorciſed by his Chaplain, 110. A great Bene- 
factor to his Church in Horcefter/bire, 112. in which 
he ſuffers no one ro ſleep bur himſelf, 1%. He gives 
the Spect᷑ator an Account of his Amours, and Character 
of his Widow, 113, 118. The Trophies of Ins ſeve- 
ral Exploits in the Country, 117. A great Fox-hun- 
ter, 116. An Inſtance of his good Nature, i5id. His 
Averſion to Confidents, 118, The manner of bis Re- 
ception at the Aſſizes, 122. where he whiſpers the 
udge in the Far, ibid. His Adventure when a School- 
„. A Man for the landed Intereſt, 126. His 
Adventure with fome Gyplies, 130. Rarcly ſports near 
his own Seat, 137. . 
Country, the Charms of it, N, 118, Country Gentleman 
and his Wife, Neighbours to Sir Roger, their different 
Tempers deſcribed, 128. Country Sunday, the Uſe of 
it, 112. Country Wake deſcribed, 161. | 
Courage recommends a Man to the Female Sex more 
than any other Quality, N. 99. One of the chiet To- 
picks in Books of Chivalry, id. Falſe Courage, ibid. 
Mechanick Courage, what, 1 FA: 
Cowley, his Magnanimity, N, 114, 
Coxcombs, generally the Womens Favourites, N. 128. 


9. | 
EATH, the Contemplation of it affords a Delight 
mix'd with Terrour and Sorrow, N. 133. Intend- 
ed for our Relief, i514, Deaths of eminent Peiſons the 
moſt improving Paſſages in Hiſtory, ibid. L 
Debt: the ill State of ſuch as run in Debt, N. $2, 
Decency, nearly related to Virtue, N. 14. 
Demurrers, what fort of Women ſo to be called, N. gg; 
O Mp Devo- 
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Devotion, the great Advantage of it. N. 93. The moſt 
natural Relief in our Afflictions, 163. 

Dick Cyaſtin challengeth Tum Tulip, N. 91. 

Diſappointments in Love, the moſt difficult to be con- 
quered of any other, N. 163. 

Diſſenters, their canting way of Reading, N. 147. 

Diſſimulation, the perpetual Inconvenience of it, N. 103. 

Duelling, a Diſcourſe againſt it, N. 84. Pharamond's E- 
dict againſf it, 97. 

_— the Idea of it how obtained according to Mr, 
Lock, N. 94. Different Beings may entertain differen 

2 ibid, * 


Notions of the ſame Parts of 

= 

1 an ill Method obſerved in the educating our 

Yourh, N. 1 57. , 
_ Men, the Tax paid by. them to the Publick, 
101. 

Engliſhmen, the peculiar Bleſſing of being born one, N. 
135.. The Spectators S $ u the Engliſh 
Tongue, ibid. Engliſh not naturally talkative, ibid. agd 
148. The Engliþ Tongue much adulterated, 165. 

Ffaminondas, his honourable Death, N. 133. 

Ephraim, the Quaker, the Spefator's Fellow-Traveller in a 
Stage-Coach, N. 132. His Reproof to a recruiting 
Officer in the ſame Coach, ibid. and Advice to him at 
their Parting, ibid. 


2 without it we can have no true Taſte of Life, 
. 143. 


Equeſtrian Order of Ladies, N. 104. Its Origin, 161d. 


Frrors and ſſeſſions difficult to be avoided, N. 117. 


Eternity, a Proſpect of it, N. 159. 

Excrate, his Conference with Pharamond, N. 84, 

Ewcratia, her Character, N. 144. 

Exdoſia, her Character, N. 144. 

Eudoxus and Leontine, their Friendſhip, and Education of 
their Children, N. 123. 

Exerciſe, the great Benefit and Neceſſity of bodily Exer- 


ciſe, N. 155. 
F. 7 


ne Man, a Recommendation to the fair Ser, 
| N. 156. | 
Families: the ill Meaſures taken by Families in the E- 


ducation of their younger Sons, N. 108. Fan, 
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Fan, the Exerciſe of it, N. 102. 
Faſhion : Men of Faſhion, who, N. 151. a 
Fauſtins the Empreſs, her Notions of a pretty Gentleman, 
N, 128. PF”, 
Female Virtues, which the moſt ſhining, N. 81. 
Flavia, her Mother's Rival, N. 91. 
| Flutter of the Fan, the Variety of Motions in it, N. 102; 
WI Freepore, = Andrew) his Moderation in Point of Poli-- 
| ticks, N. 126. | 

G 


Aming, the Folly of it, N. 93. 
Glory, the Love of it, N. 139. In what the Per- 
fection of it conſiſts, ibid. 

Genius, what properly a great one, N. 160. 

| Gentry of England, generally ſpeaking, in Debt, N. 82. 

Geography of a Jeſt ſettled, N. 138. : 

Gipgiers in Church reproved, N. 158. 

Glaphyra, her Story out of Foſepbus, N. 110. 

Good-breeding, the great tion that bas happened- 
in that Article, N. 11g. 

Good-Humour, the Neceſſity of it, N. 100. 

Good-Nature more agreeable in Converſatign than Wit, 
N. 169, The Neceſlity of it, ibid, Good-Nature- 
born with us, ibid. 

WH Grandmother: Sir Roger de Coverley's Great, Great, Great 

. Grandmother's Receipt for an Haſty-Padding and a 
White-Pot, N. 109. 

Great Men, the Tax paid by them to the Publick, N. 10 i. 

N = truly known till ſome Tears after their Deaths; 

Gypſies: an Adventure between Sir Ruger, the Spectator, 
and ſome Gypſies, N. 130. = a 

H 


' Andſome People general] fantaſtical, N. 144. The 

4 Spedator's Liſt of foes bendforms Ladies, ibid. 
Harry Terſett and his Lady, their Way of Living, N. 160. 
_ why a Maa ought not to hate even his Enemies, 
| tag. | 
" I Head-drefs, the moſt variable thing in Nature; N. 98. 
Extravagantly high in the 14th Century, ibid. With 
what Succeſs attacked by a Monk of that Age, ibid. 
F 3 
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The INDEX. 
Heathen Philoſopher, N. 150. 
Heirs and Elder Brothers frequently ſpoiled in their Edu- 

cation, N. 123. 

Hiſtorian in Converſation, who, N. 136. 

Honeycomb (I ill.) his Knowledge of Mankind, N. Log, 
His Letter to the Spectator, 131. His Notion of 2 
Man of Wit, 151. His Boaſts, id. His Artifice, 156 

Honour, wherein commendable, N. 99. and when to be 

oded, ibid. | 

Hunting, the Uſe of it, N. 116. 


4 
Chneumon, a great Deſtroyer of Crocodile's Eggs, N. 
126. | 
Idols: Coffee-houſe Idols, N. 87. 
Immortality of the Soul, Arguments in Proof of it, 


N. 111. 
Impertinents, ſeveral Sorts of them deſcribed, N. 148, 


and 168. 
Indigo, the Merchant, a Man of prodigious Intelligence, 


N. 136. | 
Tndiſpofition; a Man under any, wherker real or imagi- if 

nary, ought not to be admitted into Company, N. 14, 
Indolence what, N. 100. 
Inſtinct, the Power of it in Brutes, N. 120. 
Irreſolution, from whence ariſing. N. 151. 
Iruss Fear of Poverty, and Effects of it, N. 114. 

K. 

” Exnett (Dr.) his Account of the Country Wakes, 
Knowledge, the Purſuits of it long, but not tedious, 
N. 94. The only Means to extend Lite beyond its na- 


tural Dimenſions, 101d. 
L.. 
Abour: bodily Labour of two Kinds, N. 115. 
Laertes, his Character in Diſtinction from that of 


Irus, N. 114. ; 
Lancaſhire Witches, a Comedy, cenſured, N. 141. | 
Language, the Eugliſn, much adulterated during the War, 

N. 165. F 
TLeontine and Eudaxus, their great Friendſhip and Adven- 


tures, N, 123, * 
5 ters 


u- 
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Letters to the Spectator; from Roſalmda, with a Deſire to 


beadmitted into the Ugly Club, N. 87 ; from T.T. com- 
plaining of the Idols in Coffee-houſes, ibid. from Philo- 
Britannicus on the Corruption of Servants, 88 ; from 
Sam. Hopewell, 89. from Leonora, reminding the Spe- 
ctator of the Catalogue, 92; from B. D. concerning real 
Sorrow, 95; from Annabella, recommending the Bi- 
ſhop of Cambray's Education of a Daughter, i614. from 
Tom. Truſty, a Servant, containing an Account of his Life 
and Services, 96; from the Maſter of the Fan-Exerciſe, 
102 ; from — againſt the Equeſtrian Order of Ladies, 
104; from Will. Wimble to Sir Roger de Coverly, with a 
Jack, 108; to the Speffazor from — complaining of 
the new Petticoat, 127 ; from a Lawyer on the Circuit, 
with an Account of the Progreſs of the Faſhions in the 
Country, 129; from Will. Honeycomb, 131; from George 
Truſty, thanking the Spectator for the great Benefit he has 
received from his Works, 134; from William Wiſeacre, 
who delires his Daughter may learn the Exerciſe of the 
Fan, ibid. from a profeſs'd Lyar, 136; from Ralph Valet, 
the faithful Servant of a perverſe Mafter, 137; from 
Patience Giddy,the next Thing to a Lady's Woman, ibid. 
from Lydia Novell, complaining of her Lover's Con- 
duct, 140; from R. D. concerning the corrupt Taſte of 
the Age, and the Reaſons of it, ibid. from Betty Saunter 
about a Wager, ibid. from Parthenope, who is angry 
with the Syectator for meddling with the Ladies Perti- 
coats, ibid. from upon Driukiog, ibid. from Rachael 
Baſto concerning Female Gameſters, 161d. trom Parthenia, 
ibid. from containing a Refletiun on a Comedy 
called The Lancaſhire Witches, 141; from Andromache, 
complaining of the falſe Notion of Gallantry m Love, 
with ſome Letters from her Husband to her, 142; 
from concerning Wagerers, 1453 from com +» 
plaining of Impertinents in Coffee-houſes, ibid. from 
———complining of an old Batchelour, ibid. from 
concerning the Skirts in Mens Coats, ibid. from — cn 
the reading the Common- Prayer, 147 from the Spe- 
Gator to a dancing Outlaw, 148 from the lame 10 a 
dumb Viſitant, ibid. to the Spectator from Sylvia a Wi- 
dow, deſiring his Advice in the Choice of a Husband, 
1493 the Spectator's Anſwer, ibid. to the Spectator ſrom 
| Simon 
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The INDEX. 
Simon Honeycomb, giving an Account of his Modefty, 
Impudence, and Marriage, 154 from an Idol that 
keeps a Coffee · houſe, 155; from a. beautiful Milliner, 
complaining of her Cuſtomers, ibid. from —— with a 
Reproof to the Spectator, 158; from concerning 
the Ladies Viſitants, ibid. from — complaining of the 


Behaviour of Perſons in Church, ibid. from a Woman's 


Man, ibid. from —— with a IE of a Country 
Wake, 161; from Leonora, who had juſt loſt her Lover, 
163; from a young Officer to his Father, 165. To the 
Spectator, from a Caſtle-Builder, 167; from con- 
cerning the Tyranny of Schoolmaſters, ibid. from J. S. 
a Schoolboy at Richmond, ibid. from concerning 
Impertinente, ibid. from Iſaac Hedgeditch, a Pocher, ibid, 

Lewis of France, com with Czar of Muſcovy, 
N. 139. 

* given, a great Violation of the Point of Honour, 

. 

Life: in what Manner our Lives are ſpent, according to Se- 
neca, N. 93. Life is not real but when chearful, 143. 
In what Manner to be regulated, ibid. How to have a. 
right Enjoyment ofit, ibid, A Survey of it in a Viſion, 159. 

Love, a Paſſion never well cured, N. 118. Natural Love 
in Brutes more intenſe than in reaſonable Creatures, 
120. The Gallantry of it en a very il Foot, 142. Love 
4+ bt es” ua 149. 


det, the- Incantations in that Play vindicated, 

141. 

is > Cuſtom among them, N. 85. 

Males a the Birds have only Voices, N. 128. 

Man, variable in his Temper, N. 162. | 

Malborough (Jobn Duke of) took the French Lines with 
out Blood N. 139. | 

Marriage-Life, always a vexatious or happy Condition, 
N, 149. | 

Maſter, a good one, a Prince in his Family, N. 107.. A 

Complaint againſt ſome ill Maſters, 136: 

HMerab, her Character, N. 144. i 

Mirzah, the Viſions of; N. 159. 

Mode: a ſtanding Mode or Drefs recommended. N. 129. 

Modeſty in Men no ways 9 to Ladies, N. 154. 


Maurning: 


0 _ 


The INDEX. 


Mourning: the Signs of true Mourning generally mifucdes- 
Nod, N. 9. 


IGR ANILL 4, a Party Lady, forced to patch on 

the wrong Side, N. 81. 

** of Delight, one of the Fern Emperor's Titles, 
160. | 


O. 
er the only Defence againſt Reproach, 
. lor, 
Oeconomy, wherein compared to good Breeding, N. 114, 
Omniamante, her bt ON 144. 


P4M2n1L70 2 good Maſter, N. 137. 
Parties: an Inſtance of the Malice of Parties, N. 125; 
The diſmal Effects of a furious Party Spirit, Bd It 


corrupts both our Morals and Judgment, ibid. And 


reighs more in the Country than Towh, 126. Party 
Patches, 81, Party Scriblers — — 5. 


Paſſions of the Fan, a Treatiſe for the Uſe of the Authors 


Scholars, N. 102. 


Pcdants, who fo to be reputed, N. 104. The Book Fe- 


dant the molt ſupportable, iid. 
Perickz, his Advice to the Women, N. 8. 
Perſians, their Inſtitutioa of their Youth, N. g. 
Petticoat: a Complaint againſt the Hoop Petticoat, N. 127. 


Several Conje&ures upon it, ibid. Compared to an E- 


gyptian Temple, ibid. 
Pharamond, ſorme Account of him and his Favourite, N. 
84. His Edict againſt Duels, 97. 
Bhocion, his Behaviour at his Death, N. 134; 
maß every Man in ſome degree Maſter of that 
Art, N. 


Place and Precedency more conteſted Women of 


an inferiour Rank than Ladies of Quality, N. 119. 

Plato, his Notioa of the Soul, N. 90. Wherein, accord- 
ing to him and his Followers, the Puniſhment of à vo- 
luptuous Man conſiſts, i&5d. | 

Pllsſure, when our chief Purſuit, diſappoinrs it ſelf, N. 

4 The Deceitfulneſ of Pleaſure, 16id, - 

Pon!t1gnan (Monſieur) his Adventure with two Women, N. 
90. | 


Foſterity, 
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L ofterity, its Privileg E, N. 101. | 
the Inconveniences and Mortifications uſually at- 
ing it, N. 150. 
Prejudice, the Prevalency of it, N. 101. 
»Procraſtination, from whence proceeding, N. 151. 


Providence, demonſtrative Arguments for it, N. 120. 8 

Puniſhments in Schools diſapproved, N. 157. 8 
R 

S 


EASON, not to be found in Brutes, N. 120. 
Riding, a healthy Exerciſe, N. 115. 
Rival Mother; the firſt Part of ber Hiſtory, N.g1. — 
Roman and Sabine Ladies, their Example recommended te : 
the Britiſh, N. 81. | T 
Roſalinda, a famous ©. - "5 her Misfortune, N. 81. Wl 7 
4 T 


—— — the Ignorance and Undiſcern- 
ing of the Generality of them, N. 157, 168. To 
Scipio, his Judgment of Marius when a Boy, N. 157, 7 
Sentry, his Account of a Soldier's Life, N. 152. 
Servants, the general C ion of their Manners, N. 88. 7 
Aſſume their Maſter's Title, ibid. Some good among 
the many bad. ones, 96. Influenced by the Example of 
their Superiors, ibid. and 107. The great Merit of 
fome Servants in all Ages, 107. The hard Condition of | 
many Servants, 137. 
Shakeſpear, wherein inimitable, N. 141. . | 
Sincerity, the great want of it in Converſation, N. 103. 
Sloven, a Character affected by ſome, and for what Rea- 1 
ſon, N. 150. The Folly and Antiquity of it, ibid. : 
Souff-box, the Exerciſe of it, where taught, N. 138. Vir 
Socrates, his Behaviour at his Execution, N. 133. His + 


S to his Judges; 146. | 1 
Salle when Men of Senſe, of an agreeable Conyerſt- by 
tion, N. 152. 3 
Sorrow, the outward Signs of it very fallacious, N. f. 
nu the Immortality of it evidenced from ſeveral Proots, 
een ; 
SpeFator, his inquiſitive Temper, N. 85. His Account of 
himſelt and his Works to — 300 Years hence, 
10 1. His „ib. He accompanies Sir Roger 
e Cverle into the Country, 106. His Exerciſe when 
young, 117. He goes with Sir Roger a hunting, = 
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and to the Aſſies, 122. His Adventure with aCrewof 
Gypſies, 130. The ſeveral Opinions of him in the 
Country, 13 1. His Return to London, and Fellow- Tra- 
vellers in the Stage Coach, 132. His Solilequy upon 
the ſudden and unexpected Death of a Friend, 133, FF 

Spirits, the Appearance of them not fabulous, N. 110. 

Squeezing the Hand, by whom firſt uſed in making of 
Love, N. 109. f 

Story- Tellers, their ridiculous Punctuality, N. 138. 


T. | 
ASTE corrupt of the „to what attributed, 
4 T — 4 5 * T | 


Tears, not always the Sign of true Sorrow, N. g. 
- WW Zheodoſecs-and Conſtantia, their Adventures, N. 164, 
Time, our ill uſe of it, N. 93. The Spectaters Direction 
q" how to ſpend it, ibid. 
Tom, Touchy, a quarrelſome Fellow, N. 122, 
Tom. Tulip challenged by Dick Craſtin, N. 91. Flies into 
d. 


| the Country, ibi | 
g True pemmy (Fack) ſtrangely good-natured, N. 82. 

| V. 
ALETUDINARIANS in society, who, N. 106! 


Not to be admitted into Company, but on Condi- 
tions, 143. | 

Vapours in Women, to what to be aſcribed, N. 119. 

Varillas, his Cheerfulneſs and good Humour makes im 

3 generally acceptable, N. 100, 

* * r Allegories founded on the Platoniek 

1010 » N. YO, 

Virtue, the Exerciſe of it recommended, N. 93. Its In- 
fluence, ibi Its near- Relation to Decency, 104. 
Volumes: the Advantages an Author receives of publiſhing 

his Works in Volumes rather than in ſingle Pieces, N. 124. 

Uranins, his great Compoſure of Soul, N. 1 43. 

4 W. 3 

AGERING utants expoſed, N. 145. 

b White (Mol.) bp" ror Witch, N. 117. 

Widow (the) her Manner of captivating Sir de C48 
verley, N. 11 3. Her Behaviour at the Tryal of her Cauſs, 
ibid. Her Artifices and Beauty, ibid. Too deſperate a 
Scholar for a Gentleman, ibid. Her Reception 
of Sir Roger, ibid, whom ſhe helped to ſome * 

- _ 


. . 
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The In ork 
e Rye of «ll the Country, ibid. She bas been the 
Death of ſeveral Foxes, 1 15. Sir Roger's. Opinion of her 
that the either -ko 5 Or: ſhe not, 118. 
8 0d Derya ſhort Account of their Amours, N. 118. 
'tns Letter to Sir Reger de Coverley, N. 108. 
Eis Charadter ibid. His Converſation with — 
ibid. 0 Man of Ceremony, 119. thinks the 8 


 Fanatick, 1 26. and fours he Bhs killed a Man, 1317 
. en 


7 ce] all other. Nations in Beauty, N. 
81. ver the Fc! mprovement under the SpeZator's 
Hand. g. The real Commendation of a Woman, what, 
208 02. Their Pains in all Ages to adorn the 
their Heads, 98, More gay in their Nature 
than Men, 128. Not pleaſed with in Men, 15 
Ambitien, 156. | 


- The End of the Second Volume. 
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